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Announcing 


The Ediphone School Department 


The Ediphone, a product of Thomas A. Edison In. 
dustries, serves and aids daily, a vast business army 
in the flow of business correspondence. 


The widespread acceptance of Ediphone Service 





justifies the close attention given this product by edu- 
cators of national prominence. 

To meet the specific needs of this service and to ex- 
tend still further its usefulness, The Ediphone Division 
of Thomas A. Edison Industries announces the forma- 


tion of The Ediphone School Department. 


Correspondence is invited. 


Ediphone 


Edison's New Dictating Machine 





THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
World-Wide Service 
Laboratory & General Offices 
ORANGE, N. J. 
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boards represent sound economy in investment . . . How 
long will Natural Slate Blackboards last? What about up- 
keep cost? -- These are questions that especially concern 
him -- questions that are completely dispelled when Natural 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO., 















%% | 
Natural Slate Blackboards and none 
other have been used in our 
Schools since 1870” 
To the superintendent of buildings, Natural Slate Black- Slate Blackboards are selected . . . Pyramid’? Natural Slate 


Blackboards are always like new, regardless of time and 
hard usage . . . Two booklets describing these boards, con- 
taining specifications, data and an interesting story on the 
quarrying and finishing of slate‘are yours for the asking. . . 


140 ROBINSON AVE., PEN ARGYL, PA 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Natural Slate Blackboards Outlast the ORCL, 
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MEET MR. M. S. OLSEN 


AT THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


CONVENTION 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., FEB. 22-27, 1930 . 


BOOTH K 41 


He will explain to you fully, the system of school 
building maintenance which has met so much 
favor among all custodians and superintendents 
who are familiar with it. This system of work 
embraces all branches of janitorial duty and out- 
lines STANDARD TOOLS, STANDARD MA- 
TERIALS and STANDARD METHODS. It 
is the result of years of experience in this work 
and is now known throughout the school world 


as the MIDLAND SYSTEM of 


SCHOOL HOUSEKEEPING 
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Be sure and visit Booth K 41 at the Convention. 
You will there learn that school housekeeping 
has been reduced to an exact science. Your 
schools can be better kept at a great saving of 
time and money. Fill in and present the coupon 
attached to Mr. Olsen at BOOTH K 41 


receive a valuable souvenir. 


and 
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BeILERS 


Equally Efficient 
with Coal or Oil 


Oil makes a quick hot fire—so the ‘boiler 
must have a large water content to absorb 
the heat: The firebox must be high to pro- 
vide plenty of space for the oil and air to mix: 
And great strength is needed because of the 


sudden temperature changes caused by an 
oil fire. 


Each one of these requirements, as well as 
many others, is ideally answered by 

Kewanee’s design and rugged 
steel riveted construction. 


Ask about the 


STEEL BOILER 
for 


HOMES AND SMALLER 
BUILDINGS 


Catalog 88 gives details 


KEWANEE BOILER CORPORATION 


division of 
American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation 


Kewanee, III. Branches in 40 Principal Cities 

















The All-Metal 
System. 





The 
All-Perfect 
Graduated 
Control 
Of Valves 
And 
Dampers. 





The 
Dual Thermostat 
(Night And Day) 
Control. 


Fuel Saving 
25 to 40 
Per Cent. 
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New Humboldt, S. D., 
School, 


Perkins & McWayne, 
Architects, 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 


University High 
School, 
Oakland, Cal. 
C. V. Dickey, Arch. 
Geo. Atkins, Engr. 


On Blast Heating System, 
And On Direct Radiation 


_ Here are two diversified examples of Johnson Control in school buildings. In the 


Humboldt, South Dakota, School, Johnson Control is on a blast heating system. The 
air is taken into the fan from the outside through a set of tempering coils, and deliv- 
ered to a tunnel which runs underneath the building at a (Johnson Controlled) tem- 
perature of 65 degrees. The secondary heaters are at the base of each individual room 
duct, at which point a Johnson right angle mixing damper is used. This mixes the air 
to the desired temperature required by each room, and according to the Johnson ther- 
mostat which is on the wall of the room. The fresh air damper and the dampers in the 
roof ventilator are controlled by Johnson 3-way switch. In the University High School, 
Oakland, California, Johnson Control is on direct radiation throughout the building— 
each room’s radiators controlled by Johnson thermostat on the wall. Johnson Control 
applies to every plan and form and system of heating and ventilating: and performs 
with marvelously accurate results. Interesting Johnson Catalog sent on request. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Albany Cincinnati Greensboro, N. C. Philadelphia Seattle 

Atlanta Cleveland Indianapolis Pittsburgh Calgary, Alta. 
Baltimore Dallas Kansas City Portland Montreal, Que. 
Boston Denver Los Angeles St. Louis Winnipeg, Man. 
Buffalo Des Moines Minneapolis Salt Lake City Toronto, Ont. 
Chicago Detroit New York San Francisco Vancouver, B. C. 





JOHNSON HEAT & HUMIDITY CONTROL 
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‘ From top to bottom, each and every bit of elec- 
trical equipment in a school may be Graybar supplied. 
Name any item Lighting fixtures or footstep- 
saving Inter Phones buzzers or wiring supplies 
or the many-voiced Public Address System. Or 
anything else If it’s electrical, you’ve picked a 

; Graybar item—and you've picked an item worthy of the 

: finest school, an item backed by 60 years experience in 
things electrical. 


Graybar’s service of electrical supplies is as broad as 


OFFICES IN 73 PRINCIPAL CITIES; Executive Offices, Graybar Building, 
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the electrical industry itself. Its inexhaustible store of 
60,000 items can fill any conceivable electrical need any- 
where. And there’s a nearby Graybar warehouse to keep 
these supplies ready on quick demand. 

ia No wonder then that you'll find so many of the 
finest schools in every part of the nation furnished from 
top to bottom with electrical 
supplies from America’s old- 


est and largest distributor of ee 
everything electrical. ray J a 


> 


Lexington Avenue and 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The New Chicago Civic 
Opera House. Graham, And- 
erson, Probst & White, 
Architects; John Griffiths & 
Son Company, General Con- 
tractors. 


"Wan Huprin 


Self-Releasing Fire and Panic Exit Latches 


Like so many other outstandingly fine buildings, the new 
Civic Opera House at Chicago is equipped with Von Duprin 
concealed latches . . . Where high quality, fine workmanship 
and reliability count—as they do on any building sheltering 
considerable numbers of people—there is no adequate substi- 
tute for Von Duprin devices . . . Your request will bring the 
new Von Duprin catalog by return mail, or see Sweet's, pages 


C3130-C3135 (AIA 27c5). 


VONNEGUT HARDWARE CoO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Listed as Standard by Underwriters’ Laboratories 
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Air is drawn in through intake doors (A). 
Volatiles arising from the fresh fuel are 
admitted through ports (B). This inflam- 
mable mixture, heated by the hot refrac- 
tories of the chamber, is ready for instant 
combustion when it passes through the 
jets (C) down on to the fire. 
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Hieated Air Over the Fire 
Makes It Smokeless 


T ASSURES plenty of air—heated air— heats the air before passing it down on to the fire. 


over the fire!.... That is why this Heggie- Here it mixes with the soot-laden gases 


Simplex boiler burns any fuel smokelessly! streaming under the chamber. The refractory 
A wafeecters chausher with tntahe dears on baffle wall to the rear sets this inflammable 
both sides of the boiler admits the additional = ™*ture whirling in a turbulent eddy of in- 


candescent flame. Oxygen and gases become 
thoroughly mixed. All smoke and com- 
bustibles are burned. The auxiliary chamber 
beyond provides additional space for com- 
Built of refractories, thischamber thoroughly pleting combustion before entering the flues. 


oxygen essential to smokeless combustion, 
but which cannot be drawn through the 
fuel bed alone. 


For complete facts, write Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company, Joliet, Ill. ; representatives 
in principal cities — telephone and address listed under ‘‘Heggie-Simplex Boilers ”’ 


HEGGIE-SIMPLEX 


STEER HEATING BOILERS 
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Five Advantages of the Spencer Cleaning System 



















i 
* 
The Spencer Central Cleaning System is endorsed by leading % 
architects and educators because of its distinct advantages | 
over any other methods. The principal features are as follows: 
1 parts are located in the basement and designed 
Higher standards of cleanliness. The cen- for long life service without repairs. \ 
tral system is the only method which removes 2 \ 
S os oy — — the room. Saves Decorations. Because there is no dust, 
ith light tools, and inlet valves spaced con- the need for frequent washing of walls, furni- 
veniently in every room, the time required to 


ture, etc., is not necessary. This saves on 
painting and redecorating costs. 


3 


Chalk Dust Removed. Special tools are pro- 
vided for cleaning the chalk trays and erasers 
daily, thus removing one of the chief sources 
of dust before it can spread. 


4 


Miscellaneous Cleaning. Rugs and door- 
mats are easily and thoroughly cleaned. Dust 
is removed from the boiler room floor and the 
furnace tubes are easily cleaned, often saving 
enough coal to pay for the operation of the 
system. 


clean the building is reduced. All moving 








5 


Economical. The Spencer 
System is economical to 
F) operate. 






Send for this New Booklet ——) 
If you are interested in school design or management, we will gladly send you a + a 
copy of our new book “Modern Cleaning Methods for Modern Schools.”’ It con- 
tains twenty-four pages of information and illustrations of more than a hundred 
modern schools. 
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THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


CENTRAL 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT CLEANING REPRESENTATIVES IN 50 CITIES 
SYSTEMS 
GD 33054 
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Our Contribution 


to the art of Heating & Ventilation 











S* YEARS AGO when the Herman Nelson light weight, compact, inde- 
structible radiator was placed on the market, it was immediately accepted 
as the greatest advance in the art of Heating and Ventilation in a genera- 


tion. It has made possible heating and ventilation dependability and per- 
formance hitherto unattainable. 


The Herman Nelson Wedge Core Radiator is an exclusive feature of all 


Herman Nelson Heating and Ventiiating Products and accounts for their 
unequaled performance. 


HEATING * VENTILATING * COOLING * DRYING * CONDENSING 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 


+ 





INTENT 


for the ventila- 
tion of schools, 
hospitals, offices 
and other build- 
ings presenting 
an acute venti- 


lating problem. 





HERMAN 
NELSON 


Invisible 
RADIATOR 


4 .. . Supersedes all 
ee ; previousradiators, 
_dtiay, gadiator cabinets 


a" or enclosures. Oc- 
a’ cupies no room 


space and makes 
possible any desired decorative 
scheme or furniture arrangement. 
Indestructible in service. 





THE HERMAN NELSON 


hijet 


HEA TER 
Itoperatesat steam 
pressures from 1 
to 150 lbs., and 
offers the better 
and more econom- 
ical way of diffus- 
ing heat in Factories, Railroad 
Shops, Roundhouses, Mills, Ware- 
houses, Garages, Gymnasiums and 

Industrial Buildings. 





Herman Nelson 
Radiator Sections 
for Blast Heating and Cooling 


Indestructible, 
operating at any 
steam pressure 
from 1 to 150 lbs., 
non-corrosive and 
leak-proof. 

May be arranged in banks to solve 


any special problem of heating or 
cooling. 





Moline, Illinois 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 


Saies and Sere ee 
BELFAST, ME. UTICA 


SCRANTON SAGINAW CINCINNATI DES MOINES ST. LOUIS DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DETROIT TOLEDO MILWAUKEE BIRMINGHAM OMAHA SPOKANE VANCOUVER 
PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS GREEN BAY ATLANTA EMPORIA PORTLAND TORONTO 
NEW YORK CITY W ASHINGTON, D.C. GRAND RAPIDS COLUMBUS CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS MEMPHIS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE WINNIPEG, MAN. 
DENVER 
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‘Tue UNIVENT is a com- 
plete individual ventilating machine for drawing 
fresh air directly from out of doors—cleaning it— 


and 





warming it to a comfortable temperature 
delivering it in such a manner that there is an agree- 


able air motion but without drafts. 


Univent results cannot be duplicated by any 
other unit ventilator—because the Univent’s im- 


portant features are exclusive to itself. 


School children everywhere are receiving the 






nd Glass -make the difference 


benefits of Univent Ventilation—ventilation that 
means better health, better attendance records— 


more alert minds. 


If you are considering a new building, or plan re- 
modeling a present building, learn the facts regard- 
ing the Univent, which is endorsed by the leaders in 


architecture and school administration everywhere. 


Our free book No. 29 will be gladly sent you 
upon request. The Herman Nelson Corporation, 


Moline, Illinois. 


No other ventilator gives 








VENTILATION 
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Do it when the school- 
house 1S built or afterward — 


no matter how old the building may be 


Modern School Architects have learned that it is possible to re- 
duce boiler capacity when ATHEY Cloth-lined metal weather- 
strips are used. They also know that a building with tight windows 
can be properly ventilated in the manner originally designed. 


A350 HP Boiler 


was shut down after H,: a 
this building was 
ATHEY 
weatherstripped. 
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Department of JJublic Welfare \ ey 4 


ed 
CITY OF ST. LOUIS ‘ 


OFFICE OF “g “ee ' 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC WELFARE oa, 
329 MUNICIPAL COURTS BLDG. 


The Athey Company, 
928 Chemical Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


February 16, 1929. 


Gentlemen:-=- 


You will perhaps be glad to know that through 
the weather-stripping job handled by your people at the 
City Sanitarium recently, we were able to discontinue 
the use of one 350 horse-power boiler, a saving to the 
City of about $1500.00 a month in coal. We were also 
able to cancel an order for about $2000.00 worth of 
blankets, which had been requisitioned for use during 


Hundreds of large schools, 
hotels, hospitals, office build- 
ings, ete., all over the U.S.A. 
and Canada can vouch for 
the enormous savings in fuel 
and ash-handling expense. 


the present winter. At the same time comfort 


never before enjoyed, and 
freedom from smoke and 
dust have been the always 
noticeable results. 


Feeling that this information would be of 
interest to you, we gladly submit it. 


Yours very truly, ; 
KG 
Director of Public Welfare. 


Write for full particulars 





Send for this book 


It contains valuable 


ATHEY COMPAN Y information for any 


building owner’ or 


6013 West 65th St. CHICAGO manager, architect or 


Representatives in Principal Cities engineer, desiring to 


Cloth-lined metal 


save fuel, prevent 
In Canada: drafts and _ increase . | + 
WEATHERSTRIPS and Cresswell-Pomeroy, Reg’d. comfort. - | 


pleated WINDOW SHADES 


Montreal and Toronto 
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Installation at Temple Beth Israel—New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Steel for Sturdiness 
—and Sanitation 


OILET room partitions must be sturdy to with- 

stand abuse — sanitary to provide protection 
against disease. These qualities are found in steel 
to a higher degree than other materials. 


Steel partitions as Sanymetal builds them, partic- 
ularly in the flush type illustrated, are staunch, 
practically everlasting; and because of the plain 
surfaces, remarkably easy to keep clean and sani- 
tary. Finishes are rich, lasting, practically mar- 
proof. 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: Toilet, shower, 
dressing and urinal compartments. Corridor and 
smoke screens. Metal doors and wainscot. Sany- 
metal Gravity Hinges. Write for New Catalog No. 30. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


1703 Urbana Road 






Toilet and Office 
PARTITIONS 


GIVE YOUR 
SCHOOL FLOORS 
LONGER WEAR 


The Country’s Foremost Educational 
Institutions Prolong the Life of 
Floors With Two Time-Proven 
sonneborn Products 


T doesn’t take long for busy feet to play havoe with school 

floors. And a floor out of order is a menace to health, to life 
and limb, and the budget. . . . Educational institutions the 
country over are prolonging the life of wooden floors, and 
making them more sanitary, with Lignophol. This easily-ap- 
plied product penetrates the wood, fills the cells with natural 
oils, renders the floors hard, wear-proof and dust-proof, and 
protects them against rot. ... For hardening concrete floors 
there is Lapidolith, another Sonneborn product. This welds 
the loose particles into a close-grained, granite-hard mass 
free from concrete dust. ...Other Sonneborn products for eco- 
nomical school upkeep are listed below. Read about them. 
Each is guaranteed for action, service and saving. Send cou- 
pon today for descriptive material and interesting letters 
from satisfied school users. 





We have every kind of paint and varnish 
for every school use from floors to desks 
—from cellar to roof—for inside and out. 


For WOOD Floors For CONCRETE Floors 


Wearproofing Hardening and Dustproofing 


and Dustproofing Lapidolith—This liquid chemical 


Lignophol— This penetrating pre- concrete hardener welds the loose 





servative prevents splintering, 
checking, warping and rotting by 
filling interior wood cells and fibres 
with oils and gums. Supplies a 
toughening binder that increases 
tensile and resisting power of 
wood. Safeguards floors against 
deterioration from dry heat and 
moisture, and waterproofs. 


Polished Floors 


Amalie Liquid or Paste Wax— 
Where a more lustrous finish is 
desired, apply this highly decora- 
tive Carnauba Wax. Has high con- 
tent of Carnauba which is the 
reason for its long wear. Use liquid 
for renewing polish on floors pre- 
viously waxed. Use paste on new 
or newly treated floors. 


particles into a close-grained mass 
that becomes granite hard, and 
eliminates concrete dust. Excellent 
for basement or any floor receiving 
hardest wear. The flint-like top- 
ping withstands years of traffic. 
Water or chemicals do not readily 
penetrate it. Equally efficient for 
old or new floors. Colorless. 


Colored Floors 


Cement Filler—For floors where 
decorative appearance is wanted, 
as for hallways, basement rooms, 
toilets, ete. apply this material 
over new or old surfaces. Forms a 
wear-resisting smooth, colored 
top over rough, pitted or soiled 
floors. Standard colors. Easy to 
apply. Labor cost small. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Ine. 


Dept. 39, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc., ASBJ 
Dept. 39, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Please send literature on the following products: Lapidolith ( ) 


Cemcoat ) Sonotint ( 


! 

| 

| 

{ 

{ 

Lignophol ( 
| 

| from satisfied school users. 
t 

l 

{ 


) Cemcoat Floor Enamel ( 
) Amalie Wax ( 


Cees eee ee ee eee eee eeeee seeseesee 


) Cement Filler ( ) 
). Also letters 
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The Whole Story. Simplified in 


Sweet's Pages A286-237 


O comprehend Par-Lock and Dens-tect it is only necessary to 
turn to the concise, accurate explanation in Sweet’s Catalogue, 





Pages A 286-287. 9 To apply this knowledge to your own problem, 
with accurate estimate of costs, get in touch with the nearest Par- 
Lock Applier. § You will not be bombarded with Par-Lock litera- 
ture in 1930. We propose to save your time and our money by 
confining the Par-Lock and Dens-tect stories to this convenient work 
of reference. § Par-Lock Products, always coupled with efficient Par- 
Lock applying service, afford you a complete range of pre-plastering 
treatments for masonry surfaces plastered direct ... as well as a 
variety of dependable damp-proofing and water-proofing treatments. 


For quick attention in appiy- 


Fer tock 


Plaster Key 





in loca 


ing centers, you will find Par- 
Lock Appliers, listed as ‘such 
phone directories. 


Denstlecal 


Protects Plaster 


Address PAR-LOCK APPLIERS of {Name of City at any Point Listed} 


ALBANY, 
425 Orange Street 


ATLANTA 
Bona Allen Building 


BALTIMORE, 
613 West Cross Street 


BUFFALO, 
958 Ellicott Square Bldg. 


CHICAGO, 
862, Builders Bldg. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
611 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 


CLEVELAND, 
218 Hunkin-ConkeyBldg. 


COLUMBUS, 
751SouthCassingham Rd. 


DETROIT, 
2457 First National Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2035 East 19th Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
434 Builders Exchange 


NEWARK, N. J. 
24 Commerce Street 


NEW YORK CITY, 

50 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 

1700 Walnut Street 
PITTSBURGH, 

207 Fulton Building 
SCRANTON, PENNA. 

Cedar Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 

1514 Chemical Building 





THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING COMPANY « 1987 West 77th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


TORONTO, 
2258a Bloor Street, West 


TRENTON, 

339 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 

503 City Bank Building 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


904 Second Nat’l Bank 
Building 
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Bek CON : SMITH’S IMPROVED 


DONOVAN PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


AWNING TYPE NO. 8 LINE 
STEEL WINDOWS | Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 











Inside View Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. No Outside Trim. 
Invented and Developed by John J. Donovan, Architect, A. I. A. 


For Daylighting and Ventilation of 


SCHOOLS, OFFICES 
EDUCATIONAL and 
INSTITUTIONAL BUILDINGS 


Movement of lower sash operates upper sash—no window 
poles required. Sunlight is reflected from shades on open 
windows and is diffused—no awnings required. Truscon 
f Donovan Awning Type Windows are of high quality through- 
out, but due to large production are moderately priced. 


Bolts are operated by a slight 
pressure on the Cross Bar. 


Bolts are not dependent on 
springs for opening or closing 
operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construc- 
tion and easily installed. 


Full information, quotations and literature on request. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
PACIFIC COAST PLANT — LOS ANGELES 


Will operate perfectly in con- 
nection with standard makes of 
door closers. 


Pacific Coast Sales and Engineering Offices: 

SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, SEATTLE, PORTLAND 
The Universal Window Company, 1916 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
Pacific Coast Distributors 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supple- 
ment ‘‘A”’ sent on request.. 


Manufactured by 
THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 
260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 





Upper two sash Upper sash open Upper sash closed Bottom sash open 
open—bottom — lower sash —lower sash —upper two 
sash closed. closed. open. sash closed. 
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North Branch 


PHILADELPHIA SAVINGS FuND SocigTyY 
Architects, MELLOR,.Meics & Howe, Philadelphia, Pa. 


é 

Our Oldest Savings Bank in the United States” chose 
RUBBERSTONE for its North, West, Logan and South 
Branches. Olive green tile of standard Yg-inch thick- 
ness was used.° 


We are proud of our association with this long-estab- 
lished institution. RUBBERSTONE gives durability with 
comfort under foot—it is the ideal floor for working 
spaces in financial institutions. 









Built like a Highway — for Wear 


> 





4 


RUBBERSTONE CORPORATION, One Madison Avenue. New York | 
Offices or Distributors in Principal Cities of the United States 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


DIRECTORY 





RALPH E. ABELL CO. 


176 W. Adams Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
Architects and F-ngineers 
Educational! Buildings 





SAMUEL c. ALLEN 
ARCHITECT 


Educational Building Specialist 


| SAGINAW, MICHIGAN | 





ALLMENDINGER & SCHLENDORF 
ARCHITECTS 


Williamsburgh Savings Bank Bldg. 
No. 1. Hanson Place 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS _ 
ARCHITECTS 
185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





F. E. BERGER R. L. KELLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Specialists Educational Buildings 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 








| BONSACK & PEARCE INC. 

WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 

Complete Architectural & Engineering 
Services by School Specialists 


411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo, 






| 
| 
L 





HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 


Architects and School Specialists 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Twenty Years Practical Experience 
Licensed in Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee 





WM. J. J. CHASE, A. 1. A. 
ARCHITECT 
School Building Specialist 
140 Peachtree St. Atlanta, Ga. 


re A RI L W. c - A RK A. I. A. 
Savings Bank Building Cortland, N. Y. 
Architect 


Consultant and Plan Advisor-Mr. Frank H. Wood, 
former Director, Division of School Buildings and 


Grounds, New York State Department of Education. 
New York Office-Suite 1432, 33 W. 42nd St. 














| 121 No. Pearl St. 


| 


| 





| 4 W. Seventh Street 





COFFIN & COFFIN 


ARCHITECTS 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 





FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS 


ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 
172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 


ANDREW L. DELEHANTY 
ARCHITECT 

Albany, N. Y. 
Rooms 21 to 25 | 


a 





RAYMOND A. FREEBURG 


ARCHITECT 
School Building Specialist 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Frederick W. Garber 


GARBER & WOODWARD 


ARCHITECTS 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cc. M. GARLAND 
Light, Heat & Power Architect 


GARLAND & SCRIBBINS INC. 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
1163 First National Bank Bldg. Chicago, II. 
SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 











| MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 


| 1 make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 


| 8th and Main Sts. 


| Betram E. Geisecke 


| 


Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. 


QUINCY, ILL. 


Over 20 Years Experience. 


‘ KEOKUK, IOWA 


Building, 6th and Main 


A. Watkins Harris 
GEISECKE & HARRIS 
ARCHITECTS 


SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
207 W. 7th St. 513 Second National Bank Bldg. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS HOUSTON, TEXAS 





FRANK B. GRAY 
ARCHITECT 
School Specialist 


73 S. LA SALLE ST. 


man 
J. A. SCRIBBINS 










C. B. Woodward 


State Central Saving Bank | 








Wm. G. Herbst, A. I. A. 


Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Archit 





GUILBERT & BETELLE 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 


Newark, New Jersey 


HACKER & HACKER 


ARCHITECTS 
SCHOOL SPECIALISTS 


Fort Lee Trust Building, Fort Lee, N. J. 
at the Plaza — Hudson River Bridge to New York City. 


HAMILTON, FELLOWS & NEDVED 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


814 Tower Court, Chicago 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 





HAYNES & MASON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


PARK BLDG. 
FITCHBURG, MASS, 


CAPITOL BLDG. 
HARTFORD, CONN, 





B. @, Kuensii ALA. | T.A 


HERBST and | 


ARCHITECTS 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Educational and Public Buildings 
| 


653 Franklin Place at Prospect 


HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 











; 


| Richard Kiehnel A. I. A. 


WARREN S. HOLMES COMPANY 


ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Inventors of the ‘‘HOLMES"* System of School Planning 
Surveys made by our Educational Department 


820 N. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


112 E. Allegan St. 
LANSING, MICH. 





| WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 
Fellow, American Institute of ‘Acdhinane 
Superior Architectural and 
Engineering Service Rendered 
Board of Education Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


KIEHNEL & ELLIOTT 
ARCHITECTS 


930 Seybold Bldg., Miami, Florida 
Schools and Colleges 


Registered Architects in several States North & South 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


LEE & HEWITT 


MEMBERS, AM. SOC. C. E., MEMBERS, A. I. A. 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N. J. NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 


LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


ARCHITECTS 


35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ralph C. Llewell. 
M.W.S.E. and A:I.A. 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 
ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 


38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


oseph C. Llewellyn 
| 3 F.A.1.A. 


Edgar E.Lundeen.A.I.A. Philip R. Hooton, A.1.A. 
Archie N.Schaeffer,A.1.A. Edwin Roozen 
Registered Architects 


Lundeen, Hooton, Roozen & Schaeffer 


ARCHITECTS 
7th Floor Peoples Bank Building 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM 


Architects 


1217 Griswold St., Detroit, Mich. 












WALTER R. MCCORNACK | 


ARCHITECT | 


10006 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland 


ARCHITECTS 


Specialists in Design of Educational Buildings 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Officials 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


MCGUIRE & SHOOK | 
| 


W. H. McLEAN 
ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist in Designing and Planning of 
School Buildings 


PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


MURRAY A. DALMAN, 
EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 


160 North LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 





DIRECTORY 


Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 


PETERSON & JOHNSON 


Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, III. 
Sw. American Bank Rockford, Ill. 


C. Godfrey Poggi 


and 
William B. Bragdon 
ARCHITECTS 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


IRVING K. POND, C.E., EDGAR MARTIN, A.1.A. 
F: and Past Pres. A.I M S C.E 


.A. - Am Soc. C.E. 
ALLEN B. POND, F.A.I.A. ALBERT L. LLOYDA.IL.A. 
POND & POND, MARTIN and LLOYD 


ARCHITECTS 


180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 








H. D. Rawson A.I.A. 
H. Clark Souers A.I.A. 
Oren Thomas A.I.A. 


PROUDFOOT, RAWSON, SOUERS 
& THOMAS 
School Architects 


Hubbell Building Des Moines, Iowa 





RASMUSSEN & WAYLAND 
ARCHITECTS 
36 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





GODFREY M. RICCI 


ARCHITECT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 





| CHARLES M. ROBINSON C. CUSTER ROBINSON | 
| BENJAMIN A. RUFFIN J. BINFORD WALFORD 
| 


CHARLES M. ROBINSON 


ARCHITECTS 
Schools and Public Buildings 
| Times Dispatch Building Richmond, Va. 


L = — -_ —_— _ ——— — J 








A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 


OLEAN, 











| Ernest Sibley and Lawrence C. Licht, 
ARCHITECTS 
| 
| 








PALISADE, NEW JERSEY | 


| Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City 
ren eee 








N.S. SPENCER & SON 


ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
Educational Buildings 
180 N. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 


101 Park Ave. 


New York City, N. Y. 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect and Engineer 
School Specialist 


| 410 American Trust Building Evansville, Ind. 


HENRY H. TURNER | 
A 


rchitect, Institutional Specialist 










Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting 
Service — Architect Board of Education City of Grand 

Rapids 1909 to 1920 | 

(ae - 1 







| H. J. VAN RYN,A.I.A. G.J.DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 
VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 

Fourteen Years-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis. 
| 726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





S. HUDSON VAUGHN 


ARCHITECT 


| 
| 
| 
Guarantee Trust Building 
| Atlantic City, 

| 

L 





WELLS AND HUDSON 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Hanover - New Hampshire 


Carleton C. Wood A. I. A. 
EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 
Architects 
Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 
Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 
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CHAIRS -DESKS-FOLDING CHAIRS - COMBINATION DESKS - ADJUSTABLE DESKS - THEATER CHAIRS 


A COMPLETE LINE 


Unexcelled in Design and Honestly Built 


Left—The “Panama” combi- 
nation desk with noiseless hinge 
and the new Double Lip and 
Undercut method of joining . 
wood and iron. 


Right — Theater Chair 
No. 600A. is the Ideal 
seating equipment for 
school auditoriums. 


Below — The most popu- 
lar folding chair made 
is the famous Peabody 
No. 70. 


Below—Peabody Portable As- 
sembly Chair Sections are built 
together — not simply indivi- 
dual chairs fastened to long sec- 
tion strips. 





Twenty-six years of square dealing with American 
Schools has firmly established the Peabody reputation 
for quality of product and quality of service. We offer 
you without cost, the service of our seating experts in 
the solution of your problems. 


Send for the latest Peabody Catalog. 


The Peabody Seating Co. 


Formerly the Peabody School Furniture Co. , 
North Manchester Indiana 





TABLET ARM CHAIRS - RECITATION SEATS - MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS - TEACHERS’ DESKS - ASSEMBLY CHAIRS 











VIKINGS ARE ECONOMICAL 


They will show the least cost during their life. All steel 
construction assures a chair that will give many years of 
service. Costly replacements of broken folding chairs are 
practically eliminated where Vikings have been installed. 








CONSIDER THESE VIKING FEATURES 


STURDINESS ATTRACTIVENESS 
RIGIDITY COMPACTNESS 
INDESTRUCTIBILITY BALANCE 
ECONOMY QUIETNESS 
COMFORT LOW PRICE 





MAPLE CITY STAMPING COMPANY 


VIKING NO. 500 PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





VIKING NO. 1000 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Laboratory 


Material Testing 





Among the. University and College laboratory buildings completed 
during the year 1929, this huge science structure (material testing 
laboratory), the last word in design and equipment, with 200,000 square 
feet floor area, costing two million dollars, considered by many the 
finest of its type, stimulates the imagination, when its operation and 
FOOT CANDLES 


contribution to original research 
investigation is considered. 


Mechanical devices may com- 
pete successfully with brains, 
but no substitute is yet offered 
for vision. 


For the successful daylighting 
of the interior, more than 16,000 
sq. ft. of Pressed Lensrib Glass 
has been glazed in the exterior 
upper sash, selected by the en- 
gineers and architect, with pref- 
erence for a diffusing type of 
glass of established rating. One 
of the advantages of high levels 
of illumination is the enhanced 
production attained from the 
greater ease and safety with 
which the student or workman 
can perform his operations. 


Upper exterior sash glazed with Lensrib Diffusing Glass 





Prof. James M. White, Architect and Engineer. 


400 


90 








80 
70 


We 
é 


i 
| 
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SCALE - /"=6' 


DISTANCE FROM s /o’ IF 20 25° 
WINDOWS 





School room 25 ft. wide, 13 ft. high; window opening 6 ft. 3 in. high. Section shows foot 
candles illumination at desk height from front to rear through average section of room. 
Test made August, 1927, at 10:45 A.M. Outside intensity 2300 Foot Candles, Room East Side. 


Chart No. 9, prepared by our engineer, illustrates how daylight inten- 
sities may be predetermined with considerable accuracy. By the in- 
telligent use of Lensrib Glass, the natural illumination of all interiors, 
class rooms, science halls, industrial plants, laboratories, libraries, is 
improved as measured in foot candles, 50 to 200%, according to circum- 


stances, and is especially adapt- 
ed for all skylights and ceilings 
in art galleries and museums. 


Pressed Lensrib Glass, with 
or without wire, takes the ver- 
tical light at any angle without 
reflection, the light then being 
diffused at any angle 45°, giv- 
ing greatest possible daylight 
illumination to any interior. 


Schools everywhere now de- 
ficient in daylight (U. S. Dept. 
Health Bul. No. 159) can be 
more perfectly lighted by the 
use of this glass in one-fifth to 
two-fifths of the glass area, and 
the underlighted desks in the 
row farthest from the window 
raised from 5 to 10 or 15 foot 
candles. No failures anywhere. 


HOW TO SPECIFY: All sky-lights, side walls, ceilings, and other openings, are to be glazed with Lensrib Wire Glass as shown on 
plans and specifications, which product is made by the Manufacturers Glass Company, First National Bank Building, Chicago, Illinois; 
this glass shall be glazed with lenses on the exterior and ribs underneath, so that any condensation may be drained by the rib channels. 


Further details and information supplied upon request. is AE NE Hin 
it pe Pee! 


MANUFACTURERS GLASS CoO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
1702 First National Bank Bldg. 551 Fifth Avenue. 


Stocked by leading jobbers everywhere. — Factory, Sergeant, Pa. 
© 1929 MFRS. GLASS Co. # 


t st 
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LENSRIB WIRE GLASS LENSRIB GLASS 











° Keep Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
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out of the blackboard picture! 


S the “sample” of blackboard you ex- 
amine Dr. Jekyll... and the finally 
delivered product Mr. Hyde? Are you 
sold through a sample that merits your 
consideration only to find that the finally 
delivered product somehow has changed? 
Every sample of Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard is a stock 
and be- 


hind every foot a 


sample... 


pledge of satisfac- 
tion made by this 
reliable 47 year old 
concern. 

Sterling is a better 


Sterling 
Lifelong 


Blackboard 3.2” 


blackboard ...a quality product scien- 
tifically produced to perform exactly as 
the educator expects and desires. Inves- 
tigate its advantages over any other 
blackboard. You should know all the 
facts about Sterling Lifelong Black- 
board—the features that make it 
a better blackboard 
for your schools. 
Address Depart- 
ment §-12 for de- 
tailed information. 
We will send you 

sample of Ster- 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelon 
Blackboard—G lobes 





55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 


Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 
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Assembly Room of the beautiful Hibbing High 

School, Hibbing, Minn., equipped with attractive 

comfortable “American” chairs of full upholstered 
design. W. T. Bray, Architect. 


r bo 
== i ae 


THE MODERN TREND IN 
ASSEMBLY ROOM SEATING 


ODAY the modern school assembly room is literally a community theatre. 
Beyond serving as a meeting place for students, it has become a place of 
recreation and inspiration . . . a community center where the neighborhood 
may meet for the home forum or other gatherings of public interest. 
So the seating should possess beauty of design 
and consistent architectural ornamentation to pro- 
vide an atmosphere conducive to inspiration and 
high ideals. Features of comfort and correct pos- 
ture proportion must be provided, too, without 
sacrifice of strength and durability—and all at 
reasonable cost. 


“American” assembly room chairs have virtues 
and features built-in to meet this modern trend. 
The facts are available ... investigate before you 
make your final selection. 


FREE-‘ry or all of the following pamphlets are available to school officials PLYWOOD CHAIRS 
" and teachers interested in seating problems. They constitute conclu- 
sions reached by a seating authority, Dr. Henry Eastman Bennett, after exhaus- 
tive research and study. 
1—Seating Equipment forHigh Schools. 9—School Posture in Relation to Vis- 
2—Seating Arrangements in the Class- ceral Organs. 

room. 10—Scoliosis and School Seating —A 
3—School Seats too High. Study in Arm Rests. 
4—Why Tables and Chairs in the Class- 11—Left Handedness. 

room. 12—For the Comfort of the Crippled 
5—Uses and Limitations of Movable Child. 

School Seating. 13—The Height of Kindergarten Chairs 
6—The Buying of School Equipment. 14—Grade Distribution of School Desk 
7—A Study in School Posture and Sizes. 


Seating. 15—Tablet Arm Chairs—Their Use and 
8—Hygiene of the Seat Back. Abuse. 


American Seating Company 


1030 Lytton Bldg. (! y Chicago, Illinois 
BRANCHES IN ALL 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 


American products are distributed nationally by accredited 
FOLDING ASSEMBLY CHAIRS warehousing distributors on a UNIFORM- PRICE POLICY. 


FULL UPHOLSTERED CHAIRS 





H. O. R. All Steel Structofold Chair with specially 
rolled steel frame that has the strength only possible 
where strains are scientifically distributed. The pan- 
eled back prevents buckling and adds to the dignified 
appearance of the chair. A _ perforated scroll seat, 


fitted to the body contours, permits comfortable and 
airiated seating, $25.00. With steel slides, $22.50. 
F. P. W., $22.50. B. O. S., $20.00 per doz. 


STANDARD 
WONT] [TIP 
FLAT) |LFOLD 


No. 44 Swinging Slat Back 


Many features developed through- 
out our years of experience as Fold- 
ing Chair manufacturers have been 
incorporated in this model. It folds 
perfectly flat, is nontipping and will 
stand up nobly under severe use. 
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INDESTRUCTO CORRECT 
POSTURE MOVABLE 
ADJUSTABLE DESK 

The back and seat are curved to fit the body. 


Nos. 1 and 2—$5.25; Nos. 3 and 4—$4.95; Nos. 
5 and 6—$4.65. Drawers, all sizes, 95 cents. 


STANDARD 


S shown in the illustration to the left, 
the No. 44 Standard Folding Chair 
folds perfectly flat. Thus quite a number 
of chairs can be stacked where previously 
there were only a few. The resultant econ- 
omy of space makes it advisable to buy 
chairs that stack flat. 


However, if you desire a chair of finer 
appearance there is the No. 90 Folding 
Chair. These chairs can be used any place 
at any occasion and will enhance the ap- 
pearance of the room wherever they are 
used. Although this model does not fold 
flat it stacks very compactly. 


Besides these two there are twelve other 
distinctive styles of Standard Folding 
Chairs each answering its purpose nobly 
whatever the need it is put to. 


We are anxious to send fully illustrated 
literature. Please write. 


STANDARD MFG. CO. 


Cambridge City, Indiana, U.S. A. 
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COLUMBIA MOVABLE 


More widely used than any other. 
Nos. 1 and 2, $4.95; Nos. 3 and 4, 
$4.60; Nos. 5 and 6, $4.35. 


Many patterns to choose from. 


Send for Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL 


SUPPLY CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


No. 90 5-Ply Veneer 


The folding chair shown above is 
the pride of the Standard Line. It is 
very comfortable, strong, neat in ap- 
pearance and folds compact. The 
most critical buyer will find that the 
construction meets his strictest re- 
quirements. 
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DESKS THAT INSURE 


Last Hour 


Comfort 


When pupils must turn in their seats to write comfort- 
ably, the body is thrown in a tiring position — the light 
strikes and tires the eyes, the posture being wrong brings 
weariness. Children let up on “last hour” studies, they get 
into trouble and worry the teacher. 







Avoid last hour strain on the part of pupils and nervous 
strain on the part of teachers by equipping with National 
Seats of Comfort with the famous 


MOESER EXTENDED ARM 


Adds to Pupil’s Comfort 


In National Desks, equipped with the Moeser Extended 
Arm, pupils sit squarely in their seats. The back is sup- 
ported when writing—working space is more than doubled 
—no turning to rest arm while writing—eliminates facing 
light and uncomfortable positions that bring on “last hour 
uneasiness.” When writing, the arm is supported, resulting 
in better penmanship. National Desks are shaped to con- 
form hygienically to the human figure — they encourage 
correct posture —insure greatest comfort — less fatigue — 
less eye strain—better grades in last period classes and less 
worry and nerve strain on the instructor. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 


Ay 


SM) 


aN 
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No. 101. Combina- 
tion Desk with Moeser 
Arm Top. Standards 
finished in durable, 
baked enamel; woods, 
in National Process 
finish, both in a soft 
brown color. 


Write for School Equipment Catalog 


If you are a buyer of School Equipment you will want our latest 
catalog on School Desks. All types of school chairs and teachers’ 
and office desks. We will send our catalog free and prepaid on 
request. 
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We manufacture tables of all 
descriptions for public usage 





Office tables, Patented Folding tables and Dining tables 
made in sizes desired. Cafeteria tables furnished with 
Rubber, Linoleum, Formica, Vitrolite or Wood tops. 


Algoma Wood Products Co. 


Factory at Algoma, Wis. 


Wm. H. Wark, Sales Agent 
1410 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Steel Folding Chairs 













Specially Adapted 


for 


School Purposes 


Frames furnished in any color 

finish. Seats are of wood or uphol- 

stered in imitation leather in 
various colors. 


. 
D 


WARK -BEACON STEEL FURNITURE j[CO. 


1410 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Z PREFERENCE 
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Based On Scientific Correctness 
That expresses tersely the reason for the ever growing the finest steel and woods obtainable, and their vol- 
popularity of our school seats which are scientifically ume production by famous Grand Rapids craftsmen 
planned to aid the mental development of our growing makes them unquestionably the greatest value in 
boys and girls by keeping their bodies in a comfortable, school-seating today. Our complete, descriptive cata- 
healthful posture during the hours of their study. log will prove these facts to you. We are anxious to 
Incidentally, they are manufactured of mail you a copy. Write for it NOW. 
_ GRAND RAPIDS , MICHIGAN 
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STUDENT MODEL 
Cabinet 402 


Three drawers at left and 
open compartment for 


books and materials at right 


SINGER INSPECTION SERVICE 


° A A 4 . 4 


Singer maintains in every city a shop where prompt 
and satisfactory service is always available—repairs, 
parts, needles, oil, instruction, everything necessary 
to keep machines in perfect running order. A peri- 
odical inspection and adjustment service is rendered 
to schools without charge. 
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Modern Singer Electric Sewing Machines in use in 
the classroom of the High School at Mexico, Missouri 


TRAINING TOMORROW’S 
HOMEMAKERS 


ODAY the schoolroom is the 

training ground not only for 
successful business careers but for happy 
and efficient living. Therefore, leading 
schools are equipping classrooms in the 
manner of the modern home. 


DUCATORS know that most 

homes are now electrified and 

in those homes electric sewing machines 
are fast replacing the treadle model. Good 
reason then why so many modern schools 
are adopting Singer Electrics for classroom 
use. Girls are then taught to sew the 
efficient way by machine, and the modern 
way—by electricity. For that is the way most 
of them. will sew when they go out from 
school to be tomorrow’s homemakers. 
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SINGER ELECTRIC 


Singer Sewing Machine Company, Incorporated 
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When Mexico, Mo., school authorities selected the Singer Stu- 
dent Model, they chose the ideal machine for classroom use 


THE SINGER STUDENT MODEL 


HE Singer Student Model is a modern 
electric sewing machine especially de- 
signed for classroom use. Its sewing mechanism is 
identical with that of the Singer machine used in Amer- 
ica’s progressive homes. But the cabinet is designed 
to meet the special needs of teachers and students. 


MONG the features which make the 

Singer Student Model ideal for school 

use are these: Special legs of any desired height... 
Special compartments for books and materials...In- 
dividual Singerlight on the machine itself... Adjust- 
able knee control...Cover, when open, provides extra 
table length... Machine, when closed, becomes flat- 
topped table...Safety lock on cover when closed... 
Choice of built-in or attached motor...Choice of 
rotary or oscillating sewing mechanism...Large capac- 
ity horizontal round bobbin... Upper and lower ten- 
sions easily regulated... Automatic bobbin ejector. 
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STUDENT MODEL 
Cabinet 401 


Two drawers at each 

side. Both models pro- 

vide flat desk surface 
when closed 


SINGER EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


e e e e ° 


Singer provides for all schools and col- 
leges a free educational service, including 
a practical intensive training course in ma- 
chine operation for sewing teachers, free 
textbooks, free loan of machines for prac- 
tice work if machines are not available, 
free materials, free manuals for pupils of 
sewing classes, free wall charts, and a dem- 
onstration lesson for sewing classes when 
the teachers’ course has been completed. 





SEWING MACHINES 


Educational Dept., Singer Bldg., New York City 
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“Imperial” 


Your guarantee 
of excellence 















For 1930 NEW School 
Buildings—Specify and Install 


SLATEBESTOS 
BLACKBOARDS 








No. 243 meets the large demand for a teacher’s desk low in 
price yet substantially built according to modern design. 
It may be had in quartered white oak, combination mahog- 
any or walnut. Top is 5-ply with edges banded, showing 
figured wood on all surfaces. Panels are 3-ply. Drawers are 
hardwood and dovetailed front and back; 3-ply bottom 
framed in. 


RIGINAL COST does not determine 

the economy of school purchases. It 

is a very important factor indeed but its 

importance is tempered by the number of 
years over which it can be spread. 





The BLACKBOARD that 
IMPROVES with USE— 


SLATEBESTOS will actually prove an eco- 


‘ ‘ ; Due to rugged construction and the use of 
nomical installation because ~ : 


highest grade materials, the original cost 
| of “Imperial” School Furniture is spread 
over an unusually long period. Its Cost 
Per Year is therefore low. 









. Superior writing surface (Non-Reflecting) 
. More enduring (Actually improves with use) 
. Easily erased 


1 

2 

3 

4. Easily and quickly installed The Original Cost of “Imperial” School 
5 

6 


Furniture depends largely upon the finish 

desired. The Imperial Line of Teachers’ 

Desks, Classroom and Library Tables, Of- 

fice Desks and all types of chairs is com- 

== rt Se plete in four grades from Plain Oak to the 

oye reper eke high grade Quartered Oak, Mahogany and 

Walnut. The trade name “Imperial” and 

the famous Imperial trade mark are your 

guarantee of excellence regardless of the 
grade selected. 


. Fire resistant 
. Low upkeep 





Simplex and Duplex Bulletin Boards 






Look for this mark on 
all your desks and 
tables. 








A necessity in the modern schoolroom, you will find 
Simplex and Duplex Bulletin Boards quality products 
of proven reliability. Samples free upon request. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CoO. 


Manufacturers of Blackboards, Bulletin Boards and School Equipment 


A complete catalog will be sent through 
our nearest distributor on request. 


IMPERIAL DESK COMPANY 


EVANSVILLE INDIANA 





17 E. 23rd St. Chicago, IIl. 








1A 
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; | Mouse Traps 
pee: | and Movables 
y | NCE more the world has beaten a 


path to the proverbial mouse trap 
maker 

















a tribute to a manufacturer 
inspired by the ambition to make the best 
rather than the most. 


At the year’s successful ending, grati- 
fication is heightened by the happy 
thought that a multitude of children 
are now better seated than ever before. 


THE ROYAL CHAIR 
‘A Lifetime Chair’ 


CHICAGO 


POUVN.QU0Q0ONOUARONUODOOSOOAOAOOUNEOA ASUSTeK 


ROY AL METAL 


Manufacturing Company 
1130 So. Michigan Boulevard 


OS QUUUUNUUIUUAUUUUOUUUEOUUUOUUUOUAGAOUUUEOUAERUAAAUUUEAUUAUUAEOULAUAEOUEEUGEUGEUAEAUAUARUAEUAEUUAEU CAAA AAU AAU UUAAAEUUAAEUUUEUUGEUUEUUEUUEULUUSUAUUAEUUAUATEUUAEAUCOAAUUAGEOOONOOOETOTU HAUL UAEUUAUUEULEAAUUEUAnn Le 


HONTONUQOUNOUN.NUON0000000000000000000000000 HUET 
HIUUJUimOOOOOoococ 


itt 
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| We design and manufacture School 
| Desks and Auditorium Chairs to meet 
| the needs of every Board of Education. 


4 











We have jobbing connections that carry 


ae, No. 600 ADJUSTABLE 
sya COMBINATION DESK stock in every part of the United States. pDESTAL DESe 
offered. All have imitated its | Simple rigid perpendicular ad- 
—— outline--none have ex- | justment. Automatic ‘“‘plus and 
elled its quality. + . mirus” adjustment. 
| Fifty- four years of bona fide actual experience has - 
made us so, and we proudly claim that our new im- | 
proved and augmented line is second to none in the | 
world. | 
A Style to Suit Every Preference 
A Quality to Satisfy the Post Exacting 











ACADEMIC CHAIR DESK EVERFAST PEDESTAL DESK 
‘ 
; Th 
step ahead of other desks of | A Price to Fit Every Purse ok sor peek, Walee ae 


ere are 
imitations of this desk but none 
to compare. 


this has perpendicular and 
horizo be adjustment. 


If you contemplate purchase of school furniture, it will 


be to your interest to get in touch with us. By all | 
means send for our New Catalog. | 
If you are dealing in school equipment let us acquaint | 
| you with what we have to offer. We have some terri- | 


| tory open to offer high class representatives. 











PEDESTAL TABLET 
ARM CHAIR 


MOVES” ——-s ARLINGTON SEATING CO. 
The original of its type. It ha 
been, freely imitated bet aeue | Arlington Heights, Ill. 


SAFE 
or LFF BRACES 


A standard design with a supe- 
rior quality. 


























A twist of the patented 
Wittliff tightening device 
will make a wobbly, creaky Wittliff Furniture Brace Company 
chair STURDY. 2810 Superior Avenue ete Cleveland, Ohio “lato 


A Brace could have prevented 
this. 


healthy chairs with WITTLIFF BRACES 





Jan 


—<€ 
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eee ys yee ye 
BLACK B.O'AR D 
ENDURAROC, 
“Synthetic-Slate” blackboard 
(Asbestos-cement base) 


Will outlast the school building 
in which it is installed 


We make them permanently black by mix- 
ing black mineral pigment with finely 
ground slate and carborundum as an in- 
tegral part of the blackboard surface. 


PERMAROC, 
(Gypsum rock base) 


The lowest priced per- 
manent blackboard 
on the market 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


eB Loh JE NK 
(Wood fibre base) 


Guaranteed for ten years 
but built to last 
much longer 


You can get away from those gray boards, 
some folks mistakenly term “Blackboards,” 
by specifying any of these three grades of 
Rowles’ manufactured blackboards. 


Samples and details upon request 


E.W.A.ROWLES CO. 


2345-2351 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Dealers ~Write for Agency: some Good Territory still open 


Ce LT DM rete 


6 
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Samson Tables 
Are Better 


Samson methods of construction 
provide many reasons why these 
tables are not “just tables,” but in- 
finitely better. 

Samson heavy five plywood tops 
are built up from carefully selected 
stock. 

Drawers are dovetailed back and 
front and will always slide easily. 
They will not tip down when ex- 
tended no matter how heavily loaded. 

Samson table legs, are box construction with taper mitre joints. This method retains the full 
thickness and strength of the stock from top to bottom. They are, left open at both ends so that 
there may be an even expansion and contraction (without breaks) of the stock through climatic 
changes. Domes-of-Silence are furnished for each leg. 

Under Top Construction, cleats made of 1” stock and 4” wide are anchored to top on each side 
of drawer with heavy screws, counter sunk. The ends of the cleats 
are fastened to the rails. These cleats prevent warping of tops and 
serve not only as a secure foundation for drawer slides which are 
fastened to them, but also encase the drawers and make them 
dustproof. 

Finish. The Best Standard Office Oak, Walnut and Mahogany 
DIRECTORS finishes are used, and such special colors as may be desired to 
TABLES match equipment already installed. Write for full particulars. 


— MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


NAPPANEE - - - INDIANA 


Model 321 








OFFICE 
TABLES 


TRADE MARK 





























MODERN Assembly Halls 
deserve MODERN Seating 


Portable Assembly Chairs of Modern Design mean greater 
economy and greater flexibility. And Portable Assembly 
Chairs of Modern design are comfortable. 


Every day, new schools are being equipped with Mahoney Chairs, the chairs 
that excel in strength, comfort and economy. 

Mahoney Chairs are strong because of careful selection of materials and ex- 
clusive design. For example, the patented reenforced Mahoney seat (used in 
all slat seat chairs) is cross braced at two points with invisible solid steel rods 





which bind the seat firmly together and absolutely prevent the loosening of Portable Chair No. 251 shown 
: above has heavy framed curved 

back and seat of hard maple. All 
greatly to the Mahoney reputation for ruggedness and stamina. slats flush with frame. Double 
” dowel construction throughout. 


slats and the pulling apart of joints—an exclusive feature which contributes 


Mahoney Chairs are comfortable because of correctly shaped posture seats 
and backs that are scientifically designed to gently support without objection- 
able pressure. 





Mahoney Assembly and Portable Chairs are not high priced, and because of 
their ruggedness you will find them exceptionally economical. 


Write for Complete Catalog No. 16 


THE MAHORNEY CHAIR Co. 


Central and Western Sales Office ee wo No. 85 has extra 

be x wide curved back with steel rods 

230 East Ohio Street, Chicago extending across outside of top 
Factory and General Offices—Gardner, Mass. ee ee ee 


independent of short legs. Ideal 


Showrooms—New York City, Boston, and Hartford, Conn. for stripping in sections. 
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Every Valleyco Blackboard is CERTIFIED Unconditionally Never to Crack, Check, Chip or Gloss 





= 


y 


| 


| 





r The Chalk Test Proves 


ECONOMICAL 


moistureproor Walleyco Superiority 


HE SMOOTH velvety surface of these famous black- 
NON-WARPING ita is ideal for any classroom .. . from kinder- 
garten to post-graduate laboratory. Jet black but free 


NON-BUCKLING from gloss ... constructed to deliver a world of wear and 
to withstand countless years of service. 
EVERLASTING Priced reasonably to afford economical installation in 
j all public schools, township schools or private academies. 


Mr. Jobber CINOPLATE 


Th ll - 
ba feces ——_ Our leader .. . the most remarkable blackboard on the 


: ; market; specially treated wood; grainless; knotless; 
1930 is practically an absolutely waterproof. 
assurance that you 


will do a bigger and 


better business than CINOBESTOS CINOBOARD 


oe in your history. Long asbestos fibre and Portland Wood fibres specially treated and 
Write us for details cement. kiln cured. 


TODAY! 





Your local dealer will quote prices and show samples... 
or write us direct. 


116-118 EAST CINCINNATI, 0O., 


ware st. TheValleyco Co.,Inc. us. 
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MMT 
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DUPLICATOR 


If your dealer cannot supply yo yo 


U, 


write for further information. 


THE SAFE-GUARD CHECK WRITER CORP. 


Lansdale, Pennsylvania 
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Modern Schools 
Prefer this Improved Inkwell 


Air-Tight — Non- Evaporating — Dust- Proof 


No breakage. The new, improved, all- 
hard-rubber Sengbusch Self-Closing 
Inkstand saves books and clothes. No 
school can afford to do without them. 


SAVES 75% OF YOUR PRESENT ANNUAL INK BILL 


Adopted as standard by the business 
world. Millions in use giving satisfac- 
tory service. Simple to install. No spe- 
cial tools required. Further informa- 
tion will be gladly sent to you on re- 
quest. 


_ Sengbusch 


Self-Closing Inkstand Company 
game 1018 Sengbusch Building, Milwaukee, Wis. EEE 





Pa SSTOOMS 


of the modern type are made 
even more up-to-date 
when equipped 


used in the 
classrooms of more 


than 3000 modern 
schools because of 


EUREKA Service 
EUREKA Quality 
EUREKA Prices 


EUREKA comes in two colors — tan and green 


Write for samples and beautiful descriptive folder 


PADDOCK CORK COMPANY 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


1209 DE KALB AVE. 
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WRITE FOR OUR 
SCHOOL SUPPLY 
PRICE LIST 


FOR 70 YEARS 
““SANFORD’S” 
HAS STOOD FOR 
HIGHEST QUALITY 


STA FORDS Inks 
and Paste Schools 











THIS INK WILL NOT 


BEST INK FOR 
THICKEN IN WELLS 


SCHOOL OFFICE 
Writes Bright Blue 
Turns Jet Black 


A Reputation Merit has Won 


Sanford’s Products have been used in schools for 
three generations, and have established, by merit and 
service, a reputation known to all School Supply Buy- 
ers, for highest quality. 


l Sanford’s School 
Black Ink is a 
black aniline ink 


Sanford’s Premium 


and is especially 
satisfactory for 
general school 
purposes. It will 
not thicken in the 
ink well. It writes 
a deep black and 
dries black. 





In supplying their schools with Sanford’s Inks and 
Pastes, buyers take no chances—they know they are 
getting the best quality products on the market. 


SANFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





Writing Fluid is the ideal 
ink for use in the school 
office, as well as in all 
business offices and homes. 
It writes a navy blue, 
which is easy to read, and 
in a short time turns to 
an intense and permanent 
black. It has defied time 
for over 70 years. 


For all records where 
absolute permanency is 
required, use Santord’s 
Premium Writing Fluid. 


ECONOMICAL SCHOOL 
PASTE IN FOUR SIZES 


Sanford’s 


It never fades. 


No. 711—Quart 













BLUE BLACK 
SCHOOL INK 


This ink writes 
blue and dries 
black. It is a 
very serviceable 
school ink—per- 
manent,and most 


LIBRARY rhe 

Sanford’s Li- 
brary Paste sticks 
instantly and 
holds. It remains 
soft and moist in- 
definitely in the 
water-well pack- 


School Paste is a 


white, clean paste, put up espe- 
cially for school use. Its quality is 
vouched for by Sanford’s, and its 


price makes it the most economical 


Pints; No. BE SoReAD VERTIN™ 


to use. There are four sizes: N ee ae 
atiefe : s the most satis- 
satisfactory for 751—Quarts; No. 752— | Samosa five factory paste for 
; mS 
sak tiitdesiaae 755—Gallons; also in half gallons. QSktcaco — wew vous the office of the ria 
00k use. 





school. 





1930 should be devoted to careful selection 


of all purchases to insure sound investment 
and not speculation. 
THE IDEAL FOLDING 








is the most seasoned investment in auxiliary 


seating at present available. 


CHAIR 
(QS IG 


The IDEAL should be investigated carefully! 


Let us send you a sample for this purpose. 





Clarin Mfg. Co., 2446 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel (ex- 


cepting seat and rubber floor contacts) and 
will not mar the finest floor nor damage the 


Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, finish 
and seat as checked. 
1) Brown (walnut) 


| 

| 1.) Battleship Gray () Wood Seat 
| () Maroon (mahogany) 

| 

| 


[] Olive Green [] Leatherette Seat 


We will either return it or pay for it after a reasonable trial. 


ices 


most delicate floor covering. 


— 








4 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
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1—East High School, Denver, Colo. 2—Public School No. 15, Paterson, 3—Alameda High School, Alameda 4—Worcester Junior High School, 
Mr. Geo. H. Williamson, N. J. Lee and Hewitt, engineers Cal. Mr. Carl Werner, architect, Worcester, Mass. J. D. Leland & Co., 
architect. and architects, New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. Archts. and Engrs., Boston, Mass. 


5—Alexander Hamilton Intermedi- 


ate School, Seattle, Wash. Mr.F. A. 
Naramore, architect, Seattle, Wash. 


6—Junior High School No. 3, 
Trenton, N. J. Mr. Ernest Sibley, 
architect, Palisade, N. J. 


These schools are well heated 


OOD heating is of first importance to schools. 

Plenty of heat for every radiator in zero weather. 

Not too much when the mercury rises. Always the 
proper amount of heat for classroom comfert. 


Conditions that call for the flexibility and close control 
which the Jennings Vacuum Heating Pump provides. 
A few representative installations are illustrated. 


If you are unfamiliar with Jennings heating pump 
equipment, complete information will be sent on request. 
RETURN LINE AND AIR LINE VACUUM HEATING PUMPS - CONDENSATION PUMPS 


COMPRESSORS AND VACUUM PUMPS MARINE PUMPS - SEWAGE EJEC- 
FOR AIR AND GASES ~ STANDARD TORS ~- SUMP PUMPS - FLAT BOX 


SUCTION CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS - PUMPS - HOUSE SERVICE PUMPS 


ennings Pumps 


a 


HE NASH ENGINEERING CO 11 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORW. 








nT 


Matter in the Post Office at Milwaukee under Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


more than three months old, 50 cents. Sample copies, 35 cents. 


upon publication. 
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America's Triumphant 
School Architecture 


Europe gave to the world classic expressions 
and standards in architecture. Its marvelous 
creations will live to enthuse and inspire men in 
all lands, and will stimulate re-creations under 
new environment, new interpretation, and new 
grandeur. 


America is giving the world the most magnifi- 
cent expressions in school architecture. These 
expressions not only excel in exterior design and 
ornateness, but they demonstrate an amazing 
development in interior planning and mechan- 
ical equipment. Nowhere else on the globe has 
the genius of construction received greater en- 
couragement, nowhere have its objectives found 
a more eloquent fulfillment. 


Thus American school architecture stands out 
as a marvelous achievement in the field of build- 
ing construction. The art of the architect has 
been combined with the science of the engi- 
neer. They have reared a housing for the youth 
of the land that is at once attractive, conven- 
ient, and safe. 


But, more than that. Modern architecture has 
intimately concerned itself with the function 
and purpose of the school. It has lent itself to 
the mission of education in providing the phys- 
ical essentials which facilitate the operations of 
the school. Instead of wedging a school into a 
structure, it has adapted the structure to the 
purpose of the school. 


It is, therefore, not claiming too much to hold 
that no country in the world today approaches 
the architectural genius and engineering ability 
in schoolhouse planning and construction which 
is exemplified in the United States. But, the 
modern schoolhouse expresses not only the skill 
of both designer and engineer, but it also dem- 
onstrates the artistic sense, and the aspirations 
and ambitions of the American community. 


The Editor. 
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“What an Architect Does for His Money” 


James O. Betelle, A. I. A. Of the Firm of Guilbert @ Betelle, Architects, Newark, N. J. 


To the person unfamiliar with building mat- 
ters and the employment of an architect, just 
what the architect does for his money, and what 
his duties are, is more or less of a mystery. 
They often feel that the fee of 6 per cent of the 
cost of the building is mostly clear profit be- 
cause all he needs to conduct his business is a 
few sheets of paper, some lead pencils, a T 
square, and a triangle, all of which cost very 
little and last a long time. The purpose of this 
article is to make clear just what kind of man 
the architect should be; what he does to earn 
his money; what it costs him to carry on his 
business; and what his duties and responsibili- 
ties are generally. 

To begin with, an architect should be a man 
of considerable education and training, with a 
broad cultural background. He should be a 
graduate of a college course 
in architecture, after which 
he should spend from six 
to ten years working in 
well-established architects’ 
offices, and, if possible, 
traveling and studying in 
Europe, all in order to 
equip him with the proper 
knowledge and experience 
required in his profession 
and to justify his charging 
a proper fee for his work. It 
has often been truly said 
that an architect is not of 
“age” until he is over 30. It 
is surely not any more ad- 
visable for an architect to 
start in to practice immedi- 
ately after graduating from 
college, without experience. 
than it is for a doctor to 
start practicing medicine 
immediately upon graduat- 
ing from a medical school 
and before he has had any 
experience as an intern ina 
hospital. 

The long preliminary 
training and experience re- 
quired by an architect is 
very costly in time and 
money. Therefore, when he 
enters into business for 
himself and renders the 
highest quality of service to 
his clients, he is certainly 
entitled to proper recogni- 
tion in the form of remun- 
eration to compensate for 
the vears spent in acquiring 
the knowledge necessary ir 
his profession. 

Personal Qualifications 


An architect must noi 
only be familiar with the 


history of his own art and the development of 
its different “‘styles,’ but he must also have 
a working knowledge of the allied arts, such as 
interior decorating, landscape work, sculpture, 
etc. He must also have knowledge of the various 
standard building materials, their relative costs 
and availability for use in certain instances. He 
must be familiar with the building laws of vari- 
ous cities and states, and prepare his plans ac- 
cordingly. He must know how to get the best 
results from the least money and thereby satis- 
fy his client as well as justify his employment 
as architect. He must not only know how io 
make ‘pretty’ drawings, but also how to pre- 
pare working plans which can be understood by 
the contractor, and to write specifications that 
will not only describe the materials wanted and 
where and how they are to be used, but which 
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will also be in such definite language that they 
will guard all parties concerned against misun- 
derstanding, disputes, and legal entanglements. 
He must also know how to deal with owner and 
contractor and to get results from each. He 
must have a working knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of heating and ventilating, plumbing and 
electrical work, and keep up-to-date, generally, 
in all departments of the building industry. 

An architect does not only draw plans, but 
has many other duties; sometimes his versatil- 
ity is amazing. He not only coordinates the 
work of the various craftsmen, but promotes 
good will and cooperation from all parties con- 
cerned, so that the work will progress with the 
least possible amount of friction and the build- 
ing be completed to the satisfaction of everyone. 

Among the many things the architect does 
for his money are the fol- 
lowing: 


Necessary Preliminary 


Work 


Advice on Site. If em- 
ployed in time, he gives his 
advice on the site to be pur- 
chased; that is, where one 
or more sites are under con- 
sideration the architect, by 
visiting the site and making 
sketches of the proposed 
building, can give valuable 
advice as to the best loca- 
tion to be purchased. Where 
a site sometimes looks un- 
suitable to the purchaser, 
the architect, through his 
knowledge and experience, 
can show where these pecu- 
liarities can be used to ad- 
vantage. 

Analysis of Problem and 
Preliminary Sketches. The 
architect analyzes the re- 
quirements of the particu- 
lar building, advises upon 
its various features, and 
prepares preliminary 
sketches showing various 
schemes for both plans and 
elevations. He revises these 
preliminary plans and ele- 
vations until all parties are 
satisfied. It should be real- 
ized that our first ideas are 
seldom the best ones, and it 
is only through making 
sketch after sketch that a 
result really worth while is 
obtained. In architecture, 
as in other things, the sim- 
plest solutions to a problem 
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thought of until many efforts have been made. 

Working Drawings. After the preliminary 
sketches have been made and approved, the 
working drawings are prepared. These drawings 
are made at a larger scale, usually on linen, 
from which blue prints can be made and from 
which the building is erected. These working 
drawings, beside the plan itself, contain all the 
notes and figures that are necessary for the con- 
tractors to have in order to erect the building. 
In addition to the working plans for the general 
construction of the building, drawings showing 
the layout of the heating and ventilating, 
plumbing, and electrical work, as well as the 
structural engineering, are necessary. 

Specifications. Accompanying the working 
drawings are the specifications, which are a de- 
scription of the materials to be used and the 
methods of construction to be followed. These 
specifications not only include the general build- 
ing requirements, but also the requirements of 
the heating and ventilating, plumbing, and elec- 
trical work. 


Bids and Contracts 


Proposals. After the working drawings and 
specifications have been completed, the archi- 
tect then obtains proposals from a number of 
contractors stating the amount of money for 
which they will erect the building. After these 
proposals are received, they are investigated 
and analyzed by the architect and a report 
made to the owner advising him to whom and 
how the contract should be let. 

Contracts. The architect should possess 
enough legal knowledge to enable him to pre- 
pare the contracts for the building and have 
them signed by the various parties interested. 
At the same time he supervises the preparation 
of a surety bond, if one is required. 

Detail Drawings. After the contracts are let, 
there are many more large-scale and full-size 
detail drawings to be made, which are explana- 
tory of the working drawings. These detail 
drawings cover such items as large-size-scale 
drawings and full-size details of all window 
frames, all doors, exterior stonework and trim, 
interior woodwork and trim, as well as many 
other items entering into the construction of 
the building too numerous to mention. 

Shop Drawings. During the erection of the 
building the subcontractors for the various di- 
visions of the work make many drawings for 
their shops, compiled from the architect’s work- 
ing drawings and details. These are sent in to 
the architect for examination and approval, 
such as scale drawings of each and every piece 
of stone on the job, the layout of all the reen- 
forced rods in the concrete, details of each and 
every structural-steel beam in the building, and 
numerous other items. These drawings are 
checked up by the architect and after being ap- 
proved by him are used to get out the material 
to be used in the building. 


Getting the Building Built 


Supervision. During the erection of the 
building, the work is supervised by the architect 
or his representative. The architect visits the 
building, not only to check up on the amount 
and quality of the building materials being 
used, but also to explain any points which seem 
obscure or not fully understood by the various 
contractors or the workmen. These visits of 
supervision are not simply to watch the building 
being erected, but are of the utmost importance 
in coordinating the various trades and getting 
the finished results which are desired. 

General Business Administration. The archi- 
tect is also required to carry on the general 
business administration of the building opera- 
tions. That is, he keeps account of the amounts 
of the various contracts, issues periodical cer- 
tificates for payment as the work progresses, 
and keeps a record of any additions or deduc- 
tions from the contract price. He also keeps in 
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touch with the various contractors and the 
owner and acts as intermediary between both 
parties. 

Responsibility of an Architect. The archi- 
tect is responsible for the efficiency of the plan 
and the success of the building, its structural 
strength, its engineering features, such as the 
heating and plumbing and electric work, and 
seeing to it that all functions properly. He is 
also responsible to a certain extent for the work 
of the contractor, making certain that his plans 
and specifications have been followed. 


The “Instruments of Service” 


Number of Drawings. Very few people real- 
ize the number of drawings that it is necessary 
for an architect to prepare in order to produce 
the best results on any building. As an example, 
take a school building costing around $275,000. 
There would be in the first place about twenty 
small-scale working drawings, on which esti- 
mates are taken. There would be about sixty 
more large-scale and full-size details. In addi- 
tion to this there are about thirty shop draw- 
ings received from the subcontractors for ap- 
proval and applying to the different branches 
of the work. 

In addition to these drawings, a complete 
specification would contain approximately 200 
pages of closely written descriptive matter. 

Blue Prints. After drawings are prepared 
there is considerable cost involved for blue 
prints which the architect furnishes for the use 
of the contractors. 

Office .Organization. An architect carrying 
on any considerable amount of work needs a 
large office organization if he is to do his work 
properly and earn the fees paid him. This or- 
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ganization not only includes the usual archi- 
tectural draftsmen, but also heating engineers, 
plumbing engineers, electrical engineers, struc- 
tural engineers, and specification writers. It also 
includes a force of outside superintendents, who 
inake frequent visits to the various buildings 
and travel from place to place by automobile. 


The Architect’s Costs and Profits 


The next question which naturally comes to 
mind is, “What does it cost the architect to do 
all this work and how much profit has he left 
at its completion, assuming that he runs into 
no snags and everything goes along as per 
schedule?” 

Assuming that the school building costs 
$275,000, the architect’s fee at 6 per cent would 
be $16,500. The cost of producing the sketches 
and working drawings would be approximately 
$6,600. The cost of making details would be ap- 
proximately $2,750. The supervision would cost 
about $1,650. All of the above make a total 
office cost of $11,000, in which is included the 
architect’s overhead for such items as rent, in- 
surance, telephone, office help, etc. The remain- 
ing $5,500 is the architect’s return if he is lucky 
enough to have a normal job without unforseen 
difficulties, which is not always the case. 

We now know some of the many things an 
architect does for his money. According to the 
above it can easily be seen that the profits on 
any one project are not out of proportion to the 
amount of work done, the training and experi- 
ence necessary to carry on this work, and the 
heavy responsibility involved. The architect is 
far from being overpaid, for the facts show that 
his margin of profit is much less than in any of 
the other learned professions. 
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Economy in Elementary-School Buildings 


The term “economy,” when applied to build- 
ings, suggests a saving in money cost. When ap- 
plied to school buildings, saving in money cost 
becomes an important matter, because of the 
limitations placed on money supply by laws 
limiting the indebtedness of school districts, 
governing the levying and collection of taxes, 
and limiting the amount so collected which can 
be applied to buildings. 

These laws apply alike to all districts in the 
state, without flexibility or provision whereby 
growing communities can increase their re- 
sources in proportion to their real educational 
necessities. 

Boards of education rarely have the means 
with which to provide all desired facilities, in 
the way of buildings and equipment, with which 
to carry on schoolwork and care for natural ex- 
pansion — especially in rapidly growing com- 





munities. The object then is to supply as much. 


accommodation as possible, and as economical- 
ly as possible. 

But, real economy in building, cannot be 
measured by lesser money cost alone, and it is 
poor economy to secure low cost by the employ- 
ment of cheap materials, lacking permanence, 
and to combine them in a cheap way. Nor, is it 
real economy, to omit necessary facilities used 
in modern educational methods, or in any way 
to neglect the important items of light, heat, 
and air by installing equipment inadequate for 
the complete comfort and welfare of the pupils. 
Nor should we disregard those elements in plan- 
ning which make the building easy to supervise, 
and which aid in easy administration of the 
school. 


The Problem of Lower Building Cost 

Aside from all questions of cost, the public 
will judge a building by its appearance — both 
inside and out -- without much thought con- 
cerning its fitness or adaptability for the work 
of the school, and the public attitude becomes 
practically a demand that the resulting building 
shall look well. Hence, to harmonize all of the 
above conditions, and obtain a maximum of 
accommodation for school purposes and an at- 
tractive building from the standpoint of design 
for a low money cost, is the architect’s problem 
and worthy of his best endeavor. 

To secure lower building cost, standardization 
of plans and building design has been suggested 
and tried in some cities. This consisted in de- 
signing a standard classroom and grouping sev- 
eral of these standard classrooms in different 
ways to vary the required capacities of build- 
ings, and building several buildings from the 
same plan. The principle was applied to elemen- 
tary schools in particular. The advisability of 
such standardization is debatable to say the 
least, for many elements such as irregularity of 
size, shape, and topography of site, the con- 
stantly changing methods of instruction, and 
similar conditions make necessary a constant 
revision of plan and facilities required in school 
buildings. Hence the architect’s aim should be 
to provide for today the best he can, and to 
anticipate the future as much as possible, and 
to build into his building an element of flexibil- 
ity which will permit of rearrangement and 
adaptation to future practice as far as he pos- 
sibly can. 

The writer’s experience has been that the 
standardization of buildings as outlined above is 
no material aid to lower costs, and that build- 
ings of widely different arrangement and design 
have cost about the same per cubic foot, while 
more than one building from the same plan 
have been of practically the same cost. 
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The principle of standardizing can be used to 
advantage, however, in construction without 
standardizing the building, but the principle 
will be applied to the construction units em- 
ployed with the purpose of decreasing the num- 
ber of different units and of increasing the num- 
ber of the same kind employed in the building. 
In concrete construction, for instance, it is 
easier to cover a large area with spans all alike 
and the joist or beams all the same, with the 
same reenforcing bars all assembled in the same 
way, than to cover the same area with floor 
spans of six or eight different widths, with its 
consequent six or eight different lengths and 
shapes of reenforced steel to be sorted and piled 
separately and watched to insure proper placing 
on the werk. Multiplicity of types means more 
or less confusion and confusion means loss of 
time and hence money. It may be said it ought 
to be easy to maintain orderly arrangement of 
material so no confusion can occur. Possibly it 
ought. But, in practice, the disorder comes and 
more or less confusion exists. 

This principle of standard units of construc- 
tion applies to many of the elements entering 
building construction and, where employed, a 
lower cost is noticeable without in any way pen- 
alizing the design or appearance of the building 
to any appreciable extent. 

Trade and shop practice in fabricating ma- 
terials with reference to building construction 
can be taken into consideration with profit 
when making scale and detail drawings. The 
nearer the approach to standard methods, the 
better the chance for fair prices — and this is 
possible without any real loss in the finished ap- 
pearance of the building. 

Labor is a large item in building costs. Labor 
rules and regulations have a corresponding 
effect. It cannot be said that labor ever rules in 
a way to reduce labor costs. The rulings gener- 
ally are negative. Increase of wages does not 
mean a corresponding increase in output, but 
rather the contrary. In fact the day’s work in 
many trades is practically limited, and the limit 
has but little relation to the workman’s ca- 


pacity. Some trades are more troublesome, be- 
ing more unreasonable in their demands than 
others. Jurisdictional disputes as to which trade 
certain work belongs, bring delay and trouble 
also. Without condemning the principle of or- 
ganization, labor as at present organized and 
controlled in some trades, is arbitrary and un- 
reasonable in its demands. Any effort to min- 
imize or dispense with the work of such unrea- 
sonable trades is justifiable. 

As the public has taken no interest apparent- 
ly, and has been inclined to throw the burden 
of these disputes on the contractors, the con- 
tractors have granted the labor demands and so 
have passed the burden of expense to the own- 
ers of the building. 


Reducing Labor Cost in Building 
Construction 


How to minimize the element of increasing 
labor cost must be left to the ingenuity of the 
architect and the contractor, provided the latter 
is willing to cooperate with the architect. In 
whatever method is adopted, however, the 
owner must understand that he is the only bene- 
ficiary and hence should give his support to any 
means used to lessen labor cost in* building 
construction. 

With respect to types of construction, every 
architect develops a building habit; that is, he 
generally favors a certain type of construction 
for his own reasons. He may be more familiar 
with one type than another, or he may leave it 
to the engineer he employs to do his structural 
engineering and so adopt his engineer’s habit. 
Be that as it may, there are advocates of any 
scheme proposed, and the architect must make 
his choice largely because of his own experience 
and analysis of the various types. 

Skeleton construction with structural mem- 
bers of steel or concrete, with inclosing walls of 
brick and interior walls of brick, or more usu- 
ally tile, and wall-bearing construction where 
the walls inclosing the building and the corridor 
walls are made to support the floors (thus dis- 
pensing with the steel or concrete frame) are 
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two cases in point and worthy of special con- 
sideration. 

A combination of skeleton and wall-bearing 
construction is sometimes used. 

In the writer’s practice, the straight wall- 
bearing construction is used because, consider- 
ing all phases of the building problem, it is con- 
sidered to be the most flexible and economical 
for low buildings two or three stories in height 
as most school buildings are. The type of con- 
struction used has an influence for or against 
low building costs, depending largely on the 
way advantageous properties of the type chosen 
are recognized and used by the architect. 

Heating systems have an influence on costs. 
The central ventilating plants, where used, take 
up the corridor walls almost entirely for heat 
and vent flues. If locker spaces and cases in 
walls of classrooms are desired, the space re- 
quired must be added to the thickness of corri- 
dor walls, thus making corridor walls from 3 
to 4 ft. thick, and adding materially to the 
cubic contents of the building and consequent 
cost. Straight-blast systems are employed in 
some cities, which depend entirely on air warm- 
ed at a central point and forced to the various 
rooms by blowers and without aid from direct 
radiation. The split system employs a central 
plant for heating air for heat and ventilation, 
and direct radiation for heat when fans are not 
in operation, or to take up heat losses. Both of 
the above systems employ corridor walls for 
heat and ventilation flues. 

A third and newer system employs individual 
unit heaters which deliver the required amount 
of air per pupil from outside, properly warmed 
to each room, with or without direct radiation 
as an auxiliary. This system allows a major 
part of the space occupied by corridor walls to 
be used for storage cases or lockers without un- 
due thickness of walls: also permits a grouping 
of rooms so that ventilation can be maintained 
in detached portions of the building without 
regard to the rest of the building, and can be 
easily controlled from the boiler room. The 
architect must make his own choice of these 
systems and be governed by his own conclusions 
as to which system has the greatest flexibility 
and is, all things considered, the most econom- 
ical in first cost and operation. 

The above paragraphs mention several ele- 
ments having a very material influence on the 
economy of building. The application of any of 
them will depend on the architect’s habit in 
construction and the method of conducting his 
practice. The writer is convinced that all of 
these aspects must be kept in mind and that the 
architect must do a considerable amount of in- 
dependent thinking. He must direct the whole 
course of building construction if any marked 
degree of economy is to be gained in his own 
projects. 


Steps in the Construction of the Building 

With these matters pertaining to construc- 
tion of buildings in mind, and a program or list 
of the accommodations desired by the board of 
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education, the architect proceeds to block out 
floor plans which provide the accommodations 
wanted, and because of massing suggested will 
make possible a reasonably satisfactory build- 
ing from the standpoint of design. 

The classrooms of the same width are group- 
ed together as suggested above; larger rooms 
are grouped in the same way; and the various 
groups forming different sections of the build- 
ing are arranged in such way as to conform to 
the characteristics of the site. Corridors must 
be wide enough to afford quick and easy com- 
munication between rooms; stairs should be 
arranged so a stair is within easy reach from 
any one room; state and municipal regulations 
must be complied with; and, when ready, the 
plan should be submitted to school authorities 
for checking up and criticism. 

The superintendent and principal and the 
principal members of the school faculty must 
check up the plans as to arrangement and 
grouping of rooms, and the special facilities de- 
sired in order to do the best work in their vari- 
ous branches of study. The architect must have 
this cooperation from the faculty if he is to pro- 
duce a building which will be an aid and incen- 
tive to its occupants to do their best work. 

The question of cost is never to be forgotten, 
and if all that is desired cannot be obtained for 
the amount available, the same faculty must be 
consulted again and their cooperation asked in 
choosing what can be the most easily omitted. 
The architect, out of his experience, can often 
accomplish a purpose in a simpler and less ex- 
pensive way than originally suggested without 
diminishing the efficiency of the school, but he 
needs the cooperation of the faculty in adopting 
the simpler forms. 

With sketch plans approved, the working 
drawings consisting of floor plans, elevations, 
sections, scale .details illustrating special fea- 
tures, construction drawings, heating, wiring, 
and plumbing plans, and specifications describ- 
ing the materials to be employed, are prepared 

The clarity with which these drawings pre- 
sent the work to be done by the various con- 
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MAIN ENTRANCE TOWER, THE C. M. BARDWELL SCHOOL, AURORA, ILLINOIS 
The Jos. C. Llewellyn Company, Architects, Chicago, Illinois 
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VIEW OF CLASSROOM—-PRIMARY GRADE 
INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE C. M. BARDWELL SCHOOL, 
The Jos. C. Llewellyn Company, Architects, Chicago, 
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tractors will determine, to a very great degree, 
the economy in cost of the building. Simple con- 
struction, compliance with trade and shop prac- 
tice of various material manufacturers, choice 
of methods, minimizing trouble from labor con- 
ditions through choice of materials and trades 
employed, choice of mechanical equipment, 
must be embodied in the plans and specifi- 
cations. 

Plans so prepared will result in close and in- 
telligent bidding and will be appreciated by the 
parties estimating more than any one else. That 
appreciation will be reflected in the proposals, 

In taking estimates, the writer is a believer in 
the economical value of divided contracts as 
against general contracts, and regards this prin- 
ciple as one of the best means of securing a fair 
price in building construction — especially in 
buildings of good size. Even in small buildings 
it has proved effective. There are several rea- 
sons, sound business ones, for this practice in 
letting contracts. The method is not favored by 
architects generally because they feel it is an 
expensive method to them. The writer has not 
found it so. 


Conclusions 


What has gone before in this article is one 
architect’s approach to the question of costs in 
school buildings. He has drawn his conclusions 
from his own experience in building various 
types of buildings, and he believes that when 
carried through with a knowledge of building 
problems, will result in reducing costs. 

The conclusions which may be drawn from 
the preceding, are summarized as follows: 


1. In planning buildings, a well thought-out 
arrangement in plan is the first requisite to low 
costs. 


2. That simple straightforward construction 
with the fewest types of construction units is 
less expensive than the same building with 
many types of construction units. 

3. That attention must be given to trade and 
shop practice in fabricating materials employed 
in building construction. 

4. That labor in building, as controlled to- 
day, is a large element in high costs, and while 
not combating the principle of organization, 
we should strive to minimize, or omit alto- 
gether, where possible the labor of the most un- 
reasonable and troublesome trades. 


5. Choice of a system of construction which 
uses the material to greatest advantage and 
which offers greatest adaptation to a variety 
of uses. 


6. Choice of mechanical equipment which 
offers the greatest flexibility and conserves floor 
space. 
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7. Correct planning secured by cooperation 
with school administrators, and drawings which 
clearly convey to the contractors what is re- 
quired, and worked out with some knowledge 
of how contractors and workmen read and use 
drawings. 

8. Sound business principles in letting and 
awarding contracts and in conducting the busi- 
ness of building. 

9. The architect must recognize that there is 
a need for economy in building schools, that the 
best service he can render is to produce as good 
buildings as the average for less money, or bet- 


Kindergarten and Art Room; 
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OAK AVENUE SCHOOL, 


The Jos. C. 
CENTER: Nature Study and Sewing Rooms; 
ter and more complete buildings for the same 
money as the average — and have the will to do 
it. His reward will be the satisfaction which 
comes from a job well done, even though in the 
doing his commission may have been somewhat 
decreased due to a lower cost. 


C. M. BARDWELL ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, AURORA, ILLINOIS 
Joseph C. Llewellyn Co., Architects 
The C. M. Bardwell School contains offices 

for the principal, a teachers’ restroom, a suite 

for the nurse, a bookstore, 25 regular class- 


LA GRANGE, 


Llewellyn Company, Architects, Chicago, Illinois 
LOWER: Cooking Room and Small Auditorium 


ILLINOIS 


rooms; 6 special rooms for kindergarten, an 
open-air suite, a branch of the public library for 
school use, a manual-training shop, rooms for 
cooking and sewing; an auditorium seating 900 
with a large well-equipped stage; a gymnasium 
with a playing floor 44 ft. 7 in. by 85 ft. 4 in., 
and bleacher accommodations for 400; and 
locker and shower rooms for boys and girls; 
and a janitor’s apartment. Two large, well- 
lighted and ventilated playrooms and the upper 
parts of the auditorium and gymnasium occupy 
the attic space, thus bringing into actual use 
every foot of space in the building. 
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VIEW FROM NORTHWEST, OAK AVENUE SCHOOL, LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


The Jos. C. Llewellyn Company, Architects, Chicago, 
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_OAK AVENUE SCHOOL, LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 
The Jos. C. Llewellyn Company, Architects, Chicago, Illinois 






Each classroom is equipped with a teacher’s 
case, including a wardrobe, bookshelves, and 
two extension-slide drawers. A filing case for 
charts and posters, map rails, bulletin boards, 
and blackboards are also provided in each 
room. Miller wardrobes are used for the storage 
of wraps in the lower-grade rooms, and corridor 
lockers for the upper grades. The building is 
adapted to platoon work. 

Corridors are ample for all requirements, and 
stair and exit provisions are ample and con- 
veniently placed. The construction of walls, 
floors, and partitions is of brick, concrete, and 
tile respectively, and the roof is tile. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the entire area of the 
building inside of the outside faces of the ex- 
terior walls is used for educational purposes. 
The total cost of the building equipped was 
$481,485.69. The cubic contents are 1,528,- 
036.98; cost per cubic foot 31.51 cents. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
DOWNERS GROVE, ILLINOIS 


Joseph C. Llewellyn Co., Architects, 
Chicago 

The small elementary school illustrated, is 
one of two schools erected from the same plans. 
It contains 4 classrooms, 2 workrooms, a prin- 
cipal’s office, a nurses’ and teachers’ room, and 
a gymnasium, 40 by 60 ft. The building is 
capable of extension. 

The building contains 213,661 cubic feet, 
and cost $163,570.70, or 32 cents per cubic 
foot, ready for furniture. 

The space usable for educational purposes is 
56.7 per cent. 


OAK AVENUE SCHOOL, 
LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 
Joseph C. Llewellyn Co., Architects, 
Chicago 
The Oak Avenue School, in La Grange, is in- 


tended for the upper grades and is operated on 
(Concluded on Page 162) 
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GYMNASIUM ENTRANCE, NEW ROCHELLE HIGH SCHOOL, NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
‘h Guilbert and Betelle, Architects, Newark, New Jersey 
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on (See Page 161) AUDITORIUM WING, NEW ROCHELLE HIGH SCHOOL, NEW ROCHELLE. NEW YORK 
Guilbert and Betelle, Architects, Newark, New Jersey 
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NEW ROCHELLE HIGH SCHOOL, NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
Guilbert and Betelle, Architects, Newark, New Jersey 
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(See Page 161) NEW ROCHELLE HIGH SCHOOL, NEW ROCHELLE, NEW YORK 
Guilbert and Betelle, Architects, Newark, New Jersey 
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TEANECK HIGH SCHOOL, TEANECK, NEW JERSEY 
Hacker and Hacker, Architects, Fort Lee, New Jersey 


JIDITORIUM, TEANECK HIGH SCHOOL, TEANECK, NEW JERSEY 
Hacker and Hacker, Architects, Fort Lee, New Jersey 
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INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE TEANECK HIGH SCHOOL, TEANECK, NEW JERSEY 
Hacker and Hacker, Architects, Fort Lee, New Jersey - Ss 
Board Room and Second Floor Corridor; CENTER: Shop Department and Library; BOTTOM: Secretary’s Office and Cocking Room 
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A High School of Note .- 


Myra C. Hacker of Hacker & Hacker, Architects, Fort Lee, New Jersey 


There is not one of us who will deny that the 
school is one of the most important factors in civil- 
ization. Yet, like all things of importance, we must 
view it in its proper perspective. There have been 
the famous Peripatetic institutions of learning, but 
we moderns are more inclined to consider the hous- 
ing of our faculties and pupils as one of the serious 
prerequisites of education—and grave is the prob- 
lem of deciding upon the essential characteristics 
of a school, adequate for the scholastic needs of 
the younger generation, serviceable for the com- 
munity gatherings that center around them, adapt- 
able to the fluctuating needs and development of 
the population, durable enough to withstand the 
constant and severe wear-and-tear of years, and 
withal sufficiently economical to guarantee the 
people’s approbation of such public expenditures 
of their money. 

Upon the architect falls the duty of incorporating 
all these necessary features with desirable con- 
struction. While he must not neglect either the 
artistry of his product, or its sound and honest 
materialization, he must remember to satisfy the 
demands of the citizens at large and present to 
their representatives, the board of education, plans 
of superior quality and economical enough to 
justify their existence. But we must not use as a 
synonym for economical the misleading word cheap. 
We are all sensitive to our surroundings. A well- 
designed building does more to improve a child’s 
sense of artistic values than series of photographs, 
lantern slides, and the like. An administrator of 
great prominence stresses the need of buildings 
with a soul. 

In their cooperative efforts there are several 
points upon which the layman takes issue with the 
architect, and upon the satisfactory arbitration of 
these points rests much of the success of the pro- 
posed building. The general trend of this generation 
is toward manifest public economy, no matter what 
its private indulgences may be. To make a popular 
appeal, the architect must show that his suggestions 
admit only of the best materials and workmanship, 
secured at a minimum cost. 

A brief survey of a number of schools would 
lead us to the opinion that, roughly speaking, three 
types of schools are constructed: (1) the extrav- 
agant, ornate building; (2) the loudly proclaimed 
economical building whose economies, upon in- 
vestigation, prove costly mistakes; and (3) the 
building whose modern efficient provisions and con- 


GROUND FLOOR PLAN, TEANECK HIGH SCHOOLM 
TEANECK, NEW JERSEY 
Hacker and Hacker, Architects, Fort Lee, New Jersey 


struction mean long-term thrift and real economy, 
as well as satisfaction to the aesthetic tastes and 
artistic development of the child. 

Let us consider that we are weighing briefly the 
merits of three such types of school buildings. Our 
first requires a great deal of money for the pupil 
capacity achieved. Among the architectural features 
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MAIN ENTRANCE, TEANECK HIGH 


of the building we may find the greatly overworked 

porticoes—one, two, or three in number—sur- 

mounted by heavy stone pediments requiring sup- 

porting steel construction. The large drums of the 

columns and projecting cornices of heavy stone 

require a continuous use of derricks and many men 
- (Continued on Page 140) 
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Hacker and Hacker, Architects, Fort Lee, New Jersey 
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The Issuance 


In the larger communities where bonds are 
frequently issued, school officials become fairly 
familiar with necessary procedure. Small school 
districts have occasion to issue bonds only once 
in a generation and then find themselves badly 
involved unless competent aid is secured. For 
some unexplained reason, men with no legal 
training or financial experience believe them- 
selves to be peculiarly fitted to handle the very 
technical procedure incident to the authoriza- 
tion and sale of bonds. The employment of a 
local attorney is not always sufficient, for he 
usually handles very few bond issues in the 
course of his practice, and the fee involved does 
not justify the exhaustive investigation neces- 
sary to a really competent conduct of proceed- 
ings. 

It is not the intent of this article to try to 
set hard-and-fast rules for procedure in the 
issuance of bonds, but it is proposed to give a 
general idea of precautions which, when taken, 
should enable school-board officials to avoid 
serious mistakes. 

In the first place, it should be kept in mind 
always that the authorization, issuance, and 
sale of bonds is only a process of borrowing 
money. The dealer or broker who handles the 
securities acts as banker to the district. It is 
only reasonable to expect the dealer to make 
every effort to protect himself and his clients. 
The security behind the bonds consists of the 
taxes levied on the taxable property and the 
dealer must be sure that the bonds are legally 
and regularly issued and that they are payable 
from sufficient collectible taxes levied on the 
property involved. When all the legal proceed- 
ings have been completed, a record is compiled 
into a transcript which corresponds to the ab- 
stract of title in a mortgage transaction. It 
must show that the authorities have legal title 
to their office and lawful authority to borrow 
money for their electors. The transcript is sub- 
mitted to the dealer’s attorney for his opinion 
as to the regularity of the proceedings. 


Legal Requirements are Exacting 


There are probably a dozen firms of attor- 
neys in the United States which make a spe- 
cialty of this work. Reference to bond circulars 


of School Bonds in 


H. M. Bucher, Winthrop, Iowa 


and newspaper advertisements of municipal 
bond issues will give the names of attorneys 
generally used in each section of the several 
states. Naturally the laws of various states 
differ as to necessary proceedings, but with a 
few exceptions they are of the same general 
character and differ only in minor details. A few 
states have delegated by constitution or statute 
the right of municipal officials to issue bonds 
without specific authorization of taxpayers, but 
in most places where this can legally be done 
conscientious officials prefer a referendum vote 
rather than take the responsibility upon them- 
selves. Then, too, bond investors prefer bonds 
authorized by direct and specific vote as ex- 
perience has taught them, that greater respon- 
sibility is usually felt by the taxpayers where 
bonds are confirmed in this way. 

A bond election is usually called upon peti- 
tion presented to the school board. The num- 
ber of voters that must sign this petition is gen- 
erally a stated percentage of the number voting 
at the last preceeding general election. The 
board then passes a resolution calling an elec- 
tion and this resolution sets the date of voting, 
prescribes the form of ballot, designates the 
polling place or places, and indicates how notice 
of the election shall be brought to the attention 
of the voters. 

Very particular care should be used to make 
sure that the requirements of all pertinent laws 
are fully met as to notice of election, as it is 
vital that proper notice be given the voters be- 
fore their property is pledged for debt. Most 
states require publication in one or more news- 
papers and also the posting of notices in public 
places. 


Form of Ballot Important 


The form of ballot is also very important, 
and failure to properly state the proposition or 
propositions, has probably invalidated more 
proposed bond issues than any other single 
error. The supreme courts of several states have 
held that the voter must have the opportunity 
to accept or reject each and every proposal sub- 
mitted to him. For example, a proposal to ‘“‘pur- 
chase a site, erect a building thereon, and to 
issue bonds in payment therefor in a sum not 





Small Towns 


exceeding $50,000” should have been stated as 
three separate questions. The courts have ruled 
that the taxpayer should have had an oppor- 
tunity to vote for or against each proposition 
separately. 

After a bond election the school board usu- 
ally meets as a board of review and canvasses 
and certifies the election result. If the election 
has carried, a resolution is passed authorizing 
the issuance of bonds and prescrbiing the man- 
ner of their sale. It is generally best to post- 
pone the adoption of the bond form, as well as 
the printing of the bonds, until they have been 
sold, because purchasers have different prefer- 
ences as to place of payment, size and form of 
coupons, color of bonds, ete. 

When the state laws permit, it is usually a 
good plan to advertise the bonds for sale at a 
rate of interest “not exceeding . . . . per cent” 
(the legal rate) and thus allow bidders to take 
the lowest coupon rate for which they can pay 
par and accrued interest. The money market 
fluctuates just as any other commodity market 
changes and, in the event bonds are offered for 
sale at a rate of interest too low for a par bid, 
the bonds must be reoffered and a delay results. 


Bond Attorney and Investment Banker 

The safest and most practical plan in a ma- 
jority of cases is to first of all ascertain the 
name of an attorney acceptable to the invest- 
ment bankers in the community, who are poten- 
tial purchasers. It is desirable to have this attor- 
ney approve the petition and prepare the subse- 
quent resolutions. His guidance in the matter 
will entail little, if any, extra expense as the 
bond purchaser will bid subject to the “‘favor- 
able opinion of a qualified municipal bond at- 
torney” and will, of course, bid more for the 
bonds if the opinion of such an attorney is fur- 
nished and paid for by the school district. 

If the attorney prepares the forms to be used, 
his work of examination is thereby lessened and 
his fee is consequently about the same as for 
examination only. The district might as well 
have the direct and full benefit of the services 
of a recognized bond attorney; even when he 
is employed by the banker, his fee is indirectly 

(Concluded on Page 162) 
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Statewide reviews of new school-building 
policies or of actual construction should be 
frequently made. Such reviews will bring to 
light desirable and undesirable practices, will 
indicate those phases of school-building devel- 
opment where economies may be effected and 
will tend to destroy the isolation under which 
many school boards spend large sums of money 
for new school buildings. Most of our state edu- 
cation departments have developed means by 
which assistance is given the local community 
in the planning and construction of its school 
buildings. There are other agencies in many 
states which also provide some assistance for 
the local school board. If one were to consider 
practice on a nation-wide basis, one would find 
that in large measure local school boards are 
provided with very limited assistance in the 
planning of new school buildings. Such assist- 
ance frequently takes the form of pamphlets 
and other printed documents rather than the 
form of actual supervision of plans and a thor- 
oughgoing analysis of them from the standpoint 
of the educational need. 

The books and pamphlets covering school- 
building development, which have been issued 
by state departments, have gone through a 
period of definite progress. The pamphlets and 
bulletins of today are far superior and far more 
constructive than those issued 10 and 15 years 
ago. The pamphlets of today, in cases, give 
more definite constructive suggestions for the 
improvement of plant or the better adaptation 
of plant to educational needs. 


The Problem of Efficiency 


In each state the question should be raised, 
from time to time, as to the degree of adequacy 
of the buildings which are being built. Infor- 
mation might well be disseminated throughout 
the state which gives a constructive criticism 
of the prevailing tendencies in plant develop- 
ment and which therefore would make possible 
more rapid improvement than results under 
existing conditions in many states. Among the 
questions to be raised in such a statewide re- 
view, the following would be typical: 

1. To what degree has waste been eliminated 
in the planning of the buildings? 

2. To what degree has the possibility been 
conserved of securing a maximum of educa- 
tional utilization? 

3. Have standards of future planning with 
respect to site and building been given proper 
consideration? 

4. Has the built-in equipment been planned 
in consonance with modern tendencies? 

5. Have the oft-repeated criticisms of build- 
ings to be found in school-building surveys 
been given consideration that they may not be 
valid in new construction? 

6. Have types of schools been erected which 
Should no longer be built because of modern 
tendencies in the redevelopment of educational 
administration? 

7. Has adequate consideration been given to 
the factors of safety and sanitation? 

8. Has the educational use of the plant been 
considered of prime importance in the plan- 
ning? 

One such statewide review of recent school 
buildings constructed within the boundaries of 
a state has been made. This review was based 
upon what the school administrators of the 
state considered to be their best buildings. The 
working drawings and specifications of these 
buildings were used for analysis. All of the 
superintendents of this state were asked to sub- 
mit the specifications and working drawings of 
what they considered to be the best school 


building erected during the past 5-year period 
within the boundaries of their school districts. 
During this period 34 returns were secured, 
each for a separate building. These represented 
a good cross section of the state. Sections 
representing the various social and economic 
conditions of the state were included. 


The Results of One Study 


These plans were thoroughly reviewed by 
groups of professional, graduate students work- 
ing under the writer’s supervision. The judg- 
ment of these reviewers has been consolidated 
into a paragraph in the case of each one of 
these plans. The reviewers analyzed the plans 
and specifications in terms of adaptability to 
educational purpose, economy of construction, 
foresight in planning, and with due reference 
to the factors of sanitation, safety, and school 
administration. Each building has been given a 
case number and it should be borne in mind 
that each case represents the criticism of a 
plan of what was considered to be by the chief 
educator of a district the best school building 
built within his area of administration. In each 
case, the district was an entire county. An 
analysis of the outstanding faults in these plans 
does not show a tendency to err in any one 
particular field. The errors made cover the 
entire field of planning. It should be possible, 
through some well-organized program on the 
part of state authorities, to prevent many of 
the faults which tend to reduce the efficiency 
of the school plant and to create unsatisfactory 
conditions over the life of the building itself. 

In reading these criticisms it should be borne 
in mind that expenditures for capital outlay are 
made in relatively large sums as compared with 
the expenditures for current expense. Every 
additional safeguard which can be provided 
against unwise expenditure in new construction 
will help significantly in the improvement of 
the American program for education. Some of 
the buildings in this list are highly praised, 
others are completely condemned. The range 
is from the best to unbelievably poor planning. 
It is difficult to understand why greater pro- 
gress has not been made in eliminating the 
highly wretched type of planning. Reviews 
similar to this, made from time to time, in 
other states should assist notably in bringing 
to the attention of architects and planners 
throughout the states the need for improvement 
in school-building planning. 


CRITICISMS OF THE MOST RECENTLY 
ERECTED SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN 
A STATE BASED ON THE 
PLANS AS PRESENTED 
BY THE SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS OF 
SCHOOLS 

Case No. 1 

This building has been so planned that additions can 
only be made by destroying the light of four class- 
rooms. This will necessitate complete alteration of 
these classrooms at such a time. It has been erected 
in a growing community, and the additions will be 
necessary soon. Two stairways are improperly located 
in this building and must be torn out when the addi- 
tions are made. Excessive blackboard space has been 
provided. At least one third of the blackboard cost 
could have been saved. 
Case No. 2 

This is a superior building in most respects. Stand- 
ards of classroom lighting, placement, and size have 
been observed. Stairways are properly located and in- 
cased in fireproof stairwells. The cafeteria has been 
connected with the building by a corridor and placed 
in a separate unit. All fire danger has been removed 
from the building. Additions may be made without 
interfering with the present structure. It meets the 
educational needs of the community. 
Case No. 3 


Manual-training and domestic-science rooms have 
unfortunately been placed in basement space. This 
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seems most unnecessary in this state. There is no 
reason why manual training and domestic science 
should not be surrounded with the same classroom 
conditions as regular classrooms. The basement has 
been planned without adequate exits. There is no 
connection between the furnace room and the main 
building. Toilet spaces are excessive in size and should 
not be located in the basement. Fireproof stairwells 
have been provided and the plans are to be com- 
mended for this. The building is, however, overstaired 
and unnecessary money has been spent for this pur- 
pose. Additions cannot be made successfully. The build- 
ing has been planned as though the auditorium were 
the only educational facility worthy of excellent 
development. 
Case No. 4 

This building is a combination elementary: and high 
school. The classrooms are at least one-sixth larger 
than they need to be. An excessive number of toilet 
facilities have been provided. The main corridors are 
2 feet narrower than they should be in a building of 
this size. One court is only 25 feet wide, which is 
altogether too narrow for adequate lighting of the 
adjacent rooms. This building should never have been 
built without a more complete study of lighting, room 
sizes, and general allocation of space. 
Case No. 5 

The specifications are poorly written. Domestic- 
science and sewing rooms have been placed in the 
basement, which no doubt will become damp. At least 
one-third more blackboard provision has been made 
in this building than is necessary. The architect has 
been exceedingly cramped in the making of his addi- 
tions because of the limited size of the lot. Library 
facilities are so limited that they serve almost no 
adequate purpose in this high school. Physics and 
chemistry layouts have been made too extensive and 
apparently without any knowledge of the modern 
equipment for these rooms. Excellent characteristics of 
this building are the natural lighting of classrooms and 
the method of handling the stairways. 
Case No. 6 

Very inadequate library and office arrangements are 
found here. Cloakrooms are unnecessarily large. If the 
extra cloakroom space had been devoted to library it 
would have brought about a better utilization of 
space. The assembly hall is most inadequately lighted 
and surrounded by corridors on two sides, which 
tends to increase costs unnecessarily. 
Case No. 7 

This is one of the best high schools in this state. 
The specifications have been well written and in such 
detail as to cover all the essential items of planning. 
The plans themselves have been developed with the 
utmost of care and detail, and with direct reference 
to the particular needs of the community. No factors 
are lacking which are necessary. Any criticism which 
could be made would be insignificant in contrast with 
the splendid general character of the work which has 
been done. The state department should utilize specifi- 
cations and plans like these as standards for all plans 
and specifications to be submitted in the work which 
is done from now on. 
Case No. 8 

A superior set of plans for a 1-story school. It is 
evident that the architect and supervising principal 
have spent a great deal of time in adapting these plans 
to the educational needs. The classrooms are excessive 
in width, as it does not seem at any time necessary 
to plan classrooms to exceed 23 feet. These plans show 
classrooms even wider than this. The building has 
been planned with the evident intention of making 
additions, and these can be made without destroying 
any of the original structure. 
Case No. 9 

These plans of an elementary school have all doors 
located at the wrong end of the classroom. There is 
no adequate provision for additions without destroy- 
ing part of the original structure. The auditorium is 
difficult of access from the main building. The build- 
ing has a very attractive exterior. With a very limited 
amount of further study the school could have been 
made one of the most desirable plans for a schoolhouse. 
Case No. 10 

This building is located on a site which is alto- 
gether too limited. This is a plan for a small high, 
school. It is very questionable whether a building of 
this kind should be erected in this state. Without doubt 
consolidation of high-school interests would have made 
possible the provision of better facilities for these boys 
and girls, if this group had been brought together with 
other groups in the same general locality. If the en- 
rollment grows it will be very difficult to remodel or 
alter this building. In fact, such remodeling would 
necessitate the destruction of about 50 per cent of 
the plan. It is a very wasteful building from the stand- 
point of excessive corridor space. Its auditorium is on 
the second floor. The groups coming from this audi- 
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torilum have access to stairways only after having 
crossed corridor space. The stage is too small for any 
real school activity. 
Case No. 11 

This is a small schoolhouse. li this type of school- 
house is to be erected in this state, it would be prefer- 
able to have the state department issue standard plans 
for such a structure. In this way most of the faults 
of this plan which are concerned with the lighting ot 
classrooms, the space devoted to library, the location 
of toilets, the size of wardrobes, and the like, would 
not be duplicated many times throughout the state. 
Case No. 12 

This is a 2-story nonfireproof building with a sec- 
ond-story auditorium. Two classrooms in this building 
have no connecting door between the main corridor 
and the rooms themselves. The office has been relegated 
to a dressing room for the auditorium on the second 
floor. The library occupies the second dressing room. 
Many school auditoriums have been built in this state 
with dressing rooms which are rarely used for school 
purposes and which are merely a carry-over from 
professional theatricals. 
Case No. 13 

This is a superior plan for a high school. Classrooms 
are of the desirable standards of size, lighting, and 
door placements. Excessive blackboard space has been 
used. The building has been planned so that the 
departmental units are segregated. Special attention 
has been given auditorium, public speaking, music, 
offices, and teacher workroom. In most respects this 
plan conforms to the standards which are set up by 
the state department. 
Case No. 14 

These are the plans for one of the most satisfactory 
elementary schools submitted. Its classrooms are well 
planned with relation to corridors, service facilities, 
and future auditorium. Its stairways are adequate and 
well located. The offices are sufficient to meet the 
demands of the present structure and may be added 
to, when the building needs additions. 
Case No. 15 

The specifications and plans have been well devel- 
oped. The building is a one-story structure of Type B 
construction. It is a splendid illustration of the adapta- 
tion of mission style of architecture to school-build- 
ing needs. Additions may be made. Adequate play 
space has been provided. It is rather difficult to under- 
stand why so much blackboard has been placed in the 
classrooms, and why the library has not been made 
of a size comparable with the needs of this school. 
There was every evidence in these plans that the 
superintendent and architect had devoted considerable 
time to the planing of a building which would meet 
«a particular educational need. 
Case No. 16 

These plans and specifications give the appearance 
of having been presented in a hurried and unfinished 
state. They are the plans of a combination elemen- 
tary and high school. Corridors and classrooms are 
too narrow. The principal’s office is improperly 
located. The stage is one half the depth which should 
be planned for a high-school stage in a building like 
this. The provision for making additions has been 
carried out only in part. 
Case No. 17 

This is a senior high school which has been con- 
verted to junior-high-school purposes. The building 
should never have been built upon the limited site on 
which it is located. The gymnasium is placed upon 
the stage of the auditorium in the heart of the build- 
ing. This seems most unwise planning for this state. 
It should be preferable to use the outdoors entirely 
for gymnasium work rather than to plan this combi- 
nation. In general, the limitations of the site are re- 
flected in the plan of the building itself. 
Case No. 18 

These specifications are inadequately written and do 
not properly protect the board of education. The plans 
themselves lack detail. The location and size of lan- 
cuage room, the size of stage, the character of the 
wooden stairways, and the excessive size of classrooms 
are features which indicate that a trained-school au- 
thority did not participate in the planning of this 
building. 
Case No. 19 

In this building interior stairways have been plan- 
ned. These stairways are located in the corridor. They 
increase the corridor widths but do not permit of 
direct egress out of doors, and the runs do not con- 
form to educational standards. This is a small high 
school and it has been equipped with a lecture room 
between the physics and chemistry laboratories. This 
has necessitated the reduction in size of both the labo- 
ratories. A lecture room in a school of this size is 
an unnecessary use of space. Locker rooms are dark 
and inaccessible. Shower and locker rooms for the 
gymnasium are most inadequate and poorly placed. 
In general, there are few elements in this plan which 
permit of commendation. Most of the conditions to 
be found in this plan should not be reproduced again 
in this state. 


Case No. 20 
A small high school in a section of this state re- 
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PAY-AS-YOU-GO PLAN 


The chief obstacles to the pay-as-you-go 
plan, are the unwillingness of politicians to 
ask taxpayers to pay something today that can 
be put off until tomorrow, and the inability of 
today’s taxpayers to realize that tomorrow’s 
bill will be twice as much.—Lent D. Upson, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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quiring the greatest amount of drainage. In spite of 
this fact classrooms have been placed in the basement. 
The physical-science laboratories have been developed 
on a plan which conforms to the standards of thirty 
years ago. The building is a small complete unit and 
cannot be added to without excessive cost. This com- 
munity will find itself in a position to require addi- 
tional high-school facilities and yet will not know 
where to turn. Lhe chances are that the community 
cannot erect a new building within a period of ten 
years. This building cannot be converted to elemen- 
tary-school purposes without excessive cost and addi- 
tions cannot be made. This affords a splendid example 
of the failure in the original plan to provide for the 
juture. 
Case No. 21 

Most of the acceptable standards for the develop- 
ment of high schools have been followed. Excessive 
spaces in offices and toilet rooms and some unneces- 
sarily large special rooms are to be criticized. On the 
other hand, some of the special rooms are not suffi- 
ciently large to meet the program. The plans could 
have been considerably improved through consultation 
with the experts in the particular teaching departments 
to be served. 
Case No. 22 

This is a combination elementary and high school. 
The auditorium is apparently of sufficient size to take 
care of all large community events. The classroom 
facilities are a very minor part of this building and 
have, in the main, been given minor consideration in 
the plan. Classrooms in which the children are re- 
quired to face the strong daylight should not be plan- 
ned as has been done in this case. The corridors are 
too narrow. The auditorium has been provided with 
a space which is also used as a gymnasium. As a 
result of this planning, neither the auditorium nor the 
stage is satisfactory, nor are the locker conditions for 
the gymnasium such as would have been developed 
in this building had it been planned with a separate 
gymnasium. 
Case No. 23 

This is a superior high-school building. The gym- 
nasium located on the stage of the auditorium has 
been placed in the heart of the building. This location 
takes away from the building itself the quiet atmos- 
phere of study. The plan in general is very superior. 
It could be improved by placing the shops in a 


separate structure rather than in the main building. 
The detail of plans and specifications is superior. 
Case No. 24 

These plans for a consolidated school have much to 
commend them. The auditorium is well placed with 
reference to the rest of the building; the building is 
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adequately planned for additions; the classrooms are 
well lighted and well placed with reference to corri- 
dors and service facilities. The stage of the audi- 
torium is unfortunately small; the principal’s office 
is not well located; and the artificial-light installation 
is most inadequate. 
Case No. 25 

The specifications are limited and poorly done. The 
auditorium in this school is too long for its width. 
Seats are 85 feet removed from the stage, which is 
unnecessary in this small structure. Stairways are so 
planned as to cut off all future additions. Egress from 
the auditorium has been well planned, both on the 
sides and at the main entrance. A library is lacking 
entirely in this building. 
Case No. 26 

The specifications and plans are so poorly done for 
this school that it is difficult to see how any con- 
tractor could bid upon them without putting in a 
large percentage to safeguard his contract. 
Case No. 27 

This plan fails to conform to most of the standards 
which have been set up for a 4-room elementary 
school. Money could be saved the community if 
standard plans and specifications of schools of this 
size were issued by the state department of education. 
Case No. 28 

This plan shows the first unit of what will ulti- 
mately be a large school. The architects have done 
what should be done in every case when a building 
is planned, namely, they have presented the entire 
plan of the ultimate building with the details of the 
first unit. Excessive corridor widths, unnecessarily wide 
staircases, and an overabundance of blackboard space 
are fair criticisms of this plan. The hold which the 
science-lecture room has upon school planners is in- 
dicated in this small building, where very limited 
space has been given to a science laboratory, and yet 
a separate room has been provided as a science-lecture 
room. If these two spaces had been combined into one, 
greater utilization of the space would have been 
possible and considerable economy might have been 
effected. 
Case No. 29 

This is a combination junior and senior high school 
in one of the larger population centers. The building 
has been planned in terms of the ultimate capacity, 
although only a part has been erected. It is interest- 
ing to note that the stage from the rear to the foot- 
lights is larger than the auditorium itself. This stage 
makes neither a good gymnasium nor a good stage. 
At the same time the auditorium has lost most of its 
attractiveness. The small size of the typewriter room, 
the location of the music room, overlarge classrooms, 
and small science rooms present evidence for better 
planning. The library is most attractive and might well 
be a model for buildings of this kind. 
Case No. 30 

This elementary school has dark, interior cloakrooms 
which are very unsatisfactory. This characteristic 
should not be incorporated in future planning in this 
state. Narrow corridors, limited office space, insufficient 
storage facilities, poor arrangement of cafeteria service 
in the lunchroom, and inadequate lighting are some 
of the major faults of this building. 
Case No. 31 

This elementary school was planned without any 
regard for future additions. It has a most inadequate 
library, 5 overlarge classrooms, and narrow corridors. 
It is further evidence of the need of state supervision 
of plans. 
Case No, 32 

This combination of an elementary and high school 
has incorporated in it a multitude of errors which 
add to the cost and impair the educational utilization 
of the plant. In the location of special rooms, in the 
amount of space devoted to special-room accessories, 
in the planning of the auditorium and its stage, and 
in the general arrangement of the building, gross 
faults are to be found. This entire building constitutes 
an unwise investment on the part of the community. 


Case No. 33 

This grade school has been planned with a very 
attractive exterior, in harmony with the best traditions 
of the state. The interior has some waste space which 
would amount to approximately 5 to 8 per cent of 
the cost of the building. Toilet facilities are poorly 
located, and access to the assembly hall is poor. More 
study devoted to an ultimate building would have 
avoided many of the errors. 


Case No. 34 

In this high school the inaccessibility of the gym- 
nasium stage and the locker facilities are marked 
among many faults. It is difficult to comprehend how 
so large a sum of money could be invested in a school 
building as has been done in this case with as little 
attention to the utilization of the building and pur- 
poses for which it was planned. There is little to 
commend the building, either in the location of its 
room spaces, the frequency of its study halls, the 
size of its classrooms, or in the character of its stair- 


ways and corridors. This building should never have 
been built. 
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Sanitary Conveniences in Schools 


H. W. Schmidt, Supervisor, School Buildings — Department Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. 


For some time and as a part of the duties of 
the writer, it has been necessary to pay con- 
siderable attention to the matter of sanitary 
conveniences, toilets, lavatories, etc., in schools, 
ranging from the modern one-room school build- 
ing to the large cosmopolitan high school. 
Through experience, and also on the basis of 
interpreting state codes and rulings of the state 
board of health, it has appeared as if the 
assumptions upon which such codes are based, 
insofar as number and distribution of the 
various kinds of fixtures are concerned are 
studied and observed in situ. This phase of the 
writer’s work has been made quite necessary 
on the basis of actual conditions found as to 
adequacy of number of fixtures and the lack 
of any differentiation in such numbers where 
sex is concerned. 

It was therefore determined to make a study 
of the situation, especially in the state of Wis- 
consin, to be used as a basis for determining 
this matter of sanitary conveniences, and use 
the findings, if acceptable, to either reenforce 
the present code provisions or to modify them, 
as may seem necessary. 


Usual Basis for Determining the Number 
of Toilet Fixtures 


It was determined first to scan some of the 
more important and available literature on the 
subject, to find out on what basis the number 
of toilet fixtures for each sex was determined. 
Among others, the following bibliography was 
consulted: Dresslar, F. B., American School 
Buildings, U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin 
No. 17, 1924; Ayres and Wood, Healthful 
Schools; Strayer and Engelhardt, Standards for 
School Buildings; Donovan, School Architec- 
ture; Reports of the American Child Health 
Association; Files of Domestic Engineering, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, etc. In- 
yestigations made in Cleveland and California 
were not available. 

It was interesting to note that no articles or 
references were found which gave any real 
objective basis, experimental or otherwise, for 
assuming any relationship existing between the 
number of fixtures, for instance, and the en- 
rollment of the school, or the number of stu- 
dents using them. A study of a few books on 
medicine, elimination, etc., rather cursory it is 
true, failed to bring to light any further evidence 
than that periodic elimination of body wastes 
is essential; but even here the periodicity of 
elimination was by no means a matter of 
determinism, but rather one of necessity, 
founded on various conditions, both material 
and physiological. The exceptions appear to be 
the early morning and late evening elimina- 
tions, with an established midday frequency. 

Next in order an even dozen of building 
codes were examined; but here, as before, no 
evidence was forthcoming that provisions for 
toilet arrangements were based upon anything 
but precedents, opinions, or that apparently the 
provisions were considered satisfactory. There 
are also marked differences of opinion expressed 
in these codes. For instance, the Ohio building 
code has a “sliding scale’ for determining the 
number of fixtures; the Wisconsin code differen- 
tiates between ages, or rather “grades,” of stu- 
dents; while the Indiana code makes a flat 
requirement. Others vary somewhat from the 
above; some say “shall,”’ others use the term 
‘“should.”” Who or which is correct? It is con- 
ceded, in the very nature of the problem, that 
a definite, fixed standard, scientifically deter- 
mined, is probably out of the question, and no 
attempt has been made by the writer to solve 


the problem. But it was felt that possibly a 
nearer approach to realities and practicality 
could be obtained, and that results of this might 
be used in solving some of the problems con- 
fronting the architect and school administrator 
in this direction. 


Lavatories 


A similar situation was displayed by the 
questions arising over lavatories or hand-wash- 
ing facilities, both in connection with the toilets 
and as separate conveniences. Here we have a 
little more information in the investigation made 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
some time ago, and the report of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company of New York, 
which published a brochure on the subject of 
hand-washing facilities in 404 schools in the 
United States and Canada. The former report 
was based on a study of industrial conditions 
and a few schools and recommends at least one 
lavatory per classroom. In building codes we 
find great variations, such as one lavatory for 
each 30 pupils up to one for each 75, while the 
American Child Health Association calls for at 
least one lavatory for every 80 children. There 
seems to be no agreement here either, though 
the matter is to be looked upon from quite a 


different viewpoint than that of toilet facilities. 


Attacking the Problem Objectively 


As the problems of determining what number 
of toilet fixtures should be furnished and the 
ratios of types to sex are both apparently 
quite outside of exact scientific determination, 
due to well-understood factors and variables, 
yet it seemed best to attack these problems as 
objectively as possible. To make a set-up for 
approaching the problem proved no easy task, 
due to a number of reasons, such as the rather 
“delicate” matter of getting authentic use and 
time studies, of getting proper cooperation of 
school administrators, a number of whom con- 
fessed their inability to get data, others who 
were not in sympathy with the investigation, 
the matter of privacy, etc. Finally, 80 Wis- 
consin schools were selected and asked to get 
certain data for this study. It was thought best 
to use Wisconsin schools only due to the ease 
of correspondence, proximity to Madison, and 
the quasi official character of the investigation. 
Ten were asked to make rather careful time 
studies. The schools varied in size and type, 
from a small high school with an enrollment of 
137 to one with an enrollment of 1,522, and 
from a small grade school with an enrollment of 
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TABLE I. TOILET EQUIPMENT IN CERTAIN WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 
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168 to a junior high school with a capacity of 
1,000. The geographical distribution was good, 
as well as the representation of cities and 
smaller communities. However, the final and 
usable data was not quite so representative as 
the originally requested data, but it is still 
fairly representative. 


The Data Secured 


The information called for consisted of two 
parts, one referring to the physical conditions 
and equipment, the other to the actual use made 
of the equipment. The first data called for the 
location of the toilet rooms, the number and 
type of fixtures, and the enrollment of the 
school. This material is found in Table I, while 
Table II gives the various ratios of fixtures to 
enrollment, etc. Responses to this information 
were quite generous, 68 out of 80. The second 
part called for the number using each type of 
fixture at each period when such use could be 
expected, such as before and after each schoo] 
session and at the intermission between periods 
in the high schools, recesses, etc. As stated pre- 
viously, the gathering of this data was neither 
easy nor, as some intimated, pleasant. Yet there 
seemed to be no way to get it except by actual 
count and observation. In consequence, al- 
though 58 replies were received referring to this 
part of the investigation, only 43 replies were 
usable as a whole, i.e., comparable as to equip- 
ment figures and use. A number were discarded 
as palpable ‘“‘guesses”; a few shied at getting 
data for use of girls’ toilets, etc. The number 
remaining seems large enough to get some data 
which at least will be as reliable as many others 
got by the questionnaire method (less reliable 
than one could wish for) and which might serve 
as an objective basis in the direction indicated 
at the beginning of this article. This material is 
presented in Table IIT. 

Although the captions of the various columns 
in the different tables will appear plain to the 
reader, it might be well to make a few com- 
ments at this point. 


Explanation of Tables 

Table I gives very objective data, easily 
understood. Percentages footing columns 5 to 
7 and 21 to 23 are divided so as to give 
averages for all schools and averages for new 
schools. The reasons will appear later. Medians 
are recorded for columns 10, 13, 26, and 29. 

The schools are differentiated as to com- 
munity and age in the first two columns and 
key at the end of the table. 

Table II gives ratio of the various kinds of 
fixtures to enrollment by sex and to the total 
enrollment. Medians are given for all columns. 
Columns 36 and 47 are repetitions of columns 
13 and 29 in order to have all ratios repre- 
sented in one table. 

A word here as to a possible differential be- 
tween capacity and enrollment of the various 
buildings: A judgment was obtained, as reliable 
as possible, as to the relation of enrollment to 
capacity. With the exception of four schools, the 
buildings appear to be used to capacity; one 
has an approximate 10-per-cent overload, while 
three appear to have an enrollment about 15 
per cent less than capacity. However, the num- 
ber of schools involved here is small, and no 
doubt a correction for capacity is not warranted 
when compared with the reliability of the 
balance of the data obtained. (The question- 
naire method.) The original data is therefore 
used intact. The limitations of the study are 
of course recognized. 

Table III will need some explanation. The 
questionnaire called for data regarding the use 
of toilet-room fixtures for the following periods: 
In high schools—mornings, before school and 
at end of each class period, and at close of 
morning sessions. The same data for the after- 
noon sessions. In elementary schools—the same 
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TABLE II. RATIOS OF TOILET ROOM 


data, substituting recesses for class periods. An 
average of three days’ observation was recorded, 
thus giving a better distribution period. 

It is assumed that the use of toilet rooms, the 
relation of frequency of use to enrollment, etc., 
when their use is not limited by a time element, 
do not have the same bearing upon the problem 
as when a time element is of essence, such as 
during recess periods or during the short time 
available between class periods in the high 
school. In other words, it is assumed that the 
ratios of use to fixtures is not of such im- 
portance in this study when “noncritical” times 
are involved, such as before or after school, as 
when a very limited time is at the disposal of 
the student. 

Therefore Table III has been constructed 
around the “critical” periods, herein designated 
as “intermediate peak loads,” those occurring 
between class periods in the high schools, and 
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recess periods in elementary schools. It is the 
“nub” of this study. 

It is also assumed in this study that the 
responsibility of the school administration to- 
ward its students, in the direction of furnish- 
ing sanitary conveniences, is more clearly 
defined during school hours than before or 
after, though no attempt is made here to deny 
any authority or jurisdiction which is either 
implied or assumed at all times. 

Columns 68 to 75 and 89 to 96 give the 
data for “peak loads” before school hours. As 
may be expected, these exceed by far those 
for the “intermediate peak loads.” It was also 
interesting to note that in every instance but 
one, the peak loads for both sexes occurred at 
the same time, i.e., if in a certain school the 


greatest load for boys was found to be before 
school in the morning, it was also the same for 
the girls. The per cent summaries for columns 
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73 and 94 are also of interest. In the high 
schools the peak loads were greater in the after- 
noon, while in the elementary schools they were 
in the forenoon. The total percentages, 48.8 
per cent a.m., and 51.2 per cent p.m., of course, 
iron out the apparent discrepancy. 

It will also be observed that the ratio of use 
of urinals to closets, columns 68-69 and 89- 
90, is substantially greater than that given in 
columns 58 and 79, also that the ratio of use 
of toilet fixtures to lavatories, columns 70 and 
72 and 91 and 93, is quite different from that 
of columns 59 and 80. This is, of course, due 
to obvious reasons, such as cleaning up after 
play periods, “primping,”’ etc. 

A comparison of columns 68 to 75 and 89 
to 96 with Table I will show that in many in- 
stances it would be a task to provide fixtures 
for all desiring to use them, in fact, impossible, 
if it were not for the time element involved. 
This makes possible “distributing” the use of 
fixtures over a considerable period. And yet 
even here there are rush times — for the lava- 
tories. But as stated before, no particular point 
will be made of this particular “before school” 
data except as a matter of record. 


Some Direct Data 


That part of the study referring to time 
Studies was most difficult to get. Many frankly 
confessed their inability to make any observa- 
tions, or rather, hesitated to make them. It is 
agreed that a stop-watch procedure, with the 
average person under observation and aware of 





the scrutiny, is not a good way of getting in- 
formation, but in spite of this handicap quite 
a little data has been accumulated both by 
observers and the writer, to give some fairly 
reliable figures. It was quite essential to get 
this material, as will appear shortly. 

The use of the urinal averages 53 seconds; 
the use of a lavatory averages 42 seconds, ex- 
clusive of the use of towel and “brushing the 
hair’; the use of closet was found to average 
two minutes and 15 seconds — these figures 
refer to boys, of course. 

The total figures for girls were not quite so 
numerous and possibly not as reliable as those 
for boys; but they are given here for what they 
may be worth. The use of closets averages 38 
seconds and one minute and 50 seconds 
respectively; the lavatory use is given an 
average of 35 seconds for purely ablutions, but 
the use of mirror, usually suspended directly 
above the lavatory, plus “primping,” etc., in- 
creases the use to nearly two minutes, thus 
obstructing the use of the fixture for washing 
purposes quite definitely. 

It was felt that some information along the 
above line was required, even though some 
people seemed to feel, through a false sense of 
modesty, that it was an indelicate subject to 


handle. The reader must judge for himself. 


Interpretation of Data 


Although of no great significance, it was 
interesting to observe the location of toilet 
rooms and. their number. For sanitary reasons it 





TABLE III. USE RATIOS OF TOILETS. ETC. 


, IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


has been advocated to take the toilet rooms out 
of the basement. Although the number of build- 
ings listed is not large, yet there does seem to 
be a tendency to relocate the toilet rooms on 
the basis of this trend. Though two thirds of 
both old and new high school buildings still 
have toilet rooms in the basement, there is a 
tendency to increase the number on the upper 
floors. (Columns 5 to 7.) In the elementary- 
school group this fact is shown to better 
advantage in the footings of columns 21 to 
23. It may be added that all buildings listed 
have basements. Very likely the trend stated 
will increase and will perforce be observed in 
those buildings constructed without basements. 
(The listings of Table I do not include single 
or auxiliary toilet rooms such as those con- 
nected with some kindergarten, locker rooms, 
gymnasiums, etc.) 

One of the questions which needs answer is 
the relative number of urinals and closets to 
be provided in a school. A use-and-time study 
of an objective type is of course fundamental. 
The latter has already been discussed, and 
Table III will give us some data on the former. 

From column 58 it appears that the use of 
the urinal is over three times that of the closet. 
3.2:1. median, as would be expected. The 
variation is very wide, however, and ranges from 
1:1 to 21:0, with the upper quartile nearly 
6.8:1. This is for the high school. 

In the second group of schools the ratio is 
greater, over 5 times, median 5.3:1. The range 
is from 1.5:1 to 22.7:1 with the upper quartile 
close to 7.6. 








Columns 13 and 29 of Table I show that 
the ratio of urinals to closets actually furnished 
is 0.84:1 and 0.93.1 in the two groups 
(medians). A study of these columns will show 
that in a number of the newer schools (marked 
x) the ratio of urinals to closets, as installed. 
increases. This is in part due to the suggestions 
of members of the Department of Public In- 
struction, who have felt that the Wisconsin 
code which calls for the same number of both 
types of fixtures, was not in accord with actual 
practice. The suggestion has been tentatively 
approved by the authorities. 

Table III, columns 63 and 84, shows that 
in the high school the ratio of those using urinals 
to boys enrolled is a median of 1:9.7, while 
for the elementary schools it is over three times 
as large, 1:3.0. For closets, columns 64 and 
35, the ratios are 1:33.0 and 1:15.9 as medians. 

Now, if we compare the ratios of those using 
these fixtures with those showing the ratios ot 
fixtures furnished, we shall get the following: 


TABLE A 
For High Schools For Elementary Schools 
Urinals Closets Urinals Closets 
Use Ratios 1:9.7(63)  1:33.0(64) 1:3(84) 1:15.9(85) 


Furnished Ratios 1:21.4(33) 1:20.6(34) 1:22(44)) 1:21.7(45) 


On the face of this table, a wide discrepancy 
appears between the use and “furnished” ratios 
so far as urinals are concerned, especially in the 
elementary group. For closets the disparity is 
not so marked. It is to be remembered that we 
are speaking of the medians of intermediate 
peak loads. Off-hand we therefore might say 
that to be safe we ought to supply over three 
times as many urinals as closets for the high 
schools, and over seven times as many for 
elementary schools. 

But the time element previously referred to 
is of significance. To be safe we might allow a 
ratio of 1:2 as a time element involving the 
use of urinal and closet; but even then we are 
still short of the ratios previously presented, 
especially in the elementary schools. Of course, 
it may be argued that in case of a shortage of 
urinals, the closets will be used. But experience 
shows the undersirability of this for sanitary 
reasons. Aside from this, financial consider- 
ations also intrude themselves. It costs much 
more to install closets, partitions, etc., than to 
install urinals. 

It is therefore quite evident that a ratio of 
1:1 for the fixtures discussed is not a proper 
distribution. It was also found, through the 
observations and experience of the writer, that 
the “junior” type of urinal would be satisfac- 
tory for all schools. The necessity for the 
standard size does not exist. This is a matter 
of sensible economy. 


Toilet-Fixture Ratios in High Schools 


The ratios of toilet fixtures supplied to the 
enrollment of the schools, and the relation of 
these ratios to actual use will also bear in- 
vestigation. 

If columns 3, 4, and 19, 20 are charac- 
teristic of the two types of schools, then we 
may be justified in assuming the sex distribu- 
tion of enrollment as shown by the percentages 
given, i.e., 45 and 55 for boys and girls in 
high school. and 50-50 in the elementary 
schools. It is doubtful if this distribution is 
confined to Wisconsin only. It may therefore 
also be necessary to introduce a correction 
factor in case total enrollment or capacity is to 
be considered a fundamental criterion. 

On the basis, therefore, of “corrected” total 
enrollment and using J.P.L. as basic, the 
following table shows actual conditions, again 
using medians: 


TABLE B 
High Schools Elementary Schools 
Boys 
Urinals Closets Urinals Closets 
Use 1:21.4 1:71.4 1:6 1:31.8 
Supplied 1:47.9(39) 1:47.5(40) 1:42(50) 1:42.9(51) 
Girls 
Use 1:21.4 1:33.8 
Supplied 1:31.5(42) 1:27.5(53) 
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Interpreted, the above table reads, for ex- 
ample: In elementary schools 1 out of every 
6 pupils enrolled used a urinal during a recess 
period; the school supplies 1 urinal for every 
42 pupils enrolled; in high schools 1 in every 
21.4 pupils enrolled uses a closet during a 
“maximum” period intermission (girls) and the 
school supplies 1 for every 31.5 pupils en- 
rolled, etc. 

On the above showing we may formulate 
some conclusions as to the number of fixtures 
that will be required in different schools, assum- 
ing that the previous statements are accepted. 
In high schools the urinals are used about 3.2 
as frequently as the closets, but the fixtures 
supplied are about evenly divided. Applying the 
time elements previously mentioned and making 
corresponding allowances for period intermis- 
sions, and basing our conclusions on actual use, 
it appears as if ¢wo fixtures for each 55 pupils 
enrolled or major fraction, and dividing the 
types approximately as 5:3 — urinals to closets 
—will meet actual situations. 

Let us take every fourth school in the first 
sroupn and see how this works out: 


TABLE C 
Req. No. of Fixtures Supplied Use 
School Fixtures (11-12) OL 
Tote! U. Ci. Total C. Cl. U. (55) Cl. (56) 
1 6 4 2 6 3 3 3 2 
4 8 5 3 8 4 4 8 3 
8 10 6 4 6 2 4 7 . 
12 12 7 5 25 14 11 11 5 
16 22 14 8 21 11 10 32 5 
270 48 30 18 36 =6:18 18 61 22 


Evidently the number and ratios fit very well 
into the actual conditions. School 12 is over- 
equipped, while 20 is under-equipped; both con- 
tentions are borne out by the tables. Here again 
it is assumed that loads before or after school 
do not govern. 

As to the girls’ toilets in high schools, it will 
be necessary to apply a time differential as 
mentioned previously. Using this as basic, it 
appears as if one closet for each 40 pupils of 
the total enrollment will meet requirements. 
Making a similar table as for boys we have: 


TABLE D 


School Req. No.of Closets Closets Supplied (15) 1.P.L.(60) 
1 - 5 3 
4 5 6 5 
& 6 5 6 
12 8 19 6 
16 16 17 20 
20 32 38 51 


Apparently the situation is met here as be- 
fore. The variations in schools such as Nos. 


> 


3, 5, 6, 15, and 17 are partially explained as 


to the first three—they are situated in com- 
munities of rural aspect, and modern home con- 
veniences are probably not many, therefore 
those of the school are used. 


Toilet-Fixture Ratios in Elementary 
Schools 

In the elementary schools a similar reasoning 
is followed and the results are comparable with 
those of high schools except in the distribution 
of urinals to closets. It is true that ratio of use 
of urinals to closets is higher than for high 
schools, which may be expected, as well as the 
ratio of use of same at peak loads, which is over 
three times as great. The offset is the time 
differential, both that of the individual use and 
the longer intermission period for the elemen- 
tary schools. 

These various factors work out closely to 
two fixtures for each 35 pupils of the total en- 
rollment, with a ratio of 2:1 for urinals and 
closets. 

Using again the tabular form for the elemen- 
tary schools group and using similar material 
as in Table C, we have the following: 


TABLE E 
Supplied Fixtures Use 
School Req. Fixtures (27-28) Leb, 
Total U. Cl. Total U. Cl. U. (76) GL (77) 

7 6hU6mSlUSeCS 9 4 #5 19 5 
26 12 8 4 15 7 8 7 1 
30 14 9 5 16 8 8 12 8 
34 17 11 6 14 7 7 60 28 
38 22 15 7 19 10 9 48 26 
42 25 17.8 17 8 9 71 13 
46 41 28 14 16 8 8 22 2 
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As in the previous case, the proportions seem 
reasonable; variations such as those which occur 
in schools Nos. 27, 28, 32, 40, and 44 (76) 
are difficult to explain unless it is a matter of 
administration and organization, such as not 
permitting use of toilets except at stated periods. 
No doubt any local difficulties can be overcome 
in such cases. 

It was attempted to obtain data for each 
group, such as primary, intermediate, etc., but 
the material was so evidently unreliable that it 
could not be used. 

For the girls, column 81 gives a very large 
range of use, with the corrected median ratio 
of 1:33.8. Applying our time differentials 
again, a reasonable number of closets would be 
one to every 25 pupils of the total enrollment. 
The following table gives data comparable to 
the other: 





TABLE F 





School Req. Closets Cl. Supplied (31) L.P.E. (81) 
22 5 10 21 
26 8 11 10 
30 9 11 9 
34 12 10 86 
38 16 12 57 
42 18 12 35 
46 29 14 20 


The only discrepancy is shown in school No. 
34 with an I. P. L. of 86. No explanation for 
this is offered. 

Finally, it is to be remembered that all 
previous figures are in a sense minimum ones, 
those which meet ordinary conditions. There is 
nothing to prevent an increase in the number if 
an administrator or architect so desires. But in 


_ this case a very definite subjective element is 


introduced, not in accord with the objective 
data. The writer is basing his judgments almost 
entirely upon the latter. 


Use of Lavatories 

Of all the material collected, none shows 
sich variations in both equipment and use as 
that having to do with lavatories. Column 41 
shows a median ratio of 1:81.2 lavatories for 
bovs to total enrolled as furnished in high 
schools, with a range from 1:31.2 to 1:428.5, 
while column 52 shows a median of 1:113.3 
for the elementary schools: the range is from 
1:46.2 to 1:410. The curve is, of course, badly 
skewed toward the higher ratios. 

For girls the situation is a trifle better. In 
the high-school group the median is 1:57 for 
total enrolled; the range is from 1:19 to 1:293. 
In the other group the situation is worse, the 
median being 1:108—range from 1:16.7 to 
1:342. Again the curve is skewed toward the 
higher ratios. It is also to be noted that there is 
no marked difference between the old and new 
buildings in this respect, although the build- 
ing code of Wisconsin would make possible a 
betterment in the newer structures. Evidently 
plans are not always followed. 

The use ratios are interesting. Column 59 
shows that 1 in every 2.9 boys using toilet 
fixtures also uses the lavatory, in the high 
school, while in the elementary-school group this 
drops to 1 in 5. (80) For the girls the show- 
ing is a little better, being 1 to 2.1 for girls 
(62) in the high schools, and 1:3.1 for the 
elementary schools. The variations here are 
quite similar to others found. 

Using again our correction factors, we find 
the ratio of use of the lavatories to total enrolled 
is as follows: 


TABLE G 


Hizh Schools Elementary Schools 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Use 1:46.4 1:42.8 1:34 1:35 


Supplied 1:81.2(41) 1:57.0(43) 1:113.3(52) 1:108.0(54) 


It is quite evident that aside from the number 
of lavatories supplied, their use is dependent 
upon functional personal hygiene and cleanli- 
ness. As one superintendent expressed himself 
to the writer: “Well! I had no idea that our 
children were not carrying out the principles 


(Continued on Page 162) 
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The Second Common-Brick School Competition 
The Progress of Schoolhouse Design in 1929 


In several respects, the second common-brick 
school competition recently concluded affords 
an interesting and valuable cross section of the 
standards of exterior design and general plan- 
ning of elementary and secondary schools in the 
United States. The competition aroused greater 
interest among architects and school authorities 
who are responsible for planning and construct- 
ing small and medium-size schoolhouses. It is to 
be regretted that the entries of larger buildings 
were not satisfactory in number and did not, in 
the opinion of the judges, represent the best 
type of large urban work. It is perhaps natural 
that school authorities and architects who are 
planning large and important city-school build- 
ings should not be interested in a prize compe- 
tition. The men are too far advanced profession- 
ally. The work is too important and too signifi- 
cant as an expression of public taste to be sub- 
mitted in an architectural competition. 

The prize designs illustrated in the following 
pages are of considerable importance to all 
school authorities, in that they represent the 
best present-day standards in schoolhouse de- 
sign, as well as very helpful expressions of pres- 
ent-day solutions of the problems of school 
planning for the new and widening educational 
programs. It is worthy of note that, with one 
exception, all of the prize-winning plans were 
for elementary and secondary schools in which 
general academic courses are predominant. 

The announcement of the awards of the 
judges are as follows: 

Announcement of Awards 
To Ralph P. Stoddard, Secretary-Manager 

Common Brick Manufacturers’ Associa- 

tion of America: 

Your Committee met at Cleveland on No- 
vember 11, 1929, to proceed with the judgment 
of the Second Common-Brick School Com- 
petition. 

We first reviewed the photographs and plans 
submitted in Class B of the competition, which 
is for the larger schools, having a cubic content 
of 700,000 cubic feet or more. 

It is to be regretted that in a nation-wide 
competition for schools of this class, with such 
liberal prizes as were offered and such a wide 
field of eligibility, that a much greater number 
of entries were not made. It is our feeling that 
with the exception of those schools which we 
have selected for the prizes and the mentions, 
that the entries as a whole do not represent the 
best work in this type of building that is being 
done in the United States with common-brick 
exteriors. 

After a thorough canvass of the photographs 
and drawings submitted, the Jury is unanimous 
in its judgment in placing in first place, de- 
sign of: 

East Oakland High School, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

Miller & Warnecke, Oakland, architects. 

We consider this an admirable adaptation uf 
Collegiate Gothic to an American school build- 
ing. The location of the shops with relation to 
the main building is fortunate and gives the 
effect of a well-studied group. The plan of this 
building, in our judgment, does not evidence the 
same careful study and correlation of depart- 
ments that one might expect from the thorough 
study that has been given the exterior of the 
building. Considering the nature of the compe- 
tition, however, more weight has been given to 
the exterior treatment of the building than to 
the plan, and the Jury finds this entry worthy 


of first prize in its class. 

The second prize in Class B is awarded to: 

Roosevelt High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 

G. Howard Chamberlin (Anthony Fairbrook, 
Associate), Yonkers, architects. 

This building also is in the general style of 
the first-prize design, being Collegiate Gothic. 
The irregular shape of the building lends itself 
admirably to this style. The plan appears to be 





EAST OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 


particularly well studied and adapted to school 
purposes. The building is well fitted to its site. 
The Jury is unanimous in placing this entry in 
second place in its class. 

The Jury awards the third prize in Class 
B to: 

Lincoln Elementary and Junior High School, 
Sacramento, California. 

Dean & Dean, Sacramento, architects. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, EAST OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Miller and Warnecke, Architects, Oakland, California 
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ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, YONKERS, NEW YORK 


G. Howard Chamberlin, Architect, Yonkers, New York (Anthony Fairbrook, Associate) 


(Secc 


This building is a good adaptation of the 
Mission style to the California public school. 
It appears appropriate and indigenous to the 
section of the country in which it is located. The 
design is to be commended for its simplicity 
and directness, and the plan is particularly well 
adapted for school uses. The plan as well as the 
design, is characteristic of California. The Jury 
is unanimous in its judgment on this award. 

The following entries are selected for men- 
tion in Class B: 

Normal Heights Elementary School, San 
— California. 

. W. Stevenson, San Diego, architects. 


Highlan Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. 


. Meyrick Colley, Louisville, architect. 
on High School, Columbus. Ohio. 


Howard Dwight Smith, Columbus, Architect. 
Fifth Ave. Catholic Bovs’ High School, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
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G. Howard Chamberlin, Architect, Yonkers, New York (Anthony Fairbrook, Associate) 
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SACRAMENTO, 


and Dean, 
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CALIFORNIA 


Architects, Sacramento, California 


HIGH SCHOO! 


Dean 


Link, Weber and Bowers, Pittsburgh, archi- 
tects. : 


Class A Awards : 


The following entries are selected for mention 
in Class A of the competition, in which we are 
pleased to find a much larger number of entries. 
The response to the competition in this class 
comes from all parts of the United States. 

In Class A of the competition, which is for 
school buildings having less than 700,000 cubic- 
feet contents, the Committee has been unani- 
mous in making the following awards: 

First-prize award is given to: 

Clarksburg High School, Clarksburg, Cali- 
fornia. 

Dean and Dean, Sacramento, architects. 

This is a charming treatment for a small 
school in the traditional California style. It is 
a splendid example of the artistic use of simple 
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materials in a dignified, architectural manner. 
We particularly commend the excellent use of 
common brick in attaining a charming effect 
with low cost. This example is particularly ad- 
mirable. in the opinion of the Jury, as a demon- 
stration of a well-planned, good-appearing 
building accomplished by use of local materials 
applied in a way to effect the greatest economy 
and yet represent good architectural style. 

The second prize in this class is awarded to: 

Braker Hall, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 

Andrews, Jones, Biscoe, and Whitmore, Bos- 
ton, architects. 

This is a good treatment and successful adap- 
tation of Colonial design to a school building. 
\lthough this is a college building and one unit 
of a large group, its classrooms bring it within 
the scope of the Competition. 

It might be mentioned that the dormers in 
this building were necessitated by the fact that 
the upper story is used for professors’ offices. 

The third prize is awarded to: 

Resurrection School, Rye, N. Y. 

Murphy and Lehmann, Brooklyn, architects. 

This is a parochial school and an unusually 
good example of its type. 

The following entries are selected for mention 
in Class A: 

Fairchild School, Stockton, San Joaquin Co., 
California. 

Victor Galbraith, Stockton, architect. 

Hawthorne School, Canonsburg, Washington 
county, Pa. 

George W. Brugger, Canonsburg, architect. 

Wormleysburg School, Wormleysburg, Cum- 
berland county, Pa. 

Hasness and Albright, Harrisburg, architects. 

Halesite Public School, Bay Avenue, Hunt- 
ington, L. I., N. Y. 

A. B. Sammis and Frank T. Cornell, associ- 
ated architects, New York City. 

It is the duty of the Jury to award a grand 
prize, in addition to the other prizes, to the one 
building from either class which appears to us 
to be the best building submitted in the entire 
competition. We have accordingly awarded the 
grand prize to the East Oakland High School, 
Oakland, California; Miller and Warnecke, 
architects, Oakland. 

The Jury commends the common-brick in- 
dustry, as represented by your Association, for 
its spirit and generosity in its endeavor to bring 
about recognition of good work done with com- 
mon brick in the educational building of the 
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HIGHLAND JUNIOR 
J. Meyrick Colley, 
country. We consider that the use of common 
brick is altogether appropriate for this type of 
work. The effort which the industry is making 
justifies a large response on the part of the 
architects doing school work. 
Respectfully submitted, 

WILuiaAM B. ITTNeER, St. Louis, Mo. 

JAMeEs O. BETELLE, Newark, N. J. 

CHARLES Hopcpon, Chicago, II]. 


THE FIRST PRIZE AND GRAND 
PRIZE — CLASS B 

The First Prize in Class B and the 
Prize for all of the buildings submitted was 
awarded to Messrs. Miller and Warnecke of 
Oakland, California, for the East Oakland High 
School. 

The East Oakland High School is located on 
Foothill Boulevard between 84th and 85th Ave- 
nues in Oakland. It is a senior high school built 
at a cost of $559,284.32 to accommodate a nor- 
mal pupil enrollment of 1,800 students. On the 
basis of unit costs, the board of education ex- 
pended in the building $372.66 per pupil, 
$10,371 per classroom unit, or $3.85 per square 
foot of floor area. The building is planned in the 
medieval English Tudor style, consisting of 
common brick trimmed with cast cement and a 
slate roof. The details of the style are carried 
into the terrace, garden wall, and the formal 
garden in the front of the building. 

The exterior walls are constructed of common 
and flash brick laid up in garden-wall bond with 
flush common-cement joints. The brickwork 
was laid out of line horizontally and vertically 
to give the effect of laying without tools. 

The largest room in the building is the audi- 
torium which will seat about 1,800 in a single 
assembly. The room has a ceiling of wooden 
beams worked out in the style of the Tudor per- 
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terrazzo wall 
The stage has a complete equipment for 


iod, a cement floor, and marble 
dadoes. 
school purposes, and a_ fireproof projection 
room has been installed for the motion-picture 
machines. 

A smaller auditorium also arranged with a 
sloping floor and projection equipment is in 
use in the building for special activities of in- 
terest to groups of about 120. This room serves 
for various activities, and class and club or- 
ganizations. 

The management of the school centers in the 
office suite which provides separate rooms for 
the principal, the vice-principal, the evening- 
school principal, the directors of attendance, 
the office clerk, and the school health officers. 

The library is large and roomy and is finished 
in stained wood. The large ceiling beams have 
been treated to give them the appearance of 
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having been hewn out of rough timber. Adja- 
cent to the library is a well-lighted study room 
to accommodate 140 pupils. The library also 
has a separate workroom and a book storage 
room. The window lighting is supplemented by 


skylighting. 


At the rear of the building, near the audi- 
torium, two cafeterias have been provided. The 
larger one is for the students and the smaller 
one for the faculty members, Provisions have 
also been made to accommodate a large number 
of students at a quick-lunch counter which 
opens on the schoolyard directly from the 
kitchens. 

A glance at the plans will indicate the char- 
acter and number of the classrooms and special 
rooms for instructional purposes. 

A special suite of offices on the second floor 
has been designed for the use of student coun- 
selors. These offices also serve for the student 
organizations. The work carried on in them is 
not administrative in character and for this 
reason the rooms need not be centrally located. 

Careful provisions have been made for a girls’ 
restroom, teachers’ study rooms, storage rooms, 
space for the janitors, etc. 

The gymnasiums are located in a separate 
building in the rear of the main structure. The 
two gymnasiums are separated by large folding 
doors which can be opened so that the two 
rooms may be used as a single large room. 
Complete showers and lockers are provided. 

The shops tor instructional purposes are lo- 
cated in a separate building to the west of the 
main structure, but connected to it by means of 
an arcade. Separate entries are provided to the 
shop building for the delivery of materials, ete. 

The building is heated by a vacuum steam 
plant with fan ventilation for the auditorium 
and other large rooms which require positive 
ventilation. 

THE SECOND PRIZE — CLASS B 
The Roosevelt High School, Yonkers, 
New York 

The Second Prize in Class B was awarded to 
Mr. G. Howard Chamberlin, Yonkers, New 
York, for the Roosevelt High School located on 
Tuckahoe Road and Central Park Avenue, 
Yonkers, New York. 

This building is situated upon an elevation at 
one corner of a large irregular plot and was de- 
signed to conform to existing ground conditions. 
While the building is irregular in shape, the 
architect has in no way sacrificed the plan of 
the building, but has rather produced an inter- 
esting arrangement of classrooms, special de- 
partments, gymnasium, and auditorium to form 
a readily administered school unit. The exterior 
is especially interesting because of the angles 
and projections which the site has seemed to 
make necessary. 

The building, as is indicated in the accom- 
panying plans, was completed in 1925 to pro- 
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CLARKSBURG HIGH SCHOOL, CLARKSBURG, CALIFORNIA 


(First Prize, Class A—Second Common-Brick School Competition, 1929) 


‘@ic| 
a 


vide accommodations for approximately 800 
pupils. The architect is engaged at the present 
time in planning an addition in the northerly 
end of the building to include 11 additional 
classrooms which will bring the school up to 
its complete capacity of 1,200 students. 

The exterior walls are of common-brick con- 
struction. The interior construction and the 
Hoors are of reinforced concrete, with gypsum- 
block floor construction that includes in each 
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Dean and Dean, Architects, Sacramento, California 





Dean and Dean, Architects, Sacramento, California 


case the ceiling slabs. Where the peaked roofs 
occur they are constructed of wood covered 
with slate. 

The floors through the building, except in the 
gymnasium and auditorium, are concrete cover- 
ed with mastic. In the gymnasium a wooden 
floor has been provided and in the auditorium 
plain concrete has been used. All the toilets have 
tile floors. 

The bricks used for facework are known 
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DETAILS OF THE CLARKSBURG HIGH SCHOOL, CLARKSBURG, CALIFORNIA 


locally as Old Colonial and were carefully sort- 
ed to eliminate certain colors and bad brick not 
suitable for facework. The stone trim is cast. 


Third Prize — Class B 


The Lincoln Elementary and Junior High 
School at Sacramento, Calif., was built in 
1928-29, at a cost of approximately $305,000 

The exterior walls are of solid brick, 16 
inches thick to the top of the first story, and 13 
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Andrews, Jones, Bis« ind Whitmore, Architect 
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RESURRECTION SCHOOL, RYE, NEW YORK 
Murphy and Lehmann, Architects, Brooklyn, New York 
(Third Prize, Class A—Second Common-Brick School Competition, 1929) 
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FLOOR PLANS AND DETAIL OF THE RESURRECTION SCHOOL, RYE, NEW YORK 
Murphy and Lehmann, Architects, Brooklyn, New York 
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HALESITE PUBLIC SCHOOL, HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
A. B. Sammis and Frank T. Cornell, Associated Architects, New York City 
(Honorable Mention, Class A—Second Common-Brick School Competition, 1929) 
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ENTRANCE DETAILS, HALESITE PUBLIC SCHOOL, HUNTINGTON, 
; LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
A. B. Sammis and Frank T. Cornell, Associated Architects, New York City 
(Honorable Mention, Class A—Second Common-Brick School Competition, 1929) 


FLOOR PLANS, HALESITE PUBLIC SCHOOL, HUNTINGTON, 
LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
A. B. Sammis and Frank T. Cornell, Associated Architects, New York City 
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inches thick to the top! of the wall. The interior 
wal 3 around the staircase, foyer, and vestibule 
are Of brick. The other interior walls are of 
frame construction. Stairs and floors of the 
auditorium, of the tower, and vestibule, as well 
as those of tke toilets are of concrete. Classroom 
floors, the floors of the corridors, and the roof 
construction are of frame. The roof is covered 
with red tile. 

The exterior walls are of common brick, com- 
posed of 50-per-cent ordinary common and 50- 
per-cent smooth clinker common, laid in com- 
mon bond with slight irregularity of plane, of 
face, and line. All exterior surfaces are white- 
washed. 

The architects of the building are Messrs. 
Dean & Dean, of Sacramento, Calif. 


Honorable Mention — Class B 


The Highland Junior High School at Louis- 
ville, Ky., which received honorable mention, 
was planned by Mr. J. Meyrick Colley, official 
architect of the board of education, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The school is a typical junior high school and 
has been planned for a rather complete educa- 
tional program. The layout is such that the 
structure can be used as a community center. 
The larger units of the auditorium, the gymna- 
sium, and the cafeteria have separate entrances 
and may be used independently of the balance 
of the building and independently of one 
another. 

The building has a reinforced-concrete frame, 
with brick and tile curtain walls, and tile in- 
terior partitions. The exterior walls are built of 
8-in. load-bearing tile and are faced with sand- 
mold brick. The brickwork is laid in Flemish 
bond, with white mortar, and is trimmed with 
Bedford stone. 

A glance at the plans will suggest the com- 
plete educational provisions of the building. 
The main academic classroom section is three 
stories high, and the shops and auditorium units 
are one story high. 

The building is equipped with a split system 
of steam heating and ventilation and has a com- 
plete electric equipment of clocks, bells, tele- 
phones, and fire-alarm system. 

The building was erected at a cost of $350,000. 


The West High School, Columbus, Ohio 


The West High School, at Columbus, Ohio, 
was planned by Mr. Howard Dwight Smith, the 
official architect of the board of education of 
Columbus. The building was fully illustrated 
and described in the ScHoot BoaRD JOURNAL 
for March, 1929. The building is a particularly 
interesting example of the formal Georgian style 
applied to a typical high-school situation. The 
building has a total pupil capacity of 2,500 and 
was erected at a cost of $943,953, excluding 
site and equipment. 


The Pittsburgh Catholic High School 


The Pittsburgh Catholic High School, which 
received honorable mention in Class B, is an 
interesting academic high school for boys. The 
building is of fireproof construction, with ex- 
terior walls built of brick and tile backup. It 
contains 48 classrooms, a large gymnasium, an 
auditorium, a chapel, laboratories, a library, 
and a cafeteria. 

A separate building adjoining the high schoo! 
proper, contains living quarters for the Chris- 
tian Brothers who make up the teaching group. 

The building was planned and erected un- 
der the supervision of Messrs. Link, Weber & 
Bowers, architects, of Pittsburgh. 


The Normal Heights Elementary School, 
San Diego, California 


The Normal Heights Elementary School at 
San Diego, Calif., which received honorable 
mention, was erected in 1928-29 in San Diego. 
It is an elementary school of very simple, direct 
plan and design. It contains, however, all of the 
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FAIRCHILD SCHOOL, STOCKTON, SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Victor Galbraith, Architect, Stockton, California 
(Honorable Mention, Class A—Common-Brick School Competition, 1929) 





FLOOR PLAN, FAIRCHILD SCHOOL, STOCKTON, SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Victor Galbraith, Architect, Stockton, California 


facilities necessary for a large, complete educa- 
tional program. The building contains 22 class- 
rooms, an auditorium, a kindergarten, a library, 
a kitchen and cafeteria, and administrative 
offices. The plan is so worked out that the audi- 
torium and library section can be used for com- 
munity purposes without interfering with the 
balance of the building. 

The cafeteria is arranged in an interesting 
way so that outside lunch space is provided, a 
feature which is desirable due to local climatic 
conditions. 

The exterior walls of the building are con- 
structed of common brick, with cast-stone trim- 
ming. The walls are 17 in. thick, with the brick 
laid up in cement mortar. Scratch-face common 
brick was used and provided a very pleasing 
texture to the walls. All of the exterior brick 
walls have been given a spray coat of buff-col- 
ored paint to harmonize with other buiJdings 
in the vicinity. 

The interior of the building is of frame con- 
struction in large part, with fireproofing at vital 
pupil travel points. The cost was 16.9 cents per 
cubic foot. 

The architect was Mr. F. W. Stevenson, of 
San Diego. 


Class A Prize — The First Prize 


The first prize in Class A, comprising build- 
ings of less than 700,000 cu. ft. content, was 
awarded to the Clarksburg High School at 
Clarksburg, Calif. 

This building is a one-story structure, erected 
in 1929 at a cost of approximately $40,000. 

The exterior walls are of brick and frame. 
The walls of the tower and of the boiler room 
are of solid brick. The interior walls are of 
frame. The floors of the boiler room and of the 
toilets are concrete and all other floors are 
frame. 

The outer walls are of common brick, laid in 
a running bond, with slight irregularities. The 
surfaces are of whitewash. 


The building was planned by Messrs. Dean 
& Dean, of Sacramento. 


The Second Prize 

Braker Hall, Tufts College, Medford, Mass., 
received the second prize in Class A. The build- 
ing is used as a college recitation building and 
contains classrooms for academic subjects on 
the first and second floors, a large lecture hall 
with a motion picture booth in the basement, 
and offices for the professors on the third floor. 

The building is of first-class, fireproof con- 
struction throughout, and. was erected in 1927 
at a cost of approximately $190,000. 

The exterior walls are faced with Hammond 
water-struck brick, laid in Flemish bond with 
narrow ruled joints, except the quoins, which 
are stretchers, and a Flemish-bond course car- 
ried through between the quoins. The walls are 
backed up with common brick, and the floors 
are of concrete construction. 

The architects were Messrs. Andrews, Jones, 
Biscoe & Whitmore, of Boston. 


The Third Prize 


The third prize in Class A was awarded to 
the Resurrection School, located in Milton 
Road, Rye, N. Y. The school serves the Catho- 
lic Church of the Resurrection as an elementary 
school, and was completed in September, 1928. 

The exterior walls of the building are con- 
structed of solid brick, faced with a hard-clinker 
brick ranging in color from a deep red to a 
dark blue. The facing is laid up in English bond, 
with %-in. joints of cement mortar. Certain 
parts of the building, such as the gable ends, 
are finished with plaster panels, combined with 
clinker brick. The roof is covered with a varie- 
gated and graduated slate. The met~] work is 
copper. 

The interior of. the building has fireproof 
floors and partitions. It serves as an elementary 
school and social center and cost, with equip- 
ment, $225,000. 


(Concluded on Page 169) 








School -Construction Costs 


George E. Dorman, Architect, Boston, Massachusetts 


There are few subjects in which the school- 
board member is more vitally interested today, 
than school-construction costs. For which the 
rapid increase in school enrollment and the pro- 
longation of the child’s school life, an increasing- 
ly large proportion of the taxpayers’ dollar is 
spent for education. 

For the year ending November, 1920, the 
per-pupil cost of instruction in the public 
schools of Massachusetts was $69.86. In 1928 
the unit cost had increased to $114.05 per 
pupil — an increase of 63 per cent in eight 
years. During the same time there was an in- 
crease of 44 per cent in the total tax valuation 
of the state, and of 40 per cent in the percent- 
age of the total valuation expended for educa- 
tional m penpenen. (See 1 Table I.) The enrollment 





TABLE I 
School Statistics, State of Massachusetts 

Year Total Percentage Per. Per. State Per- 
ending Cost per of Inc. State Valuation Cent 
November Pupil Increase Valuation Education Increase 
1920.... $ 69.86 100 100 .0079 100 
1921... 384.47 121 109 .0093 118 
1922... 87.06 123 113 .0097 123 
1923. 95.54 137 116 .0105 133 
1924. 102.85 147 122 .O111 140 
1925... 134.88 193 128 .0141 178 
1926.... 110.40 158 133 Ol11 140 
1927.... 114.26 163 140 0113 143 
1928 114.05 163 144 .0110 139 


during this period increased 17 per cent. (See 
Table II.) This means that Massachusetts is 
spending relatively more of her per-capita 





TABLE II 
Increase in Percentage of School Enrollment in 
State of Massachusetts 


Year Ending Percentage of 
November Increase 
1920 .... 100 
1921 .. ‘ 103 
1922 . 107 
ov ae 110 
S9ES 0: 113 
1925. 115 
POSS ccsives in 116 
ot ee sivas 116 
Pah Ny sahaviairvasisivenaaiscsrdetaHinees 117 








wealth today for education by 40 per cent, than 
she was spending ten years ago and this on an 
enrollment increase of about 17 per cent. It is 
hardly to be wondered at that the man who con- 
tributes his share of this expense is beginning to 
ask where it will end, and whether the relative 
increase in expenditures should not be stopped 
at once and by radical action if necessary. 

The answer to the first of these questions is: 
No seventh son of a seventh son possesses suffi- 
cient foresight to prophesy with any degree of 
accuracy, where school costs will all end. 

So long as the public, as a whole, demand in- 
creasingly better educational facilities for their 
children, and so long as the mechanical im- 
provements of our age demand of the citizen 
better fitness to cope with economic problems, 
we cannot state where, when, or how the peak 
will be reached. Only through a complete pause 
in our present economic evolution, can we hope 
to stop the increase in the unit cost of educa- 
tion; and the taxpayer has about as much hope 
of doing this as had King Canute of holding 
back the ocean tides. 

The answer to the second question is already 
contained in the foregoing paragraph. It can’t 
be done, without upsetting the entire social and 
economical balance of the country. 

What has been said. of course, applies in 
general to the country as a whole; but what ap- 
plies to the country as a whole applies with 
equal point to every individual unit composing 
the country, whether it be a state, municipality, 
or individual. It is conceivable that the voters 
of a municipality could, by negative action, 
forestall for a time any increase in the cost of 
education, but the moment they did so they 
would set in motion inescapable forces, which 
would bring about a retrogression in the local 


standards of living, and would in a larger period 
materially injure the progress of civilization. 

It is, then, of importance to every community 
to consider the way in which its education 
finances are handled, so that the citizen receives 
the utmost value for his dollar. 


Buildings as an Educational Cost 


One of the major elements of educational 
costs today, has to do with the construction and 
maintenance of school buildings. It is doubtful 
if there is any one item concerning which more 
‘“hokum” is published and with regard to which 
the average citizen is more willing to be fooled. 
Ask any ten men why two school buildings built 
in the same town, of the same materials, and for 
the accommodation of the same grade of pupils, 
should vary widely in cost, and you will receive 
twenty different answers. 

In the case of two grade schools, one designed 
by the writer, and the second by another firm, 
which were built simultaneously a mile and a 
half apart, the cost per instruction unit in the 
first was $6,900 and in the second $10,450. Yet 
the first building is considered by the town to 
be the better designed and constructed of the 
two. How is this? The answer will be given 
presently. 

Since 1914 there has been a large increase 
and wide fluctuations in the building costs. (See 
chart Building Index Fluctuation.) 
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radio. The cost of living has increased and it is 
only natural that building costs should experi- 
ence a permanent increase, since all of these 
things are interrelated and nothing stands still. 
Six Elements of School-Building Costs 

School-construction costs are dependent upon 
six conditions: (1) the economic standards of 
the day and generation; (2) the social ideals, 
the reputation, and the financial standing of 
the community; (3) the program of the build- 
ing; (4) the design; (5) the materials of con- 
struction; (6) the relative amount of construc- 
tion in progress at the time contracts are let. 

We have already pointed out the effect of 
economic standards upon building costs. The 
social ideals, the reputation, and the financial 
standing of the community have a decided effect 
on building costs in any locality; and this with- 
out regard to whether the building is done by 
local artisans or by groups which come from 
outside. 

To put in bluntly, a town which has the repu- 
tation of being high-brow will pay more for its 
buildings than adjacent towns, not so afflicted. 
Contractors would not be human if they did not 
charge what the traffic will bear; it costs money 
to claim blue blood whether one may be housing 
blue bloods or buying chewing gum. 

The financial standing of a community affects 
in some measure, the cost of building. The town 
which - its contractors promptly upon the 
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TABLE I. 


In the summer of 1920 it cost $2.68 to con- 
struct the amount of building which had cost 
$1.00 in 1914. In the first quarter of 1922 this 
cost dropped to $1.50; in the summer of 1923, 
it rose to $2.04; in the winter of 1925 it 
dropped to $1.90. At the present time it is at 
$1.96. During the past four years there has 
been an average rise of three cents on the dollar, 
and if the history of building in the United 
States during the last one hundred years forms 
a safe criterion, this percentage of increase is 
likely to continue over a considerable period. 

For a number of years we have heard a great 
deal of “when costs get back to normal” — nor- 
mal invariably meaning the unit costs of 1914. 
There is not the least reason for supposing that 
we shall ever return to the 1914 levels. If we 
did, it would mean the worst economic depres- 
sion the world has seen. The hope of prewar 
costs is a will-o’-the-wisp. The reason for this is 
found in the basic economic changes of the past 
fifteen years. The great mass of common people 
are today enjoying more luxuries than did the 
rich man of 25 years ago, and things which were 
a luxury ten years ago are a common necessity 
today. The working man has his automobile and 
his telephone; his wife her electric iron and 
vacuum cleaner; and the whole family has the 
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BUILDING COSTS INDEX, 


BUILDING §=INDEX FLUCTUATION 


1914 TO 1929 


certificate of the architect can always get better 
prices than a neighboring town which plays the 
“hold-up” game. Most contractors are obliged 
to make loans for their work. It costs money to 
do this and, if a town is dilatory in paying bills, 
the contractor knows that he must carry his 
loans over a longer period and possibly extend 
his credit. This anticipated expense he properly 
passes on to the prospective owner. 


The Town and the Contractor 


Again, the reputation of a town among con- 
tractors as a place where a contractor may 
make a reasonable earning, has considerable to 
do with the cost of a building. I am acquainted 
with one town which is known generally as a 
place where every builder, who has done any 
work on a public project in the past ten years, 
has lost money. In taking bids for a public 
building in this town, I found that the tenders 
were uniformly 5 per cent higher than what 
they should be. The question of fault has noth- 
ing to do with the situation. The reputation of 
the town is well known and the contractors 
won’t take a chance. 

On the other hand, I have planned buildings 
in towns where the contractors have always 
managed to make a profit. In these localities, I 
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have invariably been embarrassed by the num- 
ber of reputable tenders. The answer is obvious: 
Building contractors are in business to make a 
living, anc one of the essential conditions is that 
a man should make a profit in his business. The 
nonchalant attitude of public building commit- 
tees who don't care a rap whether the contractor 
suffers a loss so long as they get what they want, 
often something additional to what they have 
contracted fcr, costs the taxpayers of these 
towns real money. 

I once knew a committee headed by a well- 
known business man from one of the largest 
New England cities. In an argument over ex- 
tras, which the committee wanted but were un- 
willing to pay for, the chairman frankly stated 
that he believed that the committee had a right 
to anything which they could “kid” the con- 
tractor into furnishing without cost to them. In 
the public buildings erected in recent years, this 
town paid more than it should have, or else got 
a poorer building than it had a right to expect; 
it is my opinion that the town is getting from 
contractors, about the treatment which it de- 
serves. 

Economy of Program 


It is the function of the program for the 
building to determine the number of units and 
the types of accommodations which shall be 
incorporated in the proposed design. Many 
school-building programs are 30 to 50 per cent 
more elaborate than the practical requirements 
of the case warrant. The program of a school is 
too often determined by the owner with little 
or no assistance from the architect, and often 
in defiance of the architect’s advice. The respon- 
sibility for the white elephant is, later, usually 
placed on the shoulders of the architect by the 
building committee, and then everybody forgets 
until the next project comes along, when a dif- 
ferent architect is selected. Speaking as the re- 
sult of more than a quarter century experience 
as an architect, it is my opinion that not more 
than 2 per cent of the programs which are 
adopted for buildings are ideal. 

As I write I can see on the wall the picture of 
a building I designed several years ago. It was 
planned in accordance with the program laid 
out by a building committee which had only a 
limited appropriation. At the outset the archi- 
tect told the committee that the program was 
out of proportion to the requirements of the 
community, and that the building should not be 
attempted with the money which they had in 
hand. Notwithstanding this, the building was 
built, overrunning the original appropriation by 
10 per cent. In order to cut costs, the architec- 
tural form of the building had been modified 
with a resulting emasculated design, and the 
construction itself was trimmed to the mth de- 
gree. Instead of materials suitable for a build- 
ing which should serve 50 years, other materials 
had to be used appropriate for a commercial 
structure intended to last for 20 or 25 years. Of 
course the contractor who quoted the lowest 
price was given the contract, and by the same 
token, he was the contractor who had forgotten 
to figure several important items in the con- 
struction. Fortunately the building committee 
let it be known that they were responsible and 
not the designer, but the chairman and the 
members of the committee have had quite a 
task to sell the building to the town. 


The “Design” Element 


No one factor has any more to do with the 
cost of building than the architectural design. 
Here the term “architectural design” is taken to 
mean not only the form and proportion of the 
exterior, but also all elements of plan, layout, 
and structural and mechanical design, including 
the selection of materials. 

About a year ago, I did some work for a com- 
mittee which was to erect a school building not 
far from Boston. After the program of instruc- 
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tional accommodations had been determined, 
two entirely different designs were worked out; 
then specifications were prepared, and contract 
prices secured. Both designs provided for exact- 
ly the same number of pupils and the same ac- 
cessory accommodations; both were to be erect- 
ed in the same position on the lot. So far as the 
program and orientation were concerned, the 
designs were identical. 

On a building on which it was not intended 
to expend over $80,000, there was a difference 


in cost between Scheme A and Scheme B of | 


$3,397; there was a difference in plan efficiency 
of 15 per cent; a difference in probable admin- 
istrative cost of 10 to 15 per cent. One scheme 
would cost 15 to 20 per cent more for operation, 
and from 10 to 12 per cent more for up- 
keep. The quality and materials of construction 
and the mechanical equipment to be used were 
precisely the same in each case. This is a con- 
crete instance of many similar cases which have 
come within my observation. It explains better 
than any argument, why the design of a build- 
ing plays so important a part in the cost of con- 
struction. 

The materials of construction, next to the 
design, are the factor which more than anything 
else affect the total of the contract price. Insist- 
ence on the use of $40 brick, in place of $25 
brick; the specification of hard-pine framing 
when spruce or fir would do the work in an 
equally satisfactory manner; the installation of 
the most expensive flooring when it would be 
more sensible to use a cheaper grade of equal 
durability; and the introduction of expensive 
specialties which have no real purpose, except 
as an outlet for the taxpayers’ money — all 
these things help to increase the final build- 
ing cost. 


High Price vs. Utility 


In school buildings there are no two items 
that attract the observer more quickly, when 
the building is first turned over to the owner, 
than do the interior standing finish and the fin- 
ished floors. Nor, are there any two items which 
in the use of the building receive more abuse 
or deteriorates more rapidly. The specifications 
for the most expensive material for floors and 
standing finish is nothing but an unwarranted 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ money. Two fin- 
ished floors may be constructed in adjacent 
schoolrooms, one of materials which will cost 
$25 per thousand more than the other, and at 
the end of the first school term, no one but an 
expert could tell which was the most costly; 
and what is more important, nobody cares. At 
the end of 25 or 30 years the more expensive 
floor will not be in any better condition or 
show less signs of wear than the cheaper one. 

The same statement holds true of many other 
items of material and equipment which go into 
construction of school buildings. 
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The relative amount of construction in prog- 
ress at the time contracts are let, always in- 
fluences the size of the bidders’ tenders. When 
work is slack, a reputable contractor will fre- 
quently take a job at a small prospective profit 
for the sake of keeping his organization to- 
gether; but it is a skittish business to deal with 
contractors on this basis. Almost every public- 
building committee, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, hopes to “catch a sucker,” but in the major- 
ity of cases this does not happen. 

Reference has been made to unit costs which 
are usually discussed in terms of the cost of 
construction “per cubic foot” or “per square 
foot.” No school-building committee would ever 
select an architect or a contractor on the basis 
of a low quotation on the unit cost of a school 
building. The committee is not primarily inter- 
ested in what a cubic foot of building will cost; 
they are not building one cubic foot, but gener- 
ally many hundreds of thousands of cubic feet. 
Now since the total cubage of a design is a 
function of the design itséH, it is the cost of the 
total units producing that design which alone 
interests the committee. For preliminary work 
the only unit cost which any committee can rea- 
sonably consider is the cost of the instruction 
unit, figured either on the pupil basis, or, what 
is more useful, the classroom-unit basis. 


Variation in Unit Costs 


Allowing for the variations in cost,accounted 
for by the six cost factors pointed out above, 
there is no reason why the cost per instruction 
unit should vary widely from one building to 
another. And when attention has been paid to 
the formulation of the program, and to the de- 
sign of the building, these costs do not vary 
widely. 

In consulting a record of instruction-unit 
costs for buildings with the design of which the 
writer has had to do over a period of some 7 or 
8 years, it is interesting to note that there is a 
remarkable similarity in the cost of instruction 
units in similar jobs. The variation has been as 
small as $200 per classroom unit, and wider 
variations were accounted for by the economic 
standards of the community, its reputation and 
financial standing, and the materials chosen. 

Some months ago an analysis was made in my 
office of the instruction-unit cost of 51 schools, 
built in Massachusetts in 4 years, 1923-1927. 
(See Comparative Instruction-Unit Costs — 
Massachusetts Schools.) Twenty-six of these 
buildings were of the multistory type, the re- 
maining 25 were one-story buildings. The cost 
per classroom in the multistory buildings ran 
from $24,200 to $7,000, and the line of fluctu- 
ation was quite active. The per-classroom cost 
of the one-story buildings ran from $17,400 to 
$5,000, and the line of fluctuation shows com- 
paratively uniform gradation. Without more 
complete data, it is impossible to state all the 
reasons for the variation in unit costs, but it is 
probable that they would be found in the para- 
graph above which states the conditions which 
govern construction cost. However, it is safe to 
say that no classroom unit should cost $24,000, 
and no classroom unit has been properly built 
as cheaply as $5,000. The lower-cost schools, 
several of which the writer knows intimately, 
are not the kind of school buildings which any 
town ought to erect; and it is possible that the 
same statement applies to those which run from 
$16,000 to $24,000. In the first instance, the 
cost is unreasonably low, and in the second, it is 
preposterously high. 

Discarding the two or three examples which 
cover extremes of high and low costs, we find 
prices running from about $6,000 to $15,000 
per instruction unit, with the average cost per- 
classroom unit around $9,000. Between these 
points the line of fluctuation is less active than 
it is elsewhere. Average cost is not safe to use in 

(Concluded on Page 153) 
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The Office Suite of the High-School Principal 


The past decade has witnessed a remarkable 
growth in the administrative phases of secon- 
dary education. Whereas formerly the superin- 
tendent of schools assumed the major responsi- 
bility for the administration of the high school, 
it is now generally accepted that the wiser plan 
is to delegate this important function to the 
high-school principal and his staff. Simultane- 
ously, there have been added many new re- 
sponsibilities to this administration. An in- 
crease in the personnel of the administrative 
and supervisory staffs has been necessitated. 

As a result of the rapid growth in the num- 
ber of teachers and pupils and changes in 
personnel and procedures, the principal has 
become a directing engineer instead of a head 
teacher and clerk. His functions have become 
those of a business manager. If the principal 
is to function effectively as the director of his 
school, he must organize an office routine that 
will enable his administrative work to be car- 
ried on without his personal effort and atten- 
tion. 

At present too little attention is given to the 
accommodation of the administrative staff of 
the high school. These officers have been rele- 
gated all too frequently to an unused or un- 
suited portion of the building. It is now rec- 
ognized as desirable to organize the adminis- 
trative offices around a plan that provides for 
maximum economy and efficiency. 

This study purposes, then, to determine the 
most desirable set-up for the administrative 
offices. It aims to point out the ideal office suite 
for the high-school principal, the rooms that 
are to be included, the floor plan, the general 
characteristics, the furniture, equipment, and 
aids and devices. These phases will vary to 
some extent with the size of the school. There- 
fore the needs will be set up for schools of 
various enrollments. 

The data of this report have been collected 
from two sources, namely, the literature in the 
field, and primary information collected from 
high schools of the country. In making the 
study of the floor plans of office suites, the 
schools have been confined to those having an 
enrollment of one thousand or more. In deal- 
ing with office furniture, equipment, and rooms 
included, a study has been made of 185 high 
schools included in the territory of the North 
Central Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges. The data of the section on aids and 
devices is taken from the study of the same 
subject by Reavis and Woellner of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

While the specifications of this study may 
be applicable in many cases to larger high 
schools only, yet it is assumed that they may 
be made applicable to the smaller schools as 
well, at least to a larger extent. Some of the 
equipment may not be absolutely essential in 
the smaller schools, but it seems logical to 
base conclusions on the principle that smaller 
schools are entitled to the same consideration 
in the matter of conveniences and necessities 
as are the larger schools. 


Rooms Included in the Suite 


There is considerable variation in the prac- 
tices of secondary schools of the country in 
respect to the rooms included in the office suite 
of the principal. Table I lists the frequencies 
of occurrences of the various rooms in the office 
combinations of 185 North-Central high 
schools. It is evident that the typical office 
suite would be composed of the following 


rooms: 
1. A general office, connected directly with 
the main corridor. This serves as the main office 
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workshop and is divided into two parts by a 
public counter running the full length of the 
room, to separate the workroom from the stu- 
dents to be served. 

2. A principal’s private office, connected 
directly with the general office and also with 
the main corridor. 

3. An assistant principal's private office, 
placed similarly to the principal’s office. 

4. A supply room in which can be stored a 
sufficient amount of office supplies to meet 
current needs. 

5. A vault of adequate dimensions and im- 
mediately accessible to the principal’s office. 

6. A workroom, easily accessible to the 
general office, for mimeographing and similar 
work. 

7. Private toilets and cloakrooms for the 
>rincipal’s and the assistant principal’s offices. 
Figure 1 shows a floor plan including these 
offices and rooms. 

The plan of the office suite of the East 
Technical High School of Cleveland, Ohio, is 
shown in Figure 2. This represents a different 
type arrangement, and is especially adaptable 
to school situations in which there is a greater 
number of administrative officers. Similar plans 
have been found to be used in the Woodward 
High School of Cincinnati, and in the Roose- 
velt High School of Dayton, Ohio. 

Table I lists rooms as parts of the office 
suite. These rooms are listed separately for the 
three groups of high schools, (1) those of an 
enrollment of less than 500, (2) those of 500 
to 1,000, and (3) those of more than 1,000 
students. As is to be expected, there is shown 
in the table a considerable increase in the 
number of rooms provided as the size of the 
school increases. That is, the larger high 
schools provide more of the rooms than do 
the smaller schools. In the schools of fewer 
than 500, there is a total of 33.5 per cent of 
the entire number of rooms provided; in the 
schools of 500 to 1,000 a total of 53.8 per 
cent; in the group of largest schools, 65.5 per 
cent of all of the rooms are provided in the 
office suites. 

As would be characteristic of the smaller 
schools, 89.7 per cent provide a general office, 
but only 56.8 per cent have a private office 
for the high-school principal. This no doubt 
means that the general office must serve both 


as a general and private office « the same time. 
Again, in the larger schools, 80 per cent have 
public waiting rooms and 91.4 per cent have 
also the principal’s private office. 

Few of the smaller schools have special deans 
for boys and for girls. It is not surprising, then, 
that as low as 3.3 per cent of them provide 
private offices for deans of girls and 2.2 per 
cent for deans of boys. This percentage is con- 
siderably increased in the schools having 1,000 
or more students, since 60 per cent provide 
offices for deans of girls and 31.4 per cent 
for deans of boys. 

Very few of the smaller schools provide 
private-office space for the assistant principal. 
This is shown in the fact that only 2.2 per 
cent of the group enrolling fewer than 500 
pupils have this room in the suite. In the group 
enrolling from 500 to 1,000, there are 29 per 
cent providing this office space. Sixty per cent 
of the group of largest schools are so provided. 

The office-supply room is found in a total 
of 129 schools, or in 70 per cent of the schools. 
These are rather evenly distributed throughout 
the schools of the three groups. Frequency of 
toilets and cloakrooms for the private offices 
increases consistently with the size of enroll- 
ment. In the case of private toilets the range 
is from 15.5 to 80 per cent, while for private 
cloakrooms the lowest percentage is 24.2 and 
the highest is 61.2. Vaults are found in 114 of 
the entire 185 schools; these likewise are quite 
evenly distributed among the groups. 


Discussion of General Factors 


The general structure, or the layout of the 
building in general, will determine largely the 
factors that enter into the office suite. For in- 
stance, the floors, woodwork, and so forth, must 
be in keeping with that of the whole building. 
A brief discussion is included here of the princi- 
pal factors. 

Location. The offices should be located 
where they will interfere least with the edu- 
cational activities carried on within the school. 
It is desirable that the offices be coordinated 
into a suite, located on the first floor of the 
building, and directly to the right of the main 
entrance. Above all, it is essential, for the sake 
of economy and efficiency, that all of the 
administrative activities be located con- 
veniently with reference to each other. 

Arrangement of the Offices. The importance 
of the arrangement of the offices of the suite 
in relation to each other and to the rest of the 
building is at once evident. Desks and other 
equipment should be arranged properly with 
respect to the routine, and comfortable work- 
ing conditions for individuals. The whole ar- 
rangement should be such that work will be 
done readily and easily. 

The office suite of the high-school principal 
should provide maximum efficiency and econ- 
omy in the relationships of the administrative 
duties. The general office, assistant principal’s 
office, and principal’s office should open directly 
into the corridor. The private offices of the 





TABLE I 
Number of Schools Which Provide for Various Rooms for the Office Suite of the High-School Principal as Found 
in 185 North-Central High Schools 
Number of Schools of Various Enrollments Total 
500 500- 1,000 Number 

Room Space or less Per 1,000 Per or more Per ro- 

688) Cent (62) Cent (35) Cent vided 

General Office ..... sic ‘ 79 89.7 51 82.2 16 45.7 146 

Principal’s Private Office... 50 56.8 57 91.9 32 91.4 139 

Office-Supply Room ............ ; 58 63.8 44 70.9 27 77.1 129 

Public Waiting Room........... 43 48.8 48 77.4 28 80.0 119 

WEEE. Secudnasteddsvcdocsvetavertesescasene ; 48 52.8 41 66.1 25 71.4 114 

Private—Office Cloakroom........ 22 24.2 38 61.2 21 60.0 81 

Private—Office Toilets................ ; 14 15.5 28 45.1 28 80.0 70 

Separate Workroom ..................... : 4 4.4 21 33.8 22 62.8 47 

Assistant Principal’s Private Office... 2 2.2 18 29.0 21 60.0 41 

Office for Dean of Girls..................... 3 3.3 17 27.3 21 60.0 41 

Office for Dean of Boys.................000. 2 aoe 4 6.4 11 31.4 17 

MOUND. Silisdectecbabiceitivivcevusevedeutiiess 325 33.5 367 53.8 252 65.5 944 
nner eee? 
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principal and assistant principal should be 
accessible from the waiting room and the gen- 
eral office. The vault should be accessible to 
both the general office and the principal’s office. 


Where other administrative offices are needed, . 


it is desirable that they be located off the sec- 
ondary corridor, as shown in Figure 2. Such 
offices may include those of the night-school 
principal, registrar, vocational counselor, school 
psychologist, and so forth. 

Windows—Natural Illumination. Since most 
of the work done in these offices demands care- 
ful, visual application, a maximum of natural 
lighting and a minimum of shadows are neces- 
sary. Adequate natural lighting should be 
provided for each room. A maximum of a 20- 
per-cent ratio should be provided. 

Floors. Battleship linoleum or a _ similar 
quilt flooring is most desirable for offices. It 
should be sanitary, easily cleaned, and deaden 
the sound. 

Walls. Soundproof walls should be placed 
between all offices and adjoining rooms. The 
walls should be of smooth plaster. The color 
scheme should be in light tones and should 
lend dignity and character to the offices, and 
must be in keeping with the rest of the 
building. 

Woodwork. There should be a minimum of 
woodwork construction. Wood wainscoting, 
door trim, cupboard space, should preferably 
be of metal construction. 

Artificial Lighting. Adequate outlets for 
electric light should be provided in each room 
to prevent objectionable glare or shadows and 
to provide equal light in all parts of each room. 
Provision should be made for floor sockets. 

Decoration and Finish. The color scheme of 
furniture and fittings should be such as to lend 
dignity and character to the offices. Soft, sub- 
dued colors are to be preferred. The decorations 
should be in harmony and limited in number. 
A few well-selected pictures and works of art 
are preferable to a large number of incongruous 
art donations. 


Furniture and Equipment 


Elaborate furniture and equipment are not 
essential, yet it is true economy to buy well- 
built equipment. Well-constructed desks, tables, 
and files will last many years. Office space and 
furnishings are expensive, and unnecessarily 
large and unwieldy desks and tables are to 
be avoided. 

There follows a brief discussion of each of 
the rooms and a list of the desirable furniture 
and equipment. 

Private Office of the Principal. The neces- 
sary furniture for the private office of the 
principal is rather limited. It should consist 
first of a 48 by 60-inch flat-top desk, with a 
swivel chair. A plate-glass top, and filing 
devices which will care for record cards of 
the uniform school sizes and also for corre- 
spondence and paper sheets of the 8% by 11- 
inch size are desirable. 

There should be a buzzer connection with 
other offices, private telephone, sectional book- 
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TABLE Il 
Number of Schools of Various Enrollments Having Articles of Furniture and Equipment in the Principals’ Offices 
of 185 North-Central High Schools 
. Number of Schools of Various Enrollments Total 
Article of 500 500— ,000 Number 
Furniture or or less Per 1,000 Per or more Per Pro- 
ae Equipment (88) Cent (62) Cent (35) Cent vided 
BNR ROME ass szsu cu szscususa sas castsdpseveniacesniads 88 100.0 62 100.0 35 100.0 185 
Desk Chair saaeassaoseeesadssensceseonavasseusessenessosasaronsys 88 100.0 62 100.0 35 100.0 185 
MNT RM oo as ca scinssentcusdassachvasiahiisinckins 88 100.0 62 100.0 35 100.0 185 
Wastepaper Basket.. 88 100.0 62 100.0 35 100.0 185 
Letter Files.............. 83 93.8 60 96.7 35 100.0 178 
ee ae 81 92.0 58 93.5 35 100.0 174 
Typewriter Desks.... 78 88.6 56 90.3 33 94.2 167 
ME TAMMIE vas ci ksssianskid cavcaucsiedhadastactausaieess 74 84.0 60 96.7 32 91.4 166 
Eaten ee ene an res 81.8 54 87.0 28 80.0 154 
MI aa nooo fash oid avi seaaadaKoeashniviavesieses 71 80.6 52 83.8 29 82.8 152 
ee ER ern ee eee ane 62 70.4 22 35.4 33 94.2 117 
Secretary’s Desk........ s2ahios RAGA RE ANG RAE 33 37.5 48 77.4 27 77.1 108 
PN RMN SORE os ssscscceccaascisieiiacteaseacscesiosss 30 34.0 42 67.7 33 94.2 105 
RE NN 565 cc caaacauavsusaubcesaiepicnoxd 14 15.9 41 66.1 33 94.2 88 
MRI aie fava phish cis caccccetbeue ssqusadensicateaisaets : 14 15.9 22 35.4 28 80.0 64 
TIO LU WRCCEL, Ts sccsssscessacisaccossascsansiaiscsseses 14 15.9 24 38.7 24 68.5 62 
Assistant Principal's Desk....... ES 6 6.8 28 45.2 28 80.0 62 
Sofa or Davenpott.................... POET ES 12 13.6 18 29.0 14 40 44 
MRS Teeny ats presto ia 996 62.8 333 74.6 $52 87.6 2,381 





case, a clock, and several chairs for the visitors, 
and a neutral-toned rug. The wall decorations 
should consist of a few well-chosen pictures 
and a map of the district showing the locations 
of the schools and the boundaries of the district. 

Private Office of the Assistant Principal. The 
furniture and equipment of the office of the 
assistant principal should be quite similar to 
that of the principal’s office. 

General Reception Room. The general recep- 
tion room in the center of the office group 
should have two large doors in the center, or 
one on either side of the center, opening into 
the main corridor. In a large school the room 
should accommodate 15 to 20 persons. The 
room should be equipped with comfortable 
seats, chairs, tables, and bulletin boards for 
display purposes. 

General Office Room. The general office 
should be a part of the same room as the gen- 
eral reception room, or the public office. It 
should, however, be separated from the public 
office by a counter, the length of the room. This 
counter should separate the workroom from the 
patrons to be served. The space below the 
counter should be used for filing or storage 
purposes. The work section should be provided 
with flat-top desks, typewriter desks, filing 
cabinets, bookcases, telephone connections, key 
cabinet, and master and program clocks. 

Workroom. Adjacent to the general office 
room should be a small workroom. It is equip- 
ped with a worktable and office devices, such 
as the mimeograph, mimescope, calculating 
machines, addressographs, etc. This room espe- 
cially provides space for doing those types of 
work not so well suited to the general office 
room. 

Vault. Some arrangement must be made to 
protect school documents and records from 
theft, fire, and possible loss. A fireproof vault 
is essential. The vault should be constructed 
of absolutely fireproof material and should rest 
on a foundation separate from that of the 
building itself. It should be of sufficient size 
and equipped with shelving to accommodate 
all the important documents and records of the 
school. 

Toilets and Lavatories. Toilets should be 
provided for the private offices and the general 
office. Standard equipment is desirable. Fixtures 
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should be kept at a minimum, but accessibility 


should be the determining factor. 

Cloakrooms. A cloakroom is an essential of 
each private office. It should be ventilated and 
large enough for the wraps of several people. 

Supply Room. Included in the administra- 
tion suite should be found the supply room in 
which can be stored sufficient supplies to meet 
the current needs of the office. Aside from being 
lighted, the equipment consists of a maximum 
amount of shelving. 

The data for the remainder of the section 
have been obtained from the replies of 185 
North-Central high schools to the question- 
naires sent them, The request for the informa- 
tion, Table II, lists 18 items and the frequency 
of occurrence in schools of various enrollments. 
The schools are again divided into three 
groups, (1) those of fewer than 500 students, 
(2) those schools enrolling from 500 to 1,000 
students, and (3) schools having more than 
1,000 students. 

The entire group of 18 articles is provided in 
a larger per cent of the larger schools than in 
the smaller ones. The per cent of occurrence in 
the smaller schools is 62.8, in the middle-size 
schools the percentage is 74.6, while in the 
larger schools, the entire group occurs in 87.6 
per cent of the cases. There are four items— 
principal’s desk, swivel chair, visitors’ chairs, 
and wastepaper basket—which are found in 
every school. The next group of articles, in- 
cluding letter files, card files, typewriter desks, 
bulletin boards, bookcases, and worktables, are 
provided in a consistently large percentage in 
all three groups of schools, ranging from 80 
per cent to 100 per cent. 

A surprising fact is that teachers’ mail boxes 
are not found in more schools. This item is 
reported in only 34 per cent of the smaller 
schools, 67.7 per cent of the middle-sized 
schools, and in 94.2 per cent of the larger 
schools. Practically the same percentages are 
found in the three groups in the cases of clerks’ 
desks, telephone switchboards, assistant princi- 
pal’s desks, and hall trees. 

It does not seem altogether logical that, 
merely because a school has a smaller number 
of pupils enrolled, it is not entitled to the same 
equipment and material provisions as are the 
larger schools. Yet this is exactly the thing 
that we find in the smaller schools. 

Some minor articles as stools, cupboards, 
settees, water tank, and so forth, are found in 
occasional schools. But these scattered items 
have occurred so infrequently that they have 
not been included in the check list. 


Aids and Devices for the Office 


The data of this section are taken from a 
study by Reavis and Woellner' of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The purpose of that study was 
“to present data regarding the kinds of labor- 
saving devices found in 522 representative sec- 
ondary schools and to consider the uses in 
administration which the devices serve.” Table 

Reavis, Ww. C. and Woellner, Robert. ‘‘Labor-Saving Devices 


Used in School Administration in Secondary Schools,” School 
Review, 36:736—-744. December, 1928. 
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Los Angeles Sets a School-Construction Record 


Valerie Watrous 


Efficiency methods in handling school-build- 
ing problems across fifteen busy years were 
tested by the business department of the board 
of education for the Los Angeles City District 
during the year 1928 when three junior high 
schools were contracted for and completed in 
approximately fifteen weeks. Organization and 
standardization enabled William E. Record, 
businesss manager for the board, to establish 
a record for his department which already had 
notable achievements in building to its credit. 

As a basis for drawing plans and specifica- 
tions for these buildings, the educational de- 
partment furnished the business department 
with a program for each school. This program 
indicated just what requirements had to be 
met, that is, the activities to be provided for, 
and the amount of money available for this 
purpose. 

These programs were reviewed by A. S. Ni- 
becker, Jr., supervising architect for the board 
of education. This checking was necessary to 
ascertain whether all the requirements could be 
met within the sum appropriated for each 
structure. 

After a careful analysis they were then turn- 
ed over to the architects commissioned to draw 
the plans. On completion of the sketch plans 
they were approved and adopted by the board 
of education. Architects were then instructed 
to finish the working plans and specifications. 
After the adoption the architects had no hesi- 
tancy about rushing the work. No changes of 
any consequence are allowed after the prelimi- 
nary plans have received official approval. 


How Los Angeles Selects Architects 


Before discussing the methods used in check- 
ing the plans, awarding contracts, and super- 
vising the construction as it progressed, it 
might be interesting to analyze the steps taken 
in selecting and dealing with the architects. 

In commissioning an architect to design a 
Los Angeles school, the first factor considered 
is experience. Reputation as a designer of office 
buildings, or of other large structures is not a 
guarantee of ability in planning a building for 
school purposes. The first question Mr. Record 
asks is, in effect: “What kinds of school build- 
ings have you designed, and where was the 
work done?” An investigation follows and on 
its result hinges the decision in awarding the 
commission. 

The individual, or the firm of architects 
chosen, is then recommended to the board. In 
addition to knowledge of the architect’s expe- 
rience, there also must be some assurance of 
his ability to follow instructions, to keep down 
costs, and to cooperate with the business office. 
These are essential to the success of the project. 

After work starts it is constantly under the 
supervision of the business department. As the 
plans progress there is a weekly inspection 
made that safeguards both the architect and 
the department. It saves the architect unneces- 
sary outlay of labor on work, which, if unsatis- 
factory, must be done over again, and it saves 
the department time in completing a job for a 
particular date. 


Standard Units Basis of Plans 


In the years since Mr. Record began build- 
ing schoolhouses in Los Angeles, a type of 
standardization has been developed that elimi- 
nates much detail work and hastens the com- 
pletion of the building demanded by the board 
of education. Classrooms, corridors, laborato- 
ries, general type of finish, character of mate- 
rials from which the finish of the building is to 
be developed, are all standardized. The archi- 
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tect is not allowed to introduce innovations or 
variations, and he must keep in mind the elimi- 
nation of waste space. There must be no dead- 
ened halls; every cubic inch must be used to 
advantage. 

In a 12-unit building, for example, each unit 
is allotted approximately 30,000 cubic feet. If 
the architect’s design calls for 40,000 cubic feet 
a check is made at once. Such a figure is much 
too high and it must be brought within the 
limits established by previous building experi- 
ence. 

“Tf the architect can give us a building on a 
basis of 29,000 cubic feet per unit . . . well, we 
hand him a leather medal!’’ Mr. Record smiled, 
“and we haven't had that opportunity more 
than once in fifteen years.” 

Originality of design in the structure as a 
whole is the architect’s opportunity. He still 
must conform to the requirements of the busi- 
ness department, as well as be governed by it 
in developing the details. 


The Three Junior High Schools 


Each of these three junior high schools was 
to have, in addition to general classrooms, gen- 
eral science and agriculture laboratories, art 
and craft rooms, oral English, music, library, 
business practice, typewriting and penmanship 
rooms, administrative offices, an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 900, sewing and 
cooking rooms, cafeteria, facilities for mechan- 
ical drawing, printing, electricity, woodwork- 
ing, and auto shop. 

The plans and specifications for Audubon 
Junior High School were prepared in the busi- 
ness department under the direction of A. S. 
Nibecker, Jr. The Bancroft Junior High School 
was assigned to Hunt & Burns; and Krempel 
& Erkes were commissioned to design the Bret 
Harte Junior High School. 
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These two firms of architects were selected 
after a conference in which past work and the 
cooperation they had given while that work 
was under way was reviewed and discussed. 
The quality of their service also was considered 
as both of the buildings were rush jobs and no 
lost motion could be countenanced. 

Conferences with the outside architects were 
held in Mr. Nibecker’s office, also with the va- 
rious department heads of the board of educa- 
tion to determine the best group arrangement 
for the buildings. 


Developing the Plans 


Out of these conferences grew the decision 
to make a group plan consisting of one main 
building, with a second structure, convenient 
to all buildings, for cafeteria and home-eco- 
nomics purposes, and a third to house the audi- 
torium, and a fourth for shops. The administra- 
tion building was to be two stories high, and 
would house, besides the executive offices, all 
classrooms, art and craft rooms, rooms for gen- 
eral science, agriculture and commercial sub- 
jects. The shop and auditorium were to be one 
story. The cafeteria and home-economics build- 
ing was to be two stories. The buildings were 
to be grouped in such manner that it would be 
possible to pass from one to the other through 
arcades. 

During the drawing of the sketch plans the 
architect for the board of education assisted 
the architects by checking the work as it pro- 
gressed, and in supplying such surveys and ad- 
ditional information as was needed. 

After the working plans had been finished, 
another check was made to see that all require- 
ments had been included, and to catch, if pos- 
sible, any detail that might have been over- 
looked. It is this system of checking and re- 
checking that Mr. Record has found so valu- 
able in carrying forward the huge program of 
building of Los Angeles. 

Contracts for the Audubon Junior High 
School were awarded on February 25, 1929. 
On August 12, five months and eighteen days 
later, the building was ready for use. Contracts 
for the Bancroft Junior High School were let 
on March 25. The structure was completed in 
every detail by August 19, four months and 25 
days from the date of the contract. Contractors 
for the Bret Harte Junior High School received 
their awards on April 1, and that building was 
ready for occupancy within four months and 
22 days. The date of completion was August 22. 


Controlling Construction Progress 


After the contracts were awarded, the build- 
ing superintendent of the business manager's 
office, together with the general contractor, pre- 
pared a time schedule to show the time con- 
templated for the completion of each section of 
the work. The schedule was made in triplicate, 
one copy for the contractor, one for the board’s 
superintendent on the work, and the third for 
the building superintendent in the business de- 
partment. 
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BRET HARTE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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SHOP BUILDING FLOOR PLAN, 
BRET HARTE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Krempel and Erkes, Architects, Los Angeles, California 


With this schedule it was easy to see the pro- 
gress made, and to discover any portions that 
were slowing down the completion of the build- 
ing. If at any time some part of the work fell 
behind, pressure was brought to bear and that 
section speeded up to keep pace with the job. 
Lacking such a schedule, Mr. Record believes 
that it would have been impossible to complete 
the three buildings in the short space of time 
that elapsed between the awarding of the con- 
tracts and the date of their completion. 

A superintendent from the business depart- 
ment was assigned to each job and acted as an 
overseer from the day the work started until 
the building was accepted by the board. An 
assistant superintendent also was assigned to 
watch minor details. 

Each day a written report of work completed 
was submitted by the superintendent on the job 
to the building superintendent in the business 
manager’s department. Each week it was sup- 
plemented by a report covering the progress 
in the previous six days. A comparison was 
then made with the adopted time schedule. 


Equipment and Costs 


The installation of equipment was in itself 
no small part of the problem. All blackboards, 
linoleum, window shades, lockers, desks, and 
other furnishings were installed by the main- 
tenance division of the business department. 
Every division of the department cooperated 
and every man was on his toes, determined to 
make a record in completion and equipment 
that would stand to the credit of the Los An- 
geles city-school system. 

The total cost of the buildings, including fees 
to architects and engineers, as well as all extras 
and credits, exclusive of movable equipment, 
reached the sum of $1,080,538.05. Audubon 


Krempel and Erkes, Architects, Los Angeles, California 
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AIRPLANE VIEW, BRET HARTE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Krempel and Erkes, Architects, Los Angeles, California 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, CAFETERIA AND 
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BRET HARTE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Krempel and Erkes, Architects, Los Angeles, California 


Junior High School represents an outlay of 
$351,847.35; Bancroft Junior High School’s 
cost was $360,352.116, while Bret Harte Junior 
High ran up to $368,338.54. 

While the size and character of the three 
schools were identical, the difference in cost 


grew out of problems of site, foundation diffi- 
culties, and other variations. 

The cost per cubic foot on all the jobs aver- 
aged 18% cents. This cubage was figured from 
the bottom of the foundation to the average 
roof height. 
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BANCROFT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Hunt and Burns, Architects, Los Angeles, California 
; How Los Angeles Standardizes ment would not require the expert advice of an 
All of these systems of checking and recheck- electrical engineer, nor would a new type of 
ing, of standardization and organization have illumination interest a heating engineer. 

grown out of years of experience and the solv- Whatever the product offered, it is subjected 
ing of building problems. As an example of this 
organization is the standardization committee. 
This is one of the groups functioning under the 
direction of the board of education, which was 

organized at the suggestion of Mr. Record. 
It is the duty of this committee to pass upon 
Za new types of equipment and materials offered 
by manufacturers. The committee meets on fixed 
dates, or it may be called together when re- 
quired. At these meetings salesmen are given 


to rigorous tests by the committee. If an article 
is accepted, it is included in the construction 
program. Manufacturers are quick to advertise 


(Continued on Page 154) 
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FRONT VIEW, THE LINWOOD SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Fechheimer and Ihorst, Architects, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE LINWOOD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

The new Linwood Elementary School at Cin- 
cinnati Ohio, is a beautiful example of the modern 
type of elementary school, which embodies in its 
arrangement and construction the most modern 
educational ideas and the best architectural 
practice. The building is located on Eastern Ave- 
nue, on a hillside overlooking the Little Miami 
River. The contract for the building was awarded 
in January, 1928, and the building was completed 
and occupied in September, 1929. 

The exterior design of the building is a modern 
Italian, carried out in light-buff brick, with stone 
trimming. The bearing walls are of concrete and 
the roof is of red tile. 

The building which is 400 by 230 ft. in size, 
is two stories high, and contains twelve classrooms 
in addition to offices and other special rooms. The 
first floor contains a gymnasium-auditorium, a 
lunchroom, a library, a kindergarten, an industrial- 
arts room, and two classrooms. The second floor 
provides space for an art and sewing room, rest- 
rooms, two classroom-assembly rooms, seven class- 
rooms, and the upper part of the auditorium- 
gymnasium. 

The building is of concrete construction, with 
corridor and stair finish of cement and iron. The 
classrooms and gymnasium are finished in wood, 
and the toilet rooms have cement floors and marble 
finish. 

The heating system is of the direct-indirect type, 


with automatic temperature control. A complete 
(Concluded on Page 158) 
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Fechheimer and Ihorst, Architects, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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THE LINWOOD SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Fechheimer and Ihorst, Architects, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, GRAND 
HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
Earl Babcock, Superintendent of Schools 


The Ferry School, at Grand Haven, Mich., 
has been built to provide for the school and 
community needs of the fast-growing east side 
of Grand Haven. 

It comprises eighteen classrooms of standard 
size, eight of which are in the existing building, 
a music room, a kindergarten room, a com- 
munity room, a clinic room, and an office suite. 
The plan has been adapted to conditions at the 
site and provides a new front for the old build- 
ing. All classrooms have east or west light. 
There is north light for the community room, 
while the corridors are all especially well light- 
ed. The building is conveniently planned for 
administration. 

The building has two entrances in the front, 
which are similar, with greater emphasis placed 
on the entrance adjacent to the office. The archi- 
tects have stressed beauty combined with mean- 
ing throughout the building. Above each en- 
trance are small grotesques suggestive of study 
and work. 

Upon entering the building one comes into 
a spacious foyer which has been made inviting 
and attractive. The seats, exhibit cases, figured 
tiles, attractive floor, open stairway, and pan- 
eled ceiling, make a strong appeal to children 
and adults alike. This foyer serves as a waiting 
room for the office and clinic. 

The office suite consists of a principal’s office, 
a clinic, a toilet, and a supply room, arranged 
with convenient access to the foyer and com- 
munity room. 

_ The community room serves as a combina- 
tion gymnasium-and-auditorium for the school, 
with a playing floor 40 by 60 ft. At one end is 
a well-equipped stage; at the other end are 
located the clinic room and kitchenette. The 
room is heated and ventilated independently of 
the rest of the building by unit heaters. The 
walls of the room are in soft tones of mat tex- 
ture buff Caen tile. The wainscoting is a mottle- 
glazed tile of gray and buff. The ceiling is buff 
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FERRY SCHOOL, GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 


The Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects, Lansing, Michigan 


rough-cast plaster. Showers, lockers, and toilet 
rooms are provided. Access to this room may be 
had without opening the whole building. 

The practicability of this room is shown by 
the fact that it is in use much of the time and 
its value is much enhanced by its beauty. 

The kindergarten is 22 by 50 ft. equipped 
with fireplace, wardrobes for coats, a block case, 
compartment cases, window seats, drinking 
fountain and toilet. This room has an outside 
door opening on to a cement terrace which is 
fenced in with an ornamental iron fence. 
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The fresh-air department occupies two rooms 
on the second floor. One of these rooms has a 
southern exposure, thereby having plenty of 
sunlight. Austral window sash make possible 
plenty of fresh air. A special control on the 
heating in these rooms makes it possible to ad- 
just the temperature of this department. The 
color scheme has been varied by the use of 
enamel in these rooms. Wardrobes and cases 
have been provided in which to store suits and 
blankets. 


Except for the kindergarten and first grade, 
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ENTRANCE TOWER, FERRY SCHOOL, GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
The Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects, Lansing, Michigan 
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KINDERGARTEN, FERRY SCHOOL, GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
The Warren S. Holmes Company, Architects, Lansing, Michigan 


coats are stored in lockers built into corridor 
walls and provided with forced ventilation. The 
heating system is the one commonly employed 
by this firm of architects, with a fan to force 
the air to the various rooms at a temperature of 
68 degrees, and small radiators under tempera- 
ture control to raise the temperature as required 
at the points of entrance to each room. This 
system eliminates unsightly radiators from the 
rooms and makes the space available for class- 
room activities. 

Two steel boilers equipped with vacuum 
pumps and automatic stokers provide a con- 
stant supply of steam. These boilers are con- 


nected to an outside radial stack. 

The building is built on a unit plan with an 
H-column construction along corridor walls that 
give us space for pupil and teacher convenience. 
The space between piers is used for lockers, ex- 
hibit cases, filing cabinets, supply cases, ward- 
robes, and library units. The face of each pier 
is utilized for bulletin boards. The built-in cases 
are varied to suit the work of the different 
grades. 

Linoleum floors and movable furniture are 
employed throughout which combined with the 
color schemes and built-in features, make the 
building both flexible and attractive. 


School-Building Service in Wisconsin 


For some years it has been felt necessary for 
Wisconsin school boards, especially in the ru- 
ral communities, to have access to service, in 
connection with their building programs, which 
ordinarily is not accessible. It is true that in 
the larger communities architectural service is 
usually provided or may be paid for, but even 
here expert advice on problems of building 
arrangement and planning based upon years of 
experience of those in fieldwork appears neces- 
sary. 

Under a working arrangement with the Wis- 
consin State Industrial Commission, which is 
officially charged with the approval of school- 


building plans, the State Department of Public 
Instruction receives all of these plans for sug- 
gestive checking and for constructive criticisms. 
This arrangement has been very satisfactory 
and has no doubt resulted in better-planned 
school buildings than otherwise might be the 
case. The details as well as the general super- 
vision of the work has been in the hands of Mr. 
H. W. Schmidt. 

In the smaller and rural communities, how- 
ever, the question of original planning has in- 
truded itself. The law does not require that 
architects be the ones to submit school-build- 
ing plans, and therefore the one- and two-room 
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rural schools are often designed by contractors 
or laymen, neither of whom can be expected to 
know very much about arrangement and plan- 
ning of modern schools. As a matter, therefore, 
of protecting the interests of these rural school 
boards, the Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction has also undertaken the planning 
of one- and two-room rural schools. These 
plans are submitted complete in every respect, 
with proper specifications attached thereto. The 
service is free for all who care to avail them- 
selves of it. 

The policy of the department has been not 
to accumulate so-called stock plans. There are 
so many variables in planning as well as the 
factors of money available, site provided, types 
of material which may be used, etc., that it has 
been found a very unusual thing that a build- 
ing designed for one district will be suitable for 
another. The result has been that up to Sep- 
tember 1, 1929, a total of 163 different plans 
have been designed during the past two and 
one-half vears. During the past year the de- 
partment has sent out 56 one- and two-room 
plans, all different. There have also been de- 
veloped 29 remodeling plans and a great num- 
ber of plans for heating and ventilating, artifi- 
cial-lighting installations, and innumerable field 
visits and a large correspondence. The results 
are extremely satisfactory, and as one out-of- 
the-state visitor said, ‘The Wisconsin school 
buildings are certainly different from most 
others; in fact, I found it sometimes difficult to 
know whether the structure was a first-class 
bungalow or a school building.”’ The reason for 
this lies in the fact that the department tries to 
develop school buildings to fit the community 
and to introduce variety, so that the orthodox 
type of school building will be minimized. A 
well-appearing exterior is not incompatible with 
efficient internal arrangement. 

This service has resulted quite definitely in 
a better type of building not only from the 
standpoint of planning, but also as to the costs 
involved. The average cost of a one-room 
school building in Wisconsin under this service 
arrangement has been about $6,400, the varia- 
tion being from $3,800 for a very simple 
structure to $10,900 for a first-class building 
containing all modern conveniences. Two-room 
buildings vary in price from $13,000 for the 
simplest and smallest type to over $25,000 for 
a thoroughly modern two-room unit of a four- 
or six-room building. 

During the period cited, the value of build- 
ings erected through the plans of the depart- 
ment has exceeded $1,000,000. On the basis of 
the usual prices charged for architectural ser- 
vice, engineering advice, etc., the saving to the 
taxpayers of the State of Wisconsin, has been 
over $42,000 during the period mentioned. Ap- 
parently the service is in greater demand than 
ever. 
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THE ONE-STORY SCHOOL AT ITS BEST 
The Columbia School, El Monte, California 

A thriving town in a southern California farm- 
ing center is giving the 1-story school-building idea 
a thorough tryout. The new Columbia School, which 
is composed of four 1-floor structures, contains 25 
classrooms to accommodate some 800 pupils. 

The cost of this 30-unit building was $165,034 or 
$5,500 per unit. The original section built in 1923, 
contained twelve rooms costing $93,000. Thirteen- 
room additions built more recently cost $72,034, of 
which $5,064 was spent for plumbing, $1,881 for 
electric work, $1,800 for painting, $4,077 archi- 
tects’ fees, and $2,690 heating and ventilating 
equipment. 

The building is located on a 13-acre site, which 
serves at the same time as a public playground. The 
building is placed back from the street, and is given 
a dignified setting by hedges and modest planting. 

The building is not far from old San Gabriel 
Mission, and quite properly is designed in the 
Spanish Colonial type of architecture. The cream- 
color walls are of concrete and the roof is red tile. 
The main corridors consist of arches erected along 
the north side of the main building and east of 
the west wing. A covered porch with square pillars 
runs along the west side of the southern extension 
of the east wing, and gives a residential effect to 
one of the rear wings. 

The building is in the shape of a huge E. The 
administration and control are centered in the offices 
and teachers’ room, located at the center of the 
main stem. Here also, for purposes of control are 
located the toilets, room for the janitor, and a 
health clinic. The main portion of the building 
contains 6 classrooms. The west wing contains, at 
present, only 3 classrooms, but 6 additional rooms 
are planned as needed. The central-rear wing con- 
tains 8 classrooms and a domestic-science suite; the 
east wing contains 3 classrooms, the kindergarten, 
and a cafeteria, which serves food to approximately 
400 children. This east wing will ultimately have 
3 additional classrooms. 

The kindergarten and primary department are 
so arranged that play and other activities will not 
disturb the balance of the school. The kindergarten 
is a large sunny room with a bay window on the 
entire east side. The southern part of the room 
is divided into a storeroom for supplies, and a 
toilet. Beyond the kindergarten there is a passage- 
way or ramp, which leads to the bus landing, that 
delivers children to the school. 

When the wings are completed, covered passage- 
ways will be erected connecting the east, the 
central-rear, and the west wings. 


Construction Features 
The main lobby of the school is floored with 
marble, which, in this instance, has been used at 
practically the cost of concrete. The remaining 
corridors have concrete floors. The classrooms and 
the offices have floors of fir, and the toilets, etc., 
have concrete floors. The classrooms have plaster 
walls, slate blackboards, cork-linoleum tacking 
strips. Each classroom is equipped with a built-in 
gas stove or furnace for heating. The climate of 
El Monte is such that: heating is required only for 
a very short time in the morning, on comparatively 
few days in the year. The arrangement of the fire- 

(Concluded on Page 158) 








Landscape Architecture for the Development of 


The profession of landscape architecture is 
not as well established in our country as the 
other fine arts, and much educational work is 
needed before its value will become generally 
appreciated by the public. The average man has 
almost no knowledge of the real scope of the 
work carried on by a professional landscape 
office. The idea still seems to linger, in many 
sections of the country, that it is primarily con- 
cerned with the planting of trees, shrubs, and 
flowers and does not delve into the more com- 
monplace, and sometimes exceptionally diffi- 
cult, questions that arise in the development of 
any tract of ground for human use. Planting is 
an important part of the work, but only a 
part — for a successful piece of work on almost 
any landscape projects depends on a thorough 
knowledge of landscape design as well as plant- 
ing, engineering, and a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of architecture. Therein lies the value of 
the services of a professional, trained landscape 
architect in the development of school sites, for 
the question nowadays goes much deeper than 
the mere planting of trees and shrubs. 

During the past fifteen or twenty years, a 
change has been taking place in the require- 
ments considered essential for elementary as 
well as high-school sites. In the old days, the 
modern school buildings, with their wealth of 
equipment, were undreamed of, let alone the 
extensive sites which have become an essential 
part of the modern-school program. The empha- 
sis given to play with the smaller children, and 
the development of athletics in the high schools 
has made it imperative, in a great many cases, 
that more land be acquired adjacent to old sites 
to care for these activities, and in the new 
projects, has inevitably led to the provision of 
larger acreage. 


The Problem of Designing and 
Engineering 
On all such projects, there is, therefore, the 
problem of efficiently designing and engineering 
such features as running tracks, football fields, 
play fields, etc., as well as the practical design 
and arrangement of walks, drives, and parking 
areas for automobiles, in such a way that with 
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the proper planting of trees and shrubs, the 
whole scheme will be united into a pleasing, 
restful picture — orderly and with a nice rela- 
tion between the various units. 

The professional, trained, experienced land- 
scape architect is admirably fitted to take 
charge of such a project and to carry it through 
from the first conception of the general design 
and arrangement of the plan, to the completed 
piece of work. After several years of close con- 
tact with schoolwork over a considerable terri- 
tory, it is the writer’s opinion, that in the near 
future, few new school sites will be developed 
without the employment of the services of a 
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landscape architect. This is as much a matter of 
importance as is the hiring of an architect for 
the building. This opinion has been reached 
simply because of the fact that his services as 
a landscape architect have been called in, not 
for the supposedly aesthetic planting of trees 
and shrubs, but for the more humdrum but 
difficult problems of how to grade the land, how 
best to drain it, and how to design and con- 
struct the various athletic areas and other fea- 
tures, so that the utmost service may be ob- 
tained from the tract which many times is none 
too large. 


The Relation of the Landscape and 
School Architect 


The close relationship of the professions of 
architecture and landscape architecture on 
school projects cannot be overemphasized for 
the two phases of the work should develop hand 
in hand. As the building plans begin to take 
definite shape in the architect’s office, the build- 
ing’s location and its relation to various require- 
ments in the development of the grounds should 
receive study by the landscape architect. In this 
way only can a harmonious relationship be 
maintained between the building and its exter- 
nal features. Unfortunately, such happy results 
are not always obtained, when the landscape 
architect is called in to design the grounds after 
the building is completed. Many times, in such 
cases, difficulties arise which can never be 
solved satisfactorily due to the fact that the two 
professions had not been given an opportunity 
to work them out together at the proper time. 
It has been the author’s pleasant experience to 
cooperate in this ideal manner on several school 
projects, with results that were most pleasing 
and complete in all details. 


The Problem of Economical Cost 


Due to the high cost of building, school 
boards have frequently been confronted with 


(Concluded on Page 150) 
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Remodeling and Expansion of a Grade Building 


W. E. Sheffer, Supt. of Schools, Manhattan, Kans. 


The Bluemont Grade School Building, erect- 
ed in 1911, in Manhattan, Kansas, was an 
8-room, 2-story building with basement. Corri- 
dors 12 feet wide extended the full length of the 
building on each floor. Entrances were located 
at each end of the first-floor corridor and at 
each side of the center of the building. Stair- 
ways to the second floor were at the center of 
the building, one wide flight extending to a 
landing halfway between the floors, from which 
two narrower flights continued to the second 
floor. These stairways required two areas 20 
feet square on each floor on each side of the 
corridors. A part of this space might have been 
devoted to other purposes to better advantage. 

Four classrooms, 24 by 30 feet, were located 
on each floor, with satisfactory fenestration 
which, however, was not fully modern. No 
cloakrooms or wardrobes were provided inside 
the rooms. All wraps were hung in open metal 
wirdrobes installed along the two sides of the 
corridors, entailing all the unsatisfactory condi- 
tions that exist when wraps are cared for in this 
manner. Toilets for the boys and girls were in 
the basement, which served little other purpose 
than to supply space for the heating plant. 

Native limestone was used for the construc- 
tion of exterior walls and brick was used for 
the interior partition walls between the corri- 
dors and the classrooms. These interior walls 
were continuous, extending from the foundation 
to the roof. All stairways and floors in class- 
rooms and corridors were of wood construction, 
constituting fire hazards. 

The building was heated by a single-pipe 
steam system. Air for ventilation was admitted 
through the windows and escaped, presumably, 
through vent ducts. 

Building standards have advanced so rapidly 
since the erection of this structure and the en- 
rollment of the district served by the school has 
increased to such an extent, that the building 
became altogether inadequate in 1928 to serve 
the needs of the children who normally should 
attend it. After a careful study of the present 
and future needs of the district, the board of 
education decided in February, 1929, to mod- 
ernize the old building, to remove the worst fire 
hazards, and to add a new wing so as to provide 
more classrooms and other necessary instruc- 
tional space. The architectural firm of Owen, 
Sayler and Payson, of Kansas City, Missouri, 
were engaged to draw the plans and specifica- 
tions and to supervise the construction work. 

In remodeling the old building the first prob- 
lem for solution was to render it sufficiently fire 
resistive to protect the lives of the children and 
teachers who would live in it. This was finally 
done by removing all the corridor floors and 
ceilings, the stairways, and the classroom floor 








BLUEMONT GRADE SCHOOL, MANHATTAN, KANSAS 
Owen, Sayier and Payson, Architects, Kansas City, Missouri 


with steel, concrete, and gypsum fire-resistive 
materials. Massilon joists were used for the 
floors of the corridors and the classroom over 
the furnace. This change makes it possible for 
children and teachers to leave the building 
through fire-resistive corridors and stairways, 
since the corridor walls are of brick 13 inches 
thick. 

The classrooms were modernized by provid- 
ing cloakrooms for six classes through utilizing 
5 feet at the end of each saved by constructing 
a modern stairway at the center of the building 
instead of the old space-consuming ones. In two 
rooms it was necessary to provide wardrobes 
with counterbalanced rising and falling doors. 
In each classroom were built a commodious 
bookcase and a general supply case. New slate 
blackboards and cork tackboards were installed. 
Each room was also supplied with one or several 
large cork-carpet bulletin boards. A toilet, a 
lavatory, and a drinking fountain were installed 
in the kindergarten room. In the four primary 
rooms on the first floor, individual lockers were 
built against the outside walls. All rooms of the 
old building were newly painted and floored 
with maple. 

The remodeling of the stairways made it pos- 
sible to provide a library room, 20 feet square, 
on the second floor. A novel feature of this room 
is that it is separated by a glass partition from 
the classroom occupied by the principal’s class. 
Through this device it is possible for children 
from the different classes to work in the library 
unaccompanied by their teachers. The prin- 
cipal is able to give them the necessary dis- 
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REVISED SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
FLOOR PLANS OF THE BLUEMONT GRADE SCHOOL, MANHATTAN, KANSAS 


Owen, Sayler and Payson, Architects, Kansas City, Missouri 
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ciplinary attention without interference with 
her work. Of course, a special libraridn would 
be preferable, but with the present state of 
finances the employment of one is impossible. A 
combination nurse’s office and teachers’ work- 
room has also been provided at the free end of 
the second-floor corridor. Two large display 
cases have been built into the corridor walls on 
each floor. 

The addition to the building is two stories 
high, 35 feet 6 inches wide, and 97 feet 8 inches 
long, with its long axis at right angles to the 
long axis of the original building. On the first 
floor are a combination auditorium and gymna- 
sium with a seating capacity of 300, and one 
classroom equipped with Miller wardrobes. 
Moreover, between the old and the new parts 
south of the old corridor is a new entrance and 
between the two parts north of the corridor a 
combination teachers’ restroom and kitchen 
irom which refreshments may be served to com- 
munity meetings in the auditorium. The audi- 
torium may be entered through an outside en- 
trance and from the end of the corridor of the 
original building. 

The classroom is so constructed that its inner 
wall and floor may be removed at some future 
time and the space added to the auditorium. 
This will be done at that future date when the 
enrollment of the school becomes so great that 
the present auditorium will be inadequate to 
meet the needs of the increased attendance. 

On the second floor are three classrooms, 
24 feet wide and 30 feet long. Place has been 


made for the installation of wardrobes in these 
(Continued on Page 156) 
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School Business Administration—IV 


Architectural Designs, Plans, and Specifications 
Geo. F. Womrath, Minneapolis 


Where shall the superintendent or business 
superintendent look for economies in school- 
house design and plan? 

“School buildings are subject to frequent and 
varied criticism because of real or fancied ex- 
travagance in their construction. Few of those 
who offer such criticism realize that the archi- 
tectural ornamentation and other visible details 
of the average modern school building are a 
comparatively small factor in its cost; that ap- 
proximately nine tenths of the total expendi- 
ture is for structural necessities, such as foun- 
dations, walls, floor slabs, girders, heating plant, 
plumbing, etc. Therefore, it is obvious that the 
only practical method of reducing building costs 
without lowering the standard of construction 
is to reduce the volume of structural parts. In 
other words, to make the building smaller. 

“This does not mean a reduction in the pupil 
capacity of the building, or that any of the 
educational requirements of the school be omit- 
ted. It does mean that all waste areas should be 
eliminated, that unnecessary length or height 
of walls and partitions should be avoided, that 
each room or subdivision of floor space should 
be carefully designed for its specific purpose. 

“To attain this desideration, the first essen- 
tial is that the superintendent or educator in 
charge shall have positive and accurate knowl- 
edge of all educational requirements. He is the 
general manager of the school system, and he, 
if anyone, should know exactly what is needed 
in the building. The working out of the details 
may be delegated to subordinates who are spe- 
cialists in various activities, but the final re- 
sponsibility for correct and economical plan- 
ning falls upon the superintendent. 

“This is not a suggestion that the superin- 
tendent should be a combined educator and 
school architect. It simply means that as direc- 
tor of the business of education he should be 
thoroughly informed on all details of his hous- 
ing problem. He should know the exact neces- 
sary size of each room in his proposed buildings, 
the working space required by each article of 
equipment, the probable percentage of use of 
the various parts of the buildings so that the 
necessity for same can fairly be evaluated. 

“This information he transmits to the archi- 
tect whose function is to translate these specific 
needs into terms of floor area. 

“If the educator knows exactly what is need- 
ed, and if the architect will strive for an efficient 
building rather than an architectural monu- 
ment, the product is bound to be satisfactory. 
It is not suggested that good architectural ap- 
pearance should be disregarded or even slight- 
ed, but all too frequently the architect has 
warped his plans to fit his preconceived ideas 
of what a school building should look like. All 
of which suggests the inevitable fact that an 
ideal school building is possible only by the 
closest cooperation of a well-informed educator 
and an architect trained in the solution of 
school problems. The educator will know the 
least dimensions of rooms necessary to house 
his various activities. The architect will know 
how these rooms may be assembled in the most 
compact form, the tendency being toward less 
cubic contents of building, a reduction in the 
volume of structural parts, and a lower cost.’” 

Before the schoolhouse is designed and 
planned, the superintendent should set up his 
educational specifications? in agreement with 
his proposed curriculum, the curriculum having 
been previously approved by the board. 


1Arthur L. Weeks. 


2See ScHoot Boarp JourNAL, September, October, November, 
and December, Article IV, School-Business-Administration Series. 


It is of the utmost importance that the super- 
intendent definitely acquaint himself with the 
most desirable allocation of space required to 
carry out every activity in the curriculum. This 
should be worked out in collaboration with his 
assistants. Very valuable suggestions often have 
come from principals and supervisors who have 
been called into conference when plans for a 
new building have been under consideration, 
their practical experience in the actual adminis- 
tration of various types of buildings and room 
arrangements enabling them to give construc- 
tive advice of great benefit to the board and 
the superintendent. 

The next step is to call in a qualified expert 
school architect. 

A very superior organization has been devel- 
oped in several cities where the architect’s office 
is an integral part of the school organization. 
The superintendents in these cities, their assist- 
ants, and the supervisors and principals are at 
liberty to visit the architect’s office whenever 
they wish to get or give suggestions relative to 
schoolhouse design; and at times are required 
to meet with the architect for conference when 
plans are prepared. Before any new arrange- 
ments of rooms and space are incorporated in 
the plans, they should be approved by the su- 
perintendent or an assistant to whom he has 
delegated authority and responsibility to act 
in his place. 

The architect, in turn, spends much time vis- 
iting the school buildings and consulting with 
the supervisors and principals as to allocation 
of space. This procedure has resulted in discov- 
ering arrangements of rooms and space which 
has greatly increased the efficiency of educa- 
tional administration, and the avoidance of ar- 
rangements which have been found to be unsat- 
isfactory. Under this organization, the architect 
becomes familiar with the educational side of 
school administration and prepares his plans 
with greater intelligence. 

Regardless of what may be the procedure as 
to contact with the architect, it is primarily the 
function of the superintendent to know what he 
wants in the new school building, the size of 
each schoolroom and its equipment, and the 
interrelation of the activities he desires shall be 
carried out in the completed building. When he 
has prepared these specifications and gives 
them to the architect, the latter then proceeds 
to prepare sketches of a building to conform 
thereto. Close contact with the superintendent, 
his assistants and supervisors at this stage of 
the work often results in the development of 
new designs and formations, and constitutes an 
important step in the progress made in school- 
house planning. And while it is not absolutely 
essential thaf the architect be familiar with in- 
structional procedure in order to prepare satis- 
factory plans from a well-compiled educational 
specification, it is absolutely necessary that the 
superintendent be familiar with schoolhouse de- 
sign and construction. The superintendent is 
solely responsible for the educational specifica- 
tions, including room areas and dimensions. As 
these areas and dimensions involve structural 
problems, it is the superintendent who must 
make final decisions as to whether sizes of 
rooms or structural features shall be changed. 

When a sketch design has been prepared 
which meets with the approval of the superin- 
tendent, it should then be presented to the 
school board for its approval, with the archi- 
tect present to answer purely architectural 
questions. 

The following list of items for consideration 
is suggestive only. It by no means covers the 
entire range of items which the superintendent 
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should consider. It is primarily intended to im- 
press the superintendent with the wide range of 
his responsibility in connection with school- 
house design and planning, and to arouse an 
appreciation of the importance of his contact 
with the architectural side of schoolhouse con- 
struction. There are many other items which 
must be considered, many of which will suggest 
themselves while the items here set down are 
being considered. The following are the most 
obvious for the superintendent’s attention: 

1. Is the Selection of an Architect Deserving of 

any Great Consideration? 

After the superintendent has set up his edu- 
cational specifications in agreement with his 
proposed curriculum, and has had the specifica- 
tions approved by his board, the next step is to 
employ a qualified expert school architect. 

“Our greatest difficulties with architects, 
when we have difficulties, are with two classes: 

“1. Those who have had little or no experi- 
ence in school-building planning with every- 
thing to learn. 

“2. Those who have had much successful ex- 
perience, but have reached a point where they 
have nothing to learn. 

“Of the two, the first is decidedly preferable 
to deal with, notwithstanding the expense of 
time and effort involved.’ 

“Architecturally speaking, plans that pass 
through our hands may be loosely grouped into 
three classes — the mechanical type, the strik- 
ing exterior, and the one combining utility and 
artistic merit. 

“The first type meets all minimum require- 
ments and fully satisfies the prescribed mathe- 
matical standards. It is obviously conceived 
with that sole end in view. In it is to be found 
the monotonous interior devoid of the original- 
ity and the niceties that give individuality and 
character, even where much sameness must in- 
evitably exist. Its exterior has so much in com- 
mon with the factory type as to leave little 
ground for choice between them. 

“The plea of insufficient appropriation is an 
excuse for it rather than a reason. It is a prod- 
uct that comes from following the lines of least 
resistance. A pleasing edifice witha limited ap- 
propriation is unmistakable evidence of a skill- 
ful architect, one who spares not a full admix- 
ture of gray matter with his planning. 

“When one examines the second type of 
structure, the first as well as the lasting impres- 
sion is that of external effect. It is evident that 
in drawing these plans, the architect has not 
been sitting beside the pupil in the schoolroom 
and following him in his daily school routine, 
but instead, has taken his place with the passer- 
by on the street, and so far as rules and codes 
can be interpreted to permit it, gives the out- 
sider precedence over the pupil. In this type 
there is often an effort to perpetuate in minute 
details some special type of architecture, con- 
ceived it may be for cathedrals, temples and 
palaces, long before public schools were dream- 
ed of. In this type one is forcibly impressed 
with the fact that it is the appearance of the 
building rather than its purpose, the casual ob- 
server rather than the child to be housed, that 
has been the center of attention. 

“In the third type we see combined in a 
pleasing and satisfactory manner both utility 
and good architecture. In this type the architect 
has manifestly centered his first thought on the 
proper housing of the pupils. In the doing of it, 
however, he has never been unmindful of the 
fact that by skillful arrangement and grouping 

*’Frank H. Wood, formerly Chief, School Buildings and Grounds 
Division, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

(Continued on Page 136) 
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Modern Architectural Design and Its Application to the 


Schools of Today 


Dwight H. Perkins, A. I. A., Chicago, IIl. 


I was complimented to receive a letter from 
the editor of the JouRNAL referring to the 
schools which I built while architect of the 
(hicago board of education between the years 
1905 and 1910, and asking me to make these 
buildings the subject of an article on ‘“‘Modern 
Architectural Design and Its Application to the 
Problems Confronting the Schoolhouse Archi- 
tect of Today.” 


I was pleased, not because I consider these 
designs as “modern” in any specific or technical 
sense, but because of the fact that they attract- 
ed his attention and caused him to give me the 
opportunity of writing this article after a lapse 
of over twenty vears. His attention was attract- 
ed by the fact that these designs depended upon 
and expressed original motives. In referring to 
them, he used the term “modern architecture.” 


The term ‘‘modern” as applied to architec- 
ture is misleading. The Parthenon is just as 
modern today as is the Chicago Daily News 
Building. What I mean to convey is the idea 
that these designs of the school buildings re- 
ferred to, are in strict accordance with the 
requirements of the plan, and that they con- 
form in their use of material to the nature of 
that material. 


I hope that at the same time I have made 
them beautiful, but that is a phase upon which 


‘each one of us must exercise his own judgment. 


The high buildings of today bring into the 
architect’s problem the use of steel and plate 
glass. The use of steel in the walls is not re- 
quired in four-story buildings. The grouping of 
windows and absolute protection from fire, as 
requirements, are always present and are ex- 
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tremely essential elements. Our problem today 
is, therefore, devoid of many of the features 
that govern the popular high-building modern- 
ity that is so well known. 

The modern problem in school construction, 
apart from finance, is to house children in small 
units with perfect accessibility, light, heat, and 
fresh air, as well as to provide them with gym- 
nasiums, auditoriums, shops, kindergartens, 
drawing rooms, laboratories, and such other 
facilities as are now included in the complete 
scheme of education. 


It is also necessary, because of growing pop- 
ulation, to build on the installment plan. The 
fixed units, such as gymnasiums, auditoriums, 
etc., of a school plan may be built, or tempo- 
rarily omitted, but they cannot be expanded. 
The classrooms, however, may be reduced to, 
we will say, twelve in number at first. Later on 
they may be added to making forty, fifty, or 
some sixty rooms, and the building when finally 
done, must be one complete and balanced whole 
design. 


The nature of fireproof materials constitutes 
another important element in the problem of 
design at the present time. We all know the 
nature of brick and stone, but very few of us 
yet appear to understand the nature of terra- 
cotta. It is too often made to imitate stone, 
whereas its plastic quality when wet, combined 
with its color possibilities, gives it a character 
all of its own. 

Reinforced concrete, used either in floors or 
in partitions, should also be understood and its 
possible beauty expressed. This may be done by 
the application of color, the artistic ceiling- 
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beam treatment, or the elimination of much of 
the trim ordinarily built of wood. 

To return to the two words, “modern” and 
“original.’”” They should both apply in every 
instance. Only as the problems of “modern” 
buildings differ from those of antiquity, and as 
the kinds of material are better understood and 
the kinds of tools with which we work are in- 
creased, will true architecture change. 

A “modern” building is one in which those 
two elements — the character of the problem 
and the thoughtful use of material—occur. The 
term “original” merely signifies that a designer 
has been governed by these principles, rather 
than by precedent. 

Our remark at the beginning, that the Par- 
thenon is as modern as the Daily News Build- 
ing, merely means that these principles gov- 
erned the architects of Greece in solving their 
problems. 

If we had a temple to build under conditions 
like those in Athens — if marble were available, 
and if the Greek language were our lan- 
guage — then we could do no more fitting and 
likely thing than to erect a Doric design. 

Modernity and originality are, therefore, not 
words relating to time. If those elements exist 
in a building when designed, they will continue 
to apply for all time to come. 

We have selected seven photographs illustra- 
tive of the character of the buildings which the 
editor has seen. They are the ones to which this 
article refers. It is not my province to speak of 
these designs, except as they exemplify the prin- 
ciples under discussion. 

Adherence to principle is always essential. 
The composition of the plan has quite as much 
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of the artistic element in it as has the elevations. 

No good-appearing building can be erected from 

a poor plan. The plan must be expressed in the 

elevations and the’ nature of the material must 

be recognized. 

Beauty of composition is also just as essen- 
tial. The relation of solid mass to void, the 
proportion of plain wall to ornament, the sky 
line, the use of color — these and other similar 
features are considerations that must be care- 
fully studied and well executed, if a good de- 
sign is to be the result. Whether a good design 
is the result or not, is a question that must be 
decided by each one for himself — there is no 
rule or law about it. 

The Penn, Moos, and Jahn schools are all 
built from the same plan. They are 26-class- 
room school buildings, including assembly halls 
and gymnasiums. 

The Penn and Jahn have visible roofs and 
masonry walls. They do not pretend to be of 
steel. The same is true in the Moos school, but 
here there is no visible roof and the stairs are 
made monumental by the bays in which they 
are inclosed. 

In the Grover Cleveland and in 
the Lyman Trumbull, only east and 
west windows occur in the class- 
rooms. In the Cleveland, the stairs 
and toilet rooms are in the outer 
corners. In the Trumbull, they are 
in corners of the interior courts and 
the walls are frankly plain; interest 
is given by horizontal color bands, 
the shades differing only slightly. 
There is no cornice on either of 
these two structures. 

The Lane and Schurz are high 
schools. The Lane, on a crowded 
city lot, extends to the sidewalk 
line. The brick walls here are re- 
lieved by stone courses, and the 
classroom windows are grouped. 
The auditorium and the main en- 
trance are emphasized by the high- 
er central treatment of these fea- 
tures. 

The Schurz is in a large park- 
like lot with space for future build- 
ings, which have since been built. 
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Dwight H. Perkins, Architect 


This building has an important roof, in fact, 
the roof might be called the main feature of the 
design. All of the space in this roof is utilized 
and is lighted from the central court. Studios, 
domestic science, and lunchrooms find space 
space here. 

All of these buildings follow in a growing 
degree the principles laid down in this article. 
Whether the results are beautiful or not is not 
for me to say, but, in any event, the principles 
here expressed and followed are permanent, and 
should govern all designs for schools, wherever 
and whenever erected. 


A LAYMAN’S VIEW OF SCHOOL 
: VENTILATION 


Mechanical ventilation as a means of pro- 
viding fresh air in schoolrooms is strenuously 
opposed by Mr. Ernest W. Steel, in a recent 
issue of the American Mercury for October. Mr. 
Steel writes: 

The hygienic and economic advantages of 
natural ventilation are so obvious that its use 
should be welcomed. Some opposition has devel- 
oped, mainly on the part of those who are finan- 
cially interested in mechanical ventilation. All 
of these objections except two are negligible. 
They are: 
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1. In natural ventilation the air must enter 
by the windows. It may, when schools are un- 
favorably located, be dusty, smoky, and odor- 
ous. On the other hand, when mechanical venti- 
lation is used, the air intake may be located at 
a point where purer air is obtainable, and fur- 
thermore, the air can be heated, cooled, humidi- 
fied, scrubbed, and made equal to the zephyrs 
of the best summer resorts. 

2. The air temperature must be regulated by 
the teacher, who will be required to watch the 
thermometer, adjust windows, and regulate 
radiators; whereas with mechanical ventilation 
the expert services of the janitor will relieve the 
teacher of such details. 

Both objections are easily met. The possibil- 
ity of dusty air entering by the windows does 
exist, but it is eliminated by mechanical venti- 
lation only during a part of the year. When the 
heating of the schools is unnecessary, the venti- 
lation system is invariably out of operation, and 
dependence has to be placed upon windows. 
Furthermore, but little investigation is neces- 
sary to establish the fact that the average jani- 
tor is not competent to operate the complicated 
apparatus of a mechanical ventilation plant. He 
shovels coal into the furnace with Olympian in- 
difference to thermometers, thermostats, and 
dampers. When, as frequently oc- 
curs, rooms become too warm, the 
windows are opened by the teacher. 

At present, mechanical ventila- 
tion has the sanction of most state 
laws. With regard to school venti- 
lation 22 states require 30 cubic 
feet of air a minute per person. 
Only two have reduced the stand- 
ard to 10 to 15 cubic feet. Wiscon- 
sin, in a recent statute, has set a 
reactionary standard that in effect 
calls for more than 30 cubic feet 
a minute. The other states have no 
standards at all, and leave the mat- 
ter to be decided by the local school 
boards. 

Apparently, the change to more 
healthful ventilation methods is go- 
ing to be slow. Possibly the tax- 
payer, whose children are being un- 
necessarily exposed to health haz- 
ards and whose pocketbook is suff- 
ering under the old methods, may 
bestir himself to demand reforms. 
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SCHOOL NO. 100, COTTON, ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MINNESOTA 
P. M. Olsen, Architect, Duluth, Minnesota 


A USEFUL RURAL-SCHOOL 
BUILDING 


School No. 100, Cotton, St. Louis county, 
Minnesota 


The planning and construction of the rural- 
school building involves problems more difficult 
of solution than does the large city school. This 
assertion may not appear so contradictory when 
it is recalled that the rural district nearly al- 
ways lacks the funds which the large city 
enjoys, and that the architect who plans a rural 
school is strictly limited in the amount and kind 
of building accommodations which he can pro- 
vide, but is even more limited in the amount 
and quality of the service which he can afford 
to render such a project. When it is recalled 
that more than 50 per cent of all children en- 
rolled in the schools are in small rural communi- 
ties, and that these children will constitute more 
than one half of the future adult population of 
the country, the importance of well-designed 
rural-school buildings will be appreciated. Cer- 
tainly country children are entitled to as much 
and as effective school service as are city 
children. 

St. Louis county, Minnesota, of which Mr. C. 


H. Barnes is superintendent, has for many 
(Concluded on Page 136) 
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School-Board Elections and the 
Aftermath Lessons 


Among the finer traditions of our political life and which lend 
stability to the Republic, may be mentioned the readiness with which 
the citizen obeys the voice of the majority. When that voice has spoken 
on an election day, the political campaign noises subside, and every- 
body goes about his business again. There may be some aches and 
pains, but a political sportsmanship prompts a cheerful acquiescence. 
The battle is over, the Republic is safe. 

Local school-board elections, as a rule, are less spirited and less 
acrimonious than those engaged in by candidates aspiring for municipal, 
state, or national distinction. The hurrah which attends the political 
campaigns of this country is usually absent in the election of a board 
of education. The election machinery and the campaign methods em- 
ployed are conventional and regular. As a rule, no one resorts to 
extreme tactics in securing the election of this or that aspirant for 
school-board honors. 

And yet, irregularities creep into school elections which sometimes 
are not discovered and fully measured until the contest is over. Thus 
in several cities the local newspapers recently brought out some sharp 
criticism on some of the things that had been done during recent school 
elections. 

At Hartford, Connecticut, the elementary schools were closed on 
election day in order to permit the teachers to campaign against the 
school consolidation. The order was given without the knowledge and 
consent of the board of education. The board, thereupon, adopted a 
resolution asking for a legal opinion as to its rights in the premises. 
The guilty parties were reprimanded. 

At Youngstown, Ohio, trouble arose when it was discovered that un- 
signed campaign literature had been distributed during the recent 
election of a county board of education and a county superintendent 
of schools. Under the Ohio law the sending out of unsigned campaign 
literature becomes a misdemeanor, punishable by fines of $100 to 
$1,000, and jail sentences of one year. The literature contained attacks 
upon some of the candidates. Other instances of election irregularities 
might be enumerated, but those mentioned in the foregoing will suffice 
to demonstrate that things happen at school elections which ought 
not to happen. 

It is not saying too much to hold that the modern board of educa- 
tion ought to be a model in point of organization, deliberation, and 
effective service. But the preliminaries employed in creating such a 
body must also observe the common proprieties of the day. The citizen 
who sits as a member of a board of education must have the assurance 
that he was placed there by fair means and that his presence in that 
body reflects the majority expression of his constituency. 


Common Expedients in Reducing School Costs 


It is a noteworthy fact that wherever school administrative bodies 
are confronted with a serious discrepancy between the school funds 
at command, and the school needs to be met, the same methods for 
relief are proposed. 

When a financial crisis is at hand, a way out must be found. It takes 
money to run the schools, and when there is a decided shortage in the 
school treasury, drastic economies must be planned or else more money 
must be supplied. In all sections of the country where the school 
authorities are confronted with a deficit, the same conclusions, as io 
the several avenues open for relief, are reached. The problem is no 
different in the small community than it is in the large centers of 
population. 

Let us illustrate. At Webster, Louisiana, it developed recently that 
owing to an increase in school needs and an unexpected decrease in 
tax income, the school board suddenly found itself confronted with a 
deficit of $49,000. And then in a frank statement, Pres. J. B. Snell 
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took the public into his confidence, and submitted three possible 
courses, as follows: First reduce the teacher’s salaries; second, reduce 
the length of the school term; third, take the matter to the people and 
ask for an additional tax levy. 

Now let us turn to Chicago, the second largest city in the United 
States. Here the board of education is confronted with a deficit that 
reaches the enormous sum of $21,000,000. President H. Wallace Cald- 
well of the board of education in discussing the dilemma, says: “If 
you do not give us more money, we will have to cut salaries or cut 
the school term, or both.” 

And this is exactly what the average school board elsewhere through- 
out the country, finding itself in a similar situation, would propose. 
There are no other routes leading to a solution. One of two courses is 
open, namely, cut the cost, or cut the service. That is quite obvious. 
The reasoning which the Webster school board advances, is as follows: 

“The matter of reducing teachers’ salaries was not to be considered 
seriously because it is too well known that the salaries at present paid 
to the teachers are entirely too low. The question of reducing the school 
term was likewise unthinkable. To reduce the school term would forfeit 
to the schools their standing as accredited institutions. The reputation 
of Webster schools has been built up gradually over a period of years, 
but if the length of the school session should be cut, its high standing 
would be lost overnight. So there was only one thing left for the 
school board to do and that was to refer the matter to the taxpayers 
and allow them to decide whether they are willing to levy another mill 
tax in order that the board may have sufficient revenues to maintain 
the schools at the present high standing.” 

Here is a rational and sensible ultimatum, and what applies to 
Webster applies to Chicago and every other community in this broad 
land. The schools must go on at full momentum and without any lower- 
ing of their efficiency. The American people not only demand a high 
type of school service, but in the main, are fully able to meet the cost. 

Thus, in presenting three courses of action, it follows, in considering 
the first, that the professional standards must be maintained. And that 
cannot be done by reducing salaries. In the second instance, the rights 
of the child are involved. He is entitled to a complete school term, 
and the school authorities are obligated to provide it. And finally, it 
rests with a taxpaying constituency to keep the schools upon a proper 
running basis. Where the taxability of the community will permit, the 
public will respond to any financial emergency that may arise in main- 
taining a high-class school system. 


Avoidable Advances in School-Site Costs 


A growing school system is periodically in the market for sites upon 
which to place new schoolhouses. The circumspect school official will 
quietly negotiate for the desired site and then give publicity to the 
transaction later on. The thoughtless school official will announce his 
intentions as to a site beforehand, and then in consequence pay a 
higher price when the purchase is consummated. 

Frequently dilatory tactics become an expensive pastime. Here is 
an instance in point. A few years ago a board of education in a western 
city was offered a school site at something like $26,000. The school 
authorities wrangled among themselves over the matter. A year later 
the board of education came to an agreement and then paid exactly 
$57,000 for the site. The taxpayers learned of the transaction and at 
the next election defeated the board’s school-bond proposition. 

At St. Louis, Missouri, the board of education in the selection of 
school sites has in the past held strictly to the idea of executive 
sessions. It was believed by that body that it was unwise to throw open 
to the public any discussion on the choice of school sites. The prices 
of property are bound to advance when once it is rumored that this 
or that site is likely to be chosen. 

And that is exactly what happened in St. Louis. A piece of property 
valued at $800 an acre suddenly jumped to $9,000 an acre. A lawyer 
who had inside information secured an option on the property in 
question at the assessed valuation of $3,260, and then offered it to the 
board of education at $35,000. The offer was declined. The board 
found, in view of the fact that the real estate operators were well in- 
formed as to the plans in mind, that other available building sites had 
also advanced to exorbitant figures. It was reported that a map pre- 
pared by the school-building department showing the probable location 
of future schoolhouses was in possession of a real estate dealer. 

The activities of a school system are of public interest and concern. 
The public has a right to know something of the deliberations engaged 
in by the board of education. Sessions behind closed doors are not 
popular either with the press or the public. But common-sense teaches 
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that there are some deliberations which must be kept from the public 
until the project in hand has reached a certain stage of development. 
And the task of selecting a school site is one of them. 

In the past much has been said about executive sessions, business 
behind closed doors, and secret meetings engaged in by boards of 
education. Much bitter opposition to such a course has been manifested 
by the newspapers and by an uninformed citizenship. But it is evident 
that premature publicity in real estate transactions are likely to be 
dearly paid for by the public, and that executive sessions, valuable under 
certain conditions, have their distinct value and meaning. 


The School Superintendent Who Makes 
Enemies 


The man who is positive in action, determined to carry out the task 
assigned to him in a conscientious, courageous, and efficient manner, 
is bound to encounter obstacles. In the degree that he recognizes 
obstructive conditions and unfavorable circumstances, and circumvents 
or conquers them, his success must be measured. 

The modern school superintendent who has a comprehensive grasp 
of his task, is tactful, yet fearless, in observing the sane, thoughtful, 
and circumspect in all his movements, usually reaches the goal he has 
set for himself. In the degree that he brings the school system upon 
higher levels of service and utility, he must be regarded as a success- 
ful school administrator. 

This by no means implies that he is always sailing in smooth waters, 
or that he has not run counter to the opinions of others. In fact, there 
is no executive in the commercial or industrial field who deals with 
factors more exacting and critical than those that confront the exec- 
utive in the school field. 

The modern school superintendent not only faces his board of edu- 
cation, but the professional factors as well. He is watched not only in 
a general way by the public, but in a special way by them through 
the public press. Thus he stands between four walls, as it were, all 
having eyes and ears, and voices that approve or disapprove. 

To hold that an efficient executive so placed had no enemies would 
mean to assert that he lacked in color and character, and was, on the 
whole, a nonentity. He who asserts himself in any important task, 
project, or movement, is bound to run counter to the opinions of other 
men. The modern school superintendent cannot escape that ordeal. He 
is bound to have enemies. That is only natural. 

In discussing that phase in the life of a school executive, the editor 
of the News of Cuyohoga Falls, Ohio, recently said: “Very frequently 
a man who has devoted the best part of his life to honest and coura- 
geous public service finds himself ruthlessly cast aside because he has 
dared to stand for principles which he knew to be right and in so doing 
has tramped upon the toes of some citizen or group of citizens who 
are seeking some special privilege to which they are not entitled. All 
too frequently it happens that such individuals are able to muster suffi- 
cient strength to unseat the faithful public servant and replace him with 
someone who is more ready and eager to listen to the pet ideas of the 
would-be reformers.” 

It does not follow, however, that the school superintendent who has 
made enemies in the faithful performance of his office is bound even- 
tually to become the victim of such enemies. He may weather the 
storms which beat about him with calm and complacency, and reach 
his goal in safety. Conscientious and fearless self-assertion, wisely con- 
ceived and directed, usually meets with approval. 


Why the Educator Must Consider Taxation 


The educator who, aside from his immediate sphere of activity, has 
concerned himself with the cause of popular education, as applied to 
the state in which he resides, has long realized that some attention 
must be given to the subject of taxation. He may tell the lawmaker 
that the schools need more money, but if the lawmaker happens to 
ask him where that money is to come from, the educator is expected 
to submit an intelligent answer. At any rate, if he cannot answer, his 
case is considerably weakened. 

Wherever the schools have been unable to provide the service that 
the public has a right to demand, it has been because the tax ability 
of the school district has not permitted the necessary financial support. 
lf the poverty-stricken district has not procured the proper aid at the 
hands of the state in which it is located, it is because a faulty system 
of taxation has obtained. 

In the state of Illinois, the question of securing adequate state support 
ior the power districts has been under discussion for some years. But 
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little headway has been made. The system of taxation is at fault. The 
educators of the state are now convinced that this is so. 

“How shall we bring about a fair, efficient, and legally enforced tax 
system?” is the question asked by Robert C. Moore, secretary of the 
illinois State Teachers’ Association. The legislature met and adjourned, 
but the needy school districts of the state still find themselves without 
relief. And now the hope is centered in the next legislature. A study 
of the subject prompts Mr. Moore to give utterance to the following: 

“Our present tax system has practically broken down, as is evidenced 
by the fact that in Cook county they have not yet even completed the 
assessment for the year 1928. The present tax laws are not enforced, 
the constitution is flouted, and the laws are ridiculed. Commission after 
commission have pointed out the faults and weaknesses in our laws 
and their administration, but nothing has been achieved in remedying 
the conditions. Honest taxpayers are being oppressed by taxes made 
unduly heavy because of tax evasion by others not so honest, and are 
complaining bitterly. Our public institutions are beginning to feel the 
effects and will soon begin to suffer for support unless something is 
done to remedy our tax situation.” 

This statement ought to arouse the educator to an awakening of the 
fact that the enactment of a tax law is one thing and the efficient 
administration of the same quite another. The most equitable tax 
measure may be rendered futile if the machinery for its enforcement 
is defective. But, if the laws themselves are too feebly designed to 
discover taxable wealth and to subject that wealth to a proper tribute, 
then it follows, too, that it is a question of lawmaking as well as of 
law observance. 

We have repeatedly held in these columns that the educator cannot 
be expected to become a tax expert in order to appear before legislative 
bodies in behalf of adequate school-support measures. But we have 
held, and still hold, that the educator who concerns himself with legis- 
lation designed to provide better school support must at least be 
grounded in the fundamentals of taxation. He must know something 
of the history of the property tax, the estimate placed upon it by the 
leading tax economists of this and other countries, and the merits of 
other systems of taxation. 

Only by possessing a fair knowledge of the theory and practice of 
taxation, as exemplified in the leading countries of the world, can 
he stand before a legislative committee with some degree of assurance 
and argue not only the actual need for better school support, but with 
some knowledge as to where that support is to come from. 


Schoolhouse Contracting and the 
Lowest-bidder System 


The practice of employing the competitive method in awarding con- 
tracts for public work is so universally accepted throughout this 
country that its abolition cannot at this time be contemplated. It has 
its value in that it safeguards the public against abuses of authority, 
against high costs, and the danger of waste. 

At any rate, the public authorities are compelled by law and by 
common usage to apply the competitive method in the awarding of 
building contracts, and in the purchase of supplies and equipment. The 
cost factor dominates the situation. 

The mere fact that a bidder is low, or the lowest, in a competitive 
transaction, by no means renders his offer the most acceptable or 
advantageous. The question of quality still remains. Then there is the 
matter of service. Is the bidder financially sound and reliable as to 
promise and performance? 

The executive who deals with the business side of school affairs need 
not be reminded of the fact that the wide-open bidding system has its 
drawbacks. He knows how to stress quality by formulating specifica- 
tions that fix standards with a reasonable certainty. In fact, where 
contracts are awarded on a competitive basis, the specifications, upon 
which bids are accepted, must be clearly stated. 

The group method of awarding building contracts, namely, where 
one contractor bids on the entire job, or nearly so, and employs a 
number of subcontractors, has led to new situations. The principal con- 
tractor is liable to seesaw between the subcontractors until he has pared 
the cost down to the lowest notch. In this transaction he is the only 
beneficiary. The subcontractor may strive to get his profit by provid- 
ing inferior material or slipshod workmanship. 

At any rate, the competitive system of awarding contracts, be these 
for buildings, equipment, or supplies, invites vigilance and watchful- 
ness in exacting all that has been bargained for. 
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TYPICAL 


FACADE OF PROPOSED CHILEAN SCHOOL 


Modern Schools for Progressive Chile 


H. Errol Coffin, Consulting Architect to the Republic of Chile 


The Government of Chile has started a 
nation-wide school-building program under the 
guidance of the eminent engineer, Senor Ru- 
dolfo Jaramilla, director of the department of 
public works (recently appointed minister of 
finance). Six hundred and sixty schools are to 
be built within the next five years. The majority 
of these from ten standard plans. When those 
are completed the authorities will be able to 
enforce the obligatory attendance laws, thereby 
decreasing illiteracy. 

Over two hundred million dollars are to be 
spent in five years on schools, bridges, roads, 
and other improvement. These improvements 
are indicative of the new and progressive spirit 
of Chile during the regime of President Carlos 
Ibanez. 

Chile has a coast line of 2,620 miles and a 
maximum width of only 284 miles. Both in 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN OF STANDARD CHILEAN SCHOOL 
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STANDARD CLASSROOM NUMBER 2 


the length and width of the country there is a 
great variety of temperature and climate. It 
must be recalled that there is a rise in altitude 
of 24,000 feet from Valpariso on the coast to 
the summit of Mt. Aconcagua. These physical 
variations necessitate consideration in evolving 
standards for the school buildings. 

It is a curious phenomenon that during the 
many earthquakes which have been recorded 
through three centuries in Chile, (the excellent 
early colonial records were kept by the scien- 
tists of the monastic orders) the seismic move- 
ments have invariably been from the north, 
south toward Mt. Aconcagua or from the south, 
north toward this mountain. It seemed advis- 
able, in order to offer greater resistance to the 
seismic movements, to so place the schools that 
their long axes would run north and south, 
thereby facing the buildings principally east 


and west, which fortunately afforded the best 
lighting. 

One of the interesting aspects of this build- 
ing program is the evolution of an architecture, 
“Modern Chilean.” Chile, the land of the Arau- 
canian Indians settled by the Spanish, is in- 
dicated in this architecture. The facades ex- 
pressive of the plan requirements are modern, 
the architectural motifs such as entrances are 
of Spanish colonial design, while the running 
ornament is inspired by Araucanian decorations. 
The ensemble, therefore, is indicative of use and 
derivation. 

A great deal of thought and research was 
expended to incorporate in these buildings the 
most modern practices in school planning and 


----- <4 





construction as adapted to the specific environ- 
mental and physical requirements previously 
mentioned, keeping the buildings truly Chilean. 
The following is a list of the standards-adopted 
in the developing of the preliminary plans: 


I. Classrooms 

Inasmuch as the classroom is the dominant 
unit, standards for this were first adopted. 

A, Size and Capacity. (1) The size is 9.75 
meters long and 6.70 meters wide, which per- 
mits the placement of 8 seats in each 5 rows 
with sufficient aisle space. 

2. The minimum height from floor to ceiling 
is 3.658 meters. This height provides proper 
cubic-air content per pupil and sufficient light- 
ing at the far side of the room. 

3. The capacity of 40 pupils has been taken 
as the maximum which a teacher can effectively 


(Continued on Page 90) 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN OF STANDARD CHILEAN SCHOOL 
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The School Problem of Ash Removal 


—and how it can be solved 


ROM the cumulative experience acquired 
in 1,873 school installations of G&G Ash 
Removal Equipment, Gillis & Geoghegan 
have made a thorough analysis of the school 


problems of ash removal. 


To aid school officials and architects, the four 
principal classifications of school ash removal 


problems are given below, together with a 
recommendation for the proper type of G&G 
Telescopic Hoist Equipment that solves each 


problem and provides the school with speedy, 
labor-saving, economical ash removal. 


PROBLEM No. 1 





Small volume of ashes. 
(About 6 cans daily.) 
Short distance of lift. 
(About 10 feet.) 
Hoistway opening against 
side of building. 





SOLUTION 


PECIFY a Model A 

G&G Telescopic 
Hoist operated by hand 
power. Hoisting head 
revolves on ball bear- 
ings and can is depos- 
ited on pavement clear 
of hoistway without tilt- 
ing or spilling of ashes. 
Empty cans are lowered 
by gravity under control 
of powerful band brake 
with brake lining. One 
man can easily perform 
the entire operation of 
ash removal. Operator 
exerts a pressure of only 
12% lbs. in raising an 
average filled can weigh- 
ing 175 lbs. at speed of 
30 feet a minute. 


Model A 


PROBLEM No. 2 


Small volume of ashes. 
(About 6 cans daily.) 
Short distance of lift. 


(About 10 feet.) 
Hoistway opening near 
curb or in driveway. 





SOLUTION 
PECIFY a Model B 
G&G Telescopic 
Hoist with Overhead 
Crane, operated by hand 
power. Ashes are 
dumped directly into 
wagon without rehand- 
ling cans at grade level. 
One man can easily per- 
form the entire opera- 
tion of ash removal. The 
Hoist occupies little space 
and, when not in use, no 
part shows above grade. 
Filled cans are raised at 
a speed of 30 ft. a minute 
and hoisting pressure of 
only 12% lbs. is required 
for the average can 

weighing 175 lbs. 


Model B 


Full advantage should be taken of the safety 
features and labor-saving devices of G&G 
Hoists, by specifying complete G&G Equip- 
ment. This includes Operator’s Ladder, Hoist- 
ing Cans, Sidewalk Doors with Spring Guard 
Gates, Automatic Sidewalk Door Opening- 
Closing-Locking Device, Warning Gong, and 











Ash Can Truck. 


Where a special problem is presented, which 


involves an unusual combination of conditions, 
Gillis & Geoghegan will be glad to help in the 


selection of the proper type of G&G Hoist. | 


PROBLEM No. 3 


Large volume of ashes. 
(More than 15 cans daily.) 
Deep hoisting area. (15 


feet or more.) 
Hoistway opening against 
side of building. 





SOLUTION 


PECIFY a Model E 

G&G Telescopic 
Hoist electrically oper- 
ated. This Hoist is built 
for heavy continuous 
duty and tests have 
proven it to be aston- 
ishingly economical in 
current consumption. 
While a large volume of 
ashes might make it de- 
sirable to employ more 
than one man, Hoist 
can be practically oper- 
ated by one nian and is 
therefore a labor saver. 
Loads up to 500 Ibs. 
are raised at a speed of 
60 ft. a minute and are 
lowered by gravity. 


Model E 


PROBLEM No. 4 


Large volume of ashes. 
(More than 15 cans daily.) 
Deep hoisting area. (15 


feet or more.) 
Hoistway opening near 
curb or in driveway. 





SOLUTION 

PECIFY a Model D 

G&G Telescopic 
Hoist electrically oper- 
ated. This Hoist has 
the Overhead Crane 
feature which makes it 
possible to dump ashes 
directly into wagon 
without rehandling at 
grade. The motor is 
mounted near base of 
Hoist and two men can 
easily handle a large 
quantity of ashes. Loads 
up to 300 lbs. are raised 
at a speed of 60 ft. a 
minute. Surprisingly lit- 
tle current is used in the 
operation of this Hoist. 


Model D 





G&G Ash Removal Equipment Serves Schools in 43 States 


CIN 6 i ocescceiaeuacin 66 Schools Kansas 
District of Columbia........ 23 Schools Massachusetts 
DEE 260 sa00Ga Gana seeaxee 77 Schools Michigan 
WU Bib se sdesesciesseecseed 68 Schools Minnesota 


errr Pree rer ere 54 Schools 


The following States have more than 50 installations 
Candee cneisieaesden 59 Schools 


FR re Cre ere 151 Schools 

joes wes eeces 103 Schools WOOW EGE oc cccciccccccccclne GD 
Shbwiee swabs sweia 111 Schools PRT TT ETT Tee: ll ti” 
Pennsylvania ............. 191 Schools 


And G&G Hoists are now Standard Equipment with Boards of Education in 
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Telescopic Hoist 


‘With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 


Duluth, Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Cleveland, O. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D. C. 
Scranton, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Boston, Mass. 


Newark, N. J. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


GILLIS & GEQGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway, New York 
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Jersey City, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. 


Telescopic 


with Automatic*Gear Shifting Brake 






Device and Silencer 


Hoist 
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Factories: Detroit, 





MODERN SCHOOLS FOR 
PROGRESSIVE CHILE 


(Continued from Page 8&8) 
handle. 


B. Natural Light. (1) The lighting is uni- 
lateral from the left of the pupil. 

2. The clear-glass area of the windows is 
equal to 20 per cent of the floor space. 

3. The mullions or piers between windows 
do not exceed 30 cm. in width.~By adhering to 
this, no objectionable shadows are cast across 
the pupils’ desks. 

4. From the front wall of the classroom to 
the first window there is wall space of 1.20 mts. 
to 1.80 mts. Thus the source of light is directly 
at the left of the pupils. Objectionable black- 
board reflections are also reduced. 

C. Coatroom. The coatroom, 1.40 mts. 
wide, is located at the rear of the classroom. 

D. Blackboards and Display Boards. Inas- 
much as the front wall is the most valuable for 
blackboard use, the entire space is devoted to 
blackboards. There are also auxiliary black- 
boards opposite the windows. Near the door is 
placed a bulletin board of cork for notices and 
over the blackboards a strip of display board 
of the same material. 


II. General Plan 

Having arrived at the standard classroom the 
next consideration is the proper location of these 
units. 

A. Orientation. A primary consideration is 
orientation. For hygienic purposes classrooms 
should receive some sunlight during part of the 
day. South exposure is disadvantageous as hav- 
ing too little sun; north has so much that the 
glare is objectionable. Consequently, the class- 
rooms face east or northeast, northwest, west 
and north are the best order of compass points 
in orienting them. South light is avoided except 
jor special rooms. 


B. Earthquakes. Most of the classrooms 
are placed so the building may face east; the 
long axis runs north-south. This coincides with 
the proper planning to resist seismic movements. 


III. Facade 


A. Height. The smaller schools are of one 
story and the larger two. They were planned 
thus for two reasons: First, it is desirable that 
the amount of vertical travel be minimized; 
second, the lower buildings are less costly in 
earthquake-resisting construction. _ 

B. Architecture. The exterior design is 
truly Chilean, modern in feeling, with motifs 
inspired by the Spanish colonial architecture 
and ornaments derived from the Araucanian 
art. 


IV. Interior Arrangement 


A. Corridors. In general corridors have 
classrooms located only on one side. This ar- 
rangement affords light and in most cases allows 
the patio type of plan. A width of from 2.43 
mts. to 3.65 mts. dependent upon usage is 
adopted. 

B. Stairs. All two-story buildings have at 
least two stairways so located that one may be 
used if the other is shut off by panic, smoke, 
or fire. The pupil stairs have a dividing wall 
between flights which eliminate the hazard of 
children falling over the rail and simplifies the 
construction. There are no winders in the stairs 
as they are conducive to accidents. The width 
between rails is not less than 1.12 mts. or 
greater than 1.52 mts. 

The stairs are all in two runs of approxi- 
mately the same length, to make the travel less 
tiresome. Risers of 0.1524 and treads exclusive 
of nosing 0.2921 mt. form steps easy for chil- 
dren to climb. There is natural light on each 
landing. The corners of the landing are splayed 
for sanitary and safety purposes. 


CONTRACTOR: 


F. R. PATTERSON CONSTRUCTION CO. 


what a difference 


Fenestra Steel Windows 


Daylight—a flood of it everywhere—to brighten every 
room to increase efficiency and reduce eye strain. 

Fresh air—under perfect control—brought in through 
easily adjusted ventilators — to create a healthy atmos- 
phere —on pleasant or even on stormy days. 

And besides these window advantages, you'll surely 
want windows in your new school buildings that will 
have — architectural beauty, durability, economy, fire 
resistance—all at a surprisingly low cost. 

There’s a Fenestra book about school windows of 
steel—sent free on request to anyone interested in 
school construction. Write us today. 


PRODUCTS 


2266 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Michigan, 


COMPANY 


and Oakland, California 


fenestra 


school windows 


C. Doors and _ Exits. Corridors, doors, 
Stairs, and aisles are arranged to facilitate 
egress in case of fire or panic. Classroom doors 
are located near the front of the room for ease 
of supervision. They are 1 mt. wide so that 
2 rows of children may pass together. The 
upper panel is glazed with clear glass approxi- 
mately 0.15 by 0.20 mt., a size which permits 
supervision of the classroom from the corridor 
without distracting the attention of the pupils. 

D. The Auditorium and Gymnasiums have 
one or more emergency exits opening directly 
to the exterior. Exit facilities permit vacat- 
ing the auditoriums and gymnasiums in two 
minutes. 

E. The Toilets are so located as to be easily 
supervised and accessible. There is one on each 
floor to avoid loss of time in pupil travel. They 
are arranged for hygienic reasons to receive 
ample light and sun. 

There is 1 toilet for each 30 boys, I urinal 
for each 40 boys, 1 toilet for each 20 girls, 
and 1 lavatory for each 50 pupils. 

There are separate toilets for the principal, 
teachers, sanitary service, and gymnasium. 
Where the schools are coeducational separate 
toilet rooms for the girls are provided. 

F. Special Rooms. Laboratories, home- 
economics department and manual-training 
rooms are separated as much as possible from 
classrooms. This segregates the noise, vibrations 
and odors originating in these rooms. Doors are 
located that these units may be changed into 
classrooms if necessary. 

G. Libraries are centrally located in respect 
to school activities. Where used by the public 
the room or rooms is located near a principal 
entrance or has an individual entrance. This 
permits of the closing of the rest of the school, 
thereby saving maintenance. 


(Concluded on Page 92) 
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Illustrated on this 
page are several 
views of the Albany 
Law School (Union 
University), Albany, 
New York. 


Architects: Fuller & 
Robinson. General 
Contractor: J. J. Finn 
& Son. Bonded Floors 
Contractor: Albany 
Parquet Floor & 
Lumber Co. 
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real aid to concentration 


OISY floors are objectionable anywhere, but they are par- 
ticularly undesirable in classrooms, lecture halls and 
libraries. Here one of the first requirements in a floor is quietness. 


Using Sealex Linoleum or Sealex Treadlite Tiles, it is a simple 
matter to produce floors which deaden sound and cushion foot- 
steps, giving to a room a “soft-spoken”’ atmosphere which makes 
concentration easier. At the same time, Sealex materials offer also 
striking advantages in appearance, durability and sanitation. 


Sealex floors are spot-proof and stain-proof—easy to clean. As 
installed by Bonded Floors contractors they are backed by our 
Guaranty Bond against repair expense. Any pattern or color 
scheme—simple or elaborate—can be economically reproduced in 
these versatile modern materials. 


Our interesting booklet, “Facts You Should Know about Resil- 
ient Floors for Schools,” will give you worth while information 
about school floors. Write our Department S for a copy. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INc. 


fin? General Office: Kearny, N. J. 
Authorized Contractors for Bonded Floors are located in principal cities 


Stain proof Easily Cleaned 


SATISFACTION 
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Sealex Linoleum and Sealex Tiles may be 
laid in distinctive effects — economically. 


BONDED 
FLOORS 


Sealex Linoleum and Ciles 
Backed by a Guaranty Bond 
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HEALTHIER SCHOOL CHILDREN— FEWER ABSENCES 
WITH CONTROLLED FRESH AIR VENTILATION 








UCH of the respiratory illness among pupils 

during the fall and winter months is trace- 
able to improperly ventilated, drafty schoolrooms, 
according to health authorities. 


Williams Reversible Windows make far more health- 
ful classrooms by deflecting the air upward—thus 
eliminating any danger of drafts. Either sash may 
be tilted to any desired angle — providing readily 
controlled ventilation. 


The reversible feature of Williams Reversible Win- 
dow Equipment also permits them to be cleaned 
from the inside safely, quickly, and at a substantial 
reduction in window cleaning costs. Write for de- 
tails and list of modern school building installations. 





THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH COMPANY 


E. 37th St. at Perkins Ave. 


For 25 years manufacturers and installers of 


Reversible Window Equipment 


Cleveland, Ohio 


WILLIAMS REVERSIBLE 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


Clean Your Windows from the Inside 





(Concluded from Page 90) 


H. The Gymnasiums are located in separate 
pavilions readily accessible to the playground, 
the school, and the public. Here the noise is 
remote from the classrooms and satisfactory 
lighting is obtained. In the smaller schools the 
gymnasium is used for an auditorium also and 
for this reason has a fireproof moving-picture 
booth. 

The playing floor has sufficient floor space 
for a standard basketball court and has a mini- 
mum clear height of 5.5 mts. There are acces- 
sory locker, shower, and toilet rooms, an office 
for the instructor and an apartment for the 
janitor. 

The two smallest schools (160-200 pupil 
capacity) in some localities are to be coedu- 
cat‘onal. In these, separate shower, locker, and 
to.let rooms are provided for girls. 

I. The Auditoriums are located on the 
ground-floor level accessible from the class- 
rooms. They are readily entered from the street 
approaches and so located as to serve both com- 
munity and school needs. The capacity is suffi- 
cient to accommodate the school population 
with a 10-per-cent increase. 

The stage depth is approximately the width 
of the proscenium opening. The width of the 
stage on either side of the proscenium opening 
is one half the width of the opening. These sizes 
permit a stage of adequate depth for back drops 
and space at the side for the flys. 

A fireproof, ventilated, moving-picture booth 
is located in each auditorium. 

J. Administrative Offices are easy of access 
from the school and the outside. They are 
located on the ground floor near the main 
entrance. 

K. Future Additions. The schools are so 
planned that future extensions of an additional 
capacity of 50 per cent may be readily added. 


AN ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
The division of guidance of the Long Beach, 
Calif., schools, has formulated the following 


NURSE’S 
OFFICE , 


COUNSE_OR’S 
RECORDS ROOM 3 


COUNSELOR'S 


ROOM 


RQOM 


SUPPLY 


GLERK’S 


ROOM 


COUNTER 


PRINCIPAL'S 


OFFICE 


FLOOR PLAN OF ADMINISTRATIVE UNIT 
FOR LONG BEACH SCHOOLS 


WAITING ROOM 





limited definition of child accounting for their 
immediate purposes: “Child accounting is the 
collecting and interpreting of information about 
pupils, with the individual child and not the 
group as the primary unit.” It should have as 
its objective an accumulative record of each 
child so far as concerns attendance, scholarship, 
physical health, mental health, character, and 
morale. 

There should be in every school, immediately 
available for use, a well-organized system oi 
recording and reporting usable information, 
which will function in understanding the child. 
Such a permanent cumulative record system 
presupposes an adequate storage room. The 
division of guidance has adopted the card- 


_ packet system of recording these cumulative 


records. 

In order to facilitate the handling of these 
records at a minimum cost, an administrative 
unit has been planned for use in the larger ele- 
mentary schools. This unit provides that the 
administrative officers shall be located on the 
first floor near the middle of the building on 
either side of the main entrance. 

The principal’s office is located in the corner 
with an exit to the corridor, which furnishes the 
principal a much-to-be-desired service. The 
waiting room is so located that it will serve all 
the offices from the clerk’s counter. However, 
an exit is provided so that pupils and teachers 
may have access to the nurse’s and counselor’s 
rooms without going through the waiting room. 

One of the desirable features of this unit is 
the location of the record’s room between the 
counselor’s room and the nurse’s room. This 
gives ready access to the records by both the 
nurse and the counselor. It is intended that the 
counselor’s clerk shall occupy and be respon- 
sible for the care of this room. 


(Concluded on Page 94) 
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WHY RODDIS FLUSH DOORS 
-»- - ARE PREFERRED... 


Roddis Flush Doors are truly sound-retarding and fire- 
resisting. With that,they are exceptionally handsome: in 
design, woods and finish—and permanently so in their ever- 
lastingly enduring, completely solid 5-ply construction. 
That is why Roddis Flush Doors are so universally used 
in schools: containing every requisite school building 
needs specify. 


Roddis construction consists of an inner core of soft- 
wood blocks cemented together under hydraulic pressure: 
145” cross-band hardwood veneer glued, under pressure, 


Dickinson School, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Completely Equipped With 
Roddis Flush Doors 


to both sides of core: 46” hardwood surface veneer 
glued, under pressure, to cross-band veneer, both sides: 
%4.” closure-protecting edge-strip on all four edges of door. 
A 5-ply, completely solid door, as referred to in the 


paragraph opposite. Interesting Roddis catalog sent on 
request. 


RODDIS LUMBER & VENEER COMPANY 
125 Fourth Street Established 1890 MARSHFIELD, WIS. 


Distributors In All Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Flush, French, Panel and Custom Built Doors, 


Henry H. Turner & Victor FE, Thebaud, 


Architects 


RODDIS FLUSH DOO 
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Why You Can Expect More from this H inge 


School authorities charged with maintenance give 
- first thought to the service quality of the articles 












Look Inside and See 


These cutaway views show you why the 
Weis Universal Gravity Hinge gives longer 
and more satisfactory service. 
ing roller is so mounted that geometrical 
continuity of contact is maintained between 
the roller and its race. 
wear are thus eliminated. Ball bearing roller 
and roller race are of case hardened steel, 
and all interior parts are cadmium plated. 


All moving parts are fully enclosed, which 

rotects not only against dust and moisture, 
be against accidental or malicious interfer- 
ence with proper oneration. 
are brass, nickel or chromium plated. 


The ball bear- 


Side thrusts and 


Exposed parts 


they buy. Service---long and continuous years of 
it--has been foremost in the minds of designers and 
makers of the Weis Universal Gravity Hinge. 

The Weis Universal Gravity Hinge Set has been 
designed and manufactured to give the utmost in 
service. Our long experience with school toilet 
room equipment has given us an unusual array of 
facts upon which our construction is based. 

You can secure the Weis Hinge Set for any make 
of toilet door, for mounting to steel, marble, 
vitrolite or other partitions. The ideal combin- 


ation is a Weis Hinge on Weis partitions and 
doors, because the same experience that has led to 
this better hinge has led to better partitions and 


doors as well. . . 


. Henry Weis Mere Co., 


Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 





(Concluded from Page 92) 

The nurse’s room is so arranged that the 
nurse may work in her office and at the same 
time supervise the restroom. The restroom pro- 
vides for several cots. 

A supply room is provided for the storing of 
supplies for immediate use. It is not intended 
that this supply room shall be adequate for a 
school of 1,000 pupils, but only for storing those 
emergency supplies which the clerk will issue 
to the teachers between the dates of regular 
deliveries. 

This unit centralizes the administrative force 
of the school and helps to facilitate the coopera- 
tion between the offices under the immediate 
supervision of the principal. This certainly will 
make the work of the principal more efficient 
than it could be if the various officers were scat- 
tered throughout the building —H. A. White- 


81S CHOOLIRY 
LAW ™ Bee 


THE LEGAL ASPECTS OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

It is not enough for the school official and teacher 
to know the school code of the state because there 
is a vast body of common law and statute con- 
struction which enters into practically every contro- 
versy affecting the schools and the teacher. In the 
administration of the public schools, it is important 
that all school officials understand the law, in order 
to be able to avoid illegal conduct and to be com- 
petent to enforce the necessary rules and regula- 
tions for the schools. 

Mr. Max R. May, of Creighton, Nebraska, speak- 
ing before the high-school section of the Nebraska 
Teachers Association, discussed the need of becom- 
ing sufficiently acquainted with the school laws and 
the value of a knowledge of the laws pertaining to 
the teaching profession. He pointed out that there 
‘re many misconceptions of school law, and it is 


necessary to understand the law if school adminis- 
trators are to be equipped to determine the ade- 
quacy of the law and its application to certain 
definite problems. 

Quoting Prof. H. S. Trusler, in “Essentials of 
School Law,” Mr. May pointed out that a teacher 
should be a law-abiding citizen, but he can hardly 
hope to attain to that position, unless he becomes 
familiar with the general principles of the laws 
governing his profession. A teacher will be more 
competent and more resolute in enforcing rules 
and regulations if he knows the law is on his side. 
It is also an advantage to be able to avoid illegal 
conduct. It is not enough to know the school laws 
of the state, since there is a vast body of common 
law and statute construction entering into every 
controversy affecting the schools and the teachers. 

Discussing the parent, Mr. May declared that 
the teacher is the substitute for the parent in 
regard to all matters affecting that particular phase 
of the child’s school life. He held that it is not 
necessary for the teacher to go into the various 
statutory provisions, but it is important to under- 
stand the fundamental theories involved. Pointing 
to a typical example, he argued that there are 
fundamental principles in school law, which will 
remain in spite of statutes, and for that reason, all 
school officials should acquaint themselves with the 
fundamental principles of school law. 


THE TREND IN SCHOOL LEGISLATION 

A year ago the several state legislative bodies, 
with the exception of those in Alabama, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, and Virgina, convened. Much school 
legislation was engaged in. The United States Office 
of Education has made a partial summary of that 
legislation. It says: 

“The material which has been received indicates 
that the problem of financing education received 
more legislative attention than any other subject 
and that the tendency of recent years to increase 
state responsibility for the support of public edu- 
cation continues undiminished. For example: In- 
diana provided that 45 per cent of the amount 
collected under the 7-cent common-school levy (in- 
stead of 30 per cent as heretofore) shall be distrib- 
uted as school-relief money. Vermont appropriated 
$10,000 per annum for two years to match money 


privately raised for the standardization of rural- 
school buildings. Arkansas appropriated $750,000 
for two years to be used in erecting new school 
buildings in natural school centers to aid in consoli- 
dating schools so that high-school advantages may 
be placed in reach of all the youth of the state, 
and provided that such aid shall be given first to 
communities most in need and which levy the maxi- 
mum tax on “interstate common carriers” operat- 
ing any motor vehicle upon the highways of the 
state. 

“The salaries of the state superintendents of 
Arkansas and New Jersey were increased to $5,000 
and $15,000, respectively. Arkansas also increased 
the qualifications of the state superintendent so as 
to require a bachelor’s degree from an approved 
college or university and five years’ experience in 
public-school work immediately preceding his elec- 
tion. Arkansas, Indiana, New Jersey, and Oregon 
took steps to aid in the consolidation of rural- 
school districts.” 

LAW AND LEGISLATION 
School-District Government 


The county superintendent of public instruction 
has power to remove school directors for failure or 
refusal to perform the statutory duties after a 
proper hearing (Okla. complete statutes of 1921, 
§§10353, 10372) —Aikin v. Harris, 280 Pacific 
reporter, 291 Okla. 


School-District Property 


A school district is bound to provide heat, water, 
and light for the pupils—Antin v. Union High 
School Dist. No. 2 of Clatsop county, 280 Pacific 
reporter, 664 Oreg. 


—The Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has ruled that the father of a boy injured in 
a football game is the only person responsible for 
the payment of a bill presented by a surgeon for 
the setting of bones broken in the accident. The 
district is not liable for damages in cases of this 
kind, and the insurance companies will not take 
out liability insurance to compensate school pupils 
in case of accidents. 

The department has also ruled that the clerk and 


director of a school district in Wisconsin, have no 
(Concluded on Page 97) 
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SCHOOLS ARE NOT BUILT FOR 
TODAY ALONE 











Halesite Public School, Huntington, Long Island, Wormleysburg School, Wormleysburg, Cumber- 


New York. A. B. Sammis & F. T. Cornell, land Co., Pa. Hasness & Albright, Architects, 
Associated Architects, New York City, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 


OMING generations guide the plan and design of 
modern schools. These schools must be durable; 


R ion School, R sist] . ‘ i . East Oakland High School, 
Remeratce Soest, Bre they must be fire resisting to safeguard young lives; eter tein 
Lehmann, Architects, & Warneche, Architects 


Brooklyn, New York. they must be acceptable to the eye and because of oakland, Catifornia. 
increasing enrollment, they must be economical. 
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The virtues of Common Brick eminently qualify it for 
i school construction. Common Brick is everywhere avail- 
n . 
‘ able and there are abundant craftsmen who know its 
n e e ee . 
- best use; it requires the least amount of supervision in 
building and a minimum upkeep: Common Brick is fire 
resistant and it is the most economical because it gives a 
n ‘ an tee : 
i maximum fire safe building at the lowest cost. 
a 
1, Complete information on brick or brickwork will gladly jell pe oh A 
1c . , > ‘. 4 that pass an Association 
be furnished from this office — any district office or ae St 
_ manufacturer. 
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fic 4 ———————————— 
District Association Offices and Brick Manufacturers 
(7 Everywhere at Your Service. 
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Copper and Brass 
inside and out give this Sehool 


Double Protection 
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Lincoln School, Denver, Colorado, showing new addition on left. George H. Williamson, Architect 


CHOOL buildings must be protected against 
deterioration on the inside as well as on 
the outside, This new addition to the Lincoln 
School, Denver, is protected against the ele- 


ments by Copper flashings. 


In the plumbing system, Brass renders a 
double protective service. Brass pipe guards 
pupils from the health menace of rust-contam- 
inated water and protects the City from the 
expense and the inconvenience of repairs or 


replacements that are due to rust. 


Copper, Brass and Bronze are rust-proof 
and permanent. Wherever used—in roofing, 


plumbing, hardware or lighting fixtures— 


these metals give lasting, cost free service. 
The greatest architects of the country agree 
that they are the logical choice wherever maxi- 
mum service with minimum upkeep is desired 
—and certainly this is a primary requisite 
of all school buildings. 

The initial cost of Copper, Brass or Bronze 
equipment may be slightly higher than that of 
corrodible materials, but statistics show that in 
the long run these rust-proof metals are invari- 


ably an economy. 


We will be glad to supply full and authori- 
tative information about the uses and applica- 


tions of Copper, Brass and Bronze in schools. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 
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USES A W & T CHLORINATOR IN ITS SWIMMING POOL 


Swim in Drinking Water 


The Board of Education and Health Authorities in 
Cleveland insist on the highest standards of quality 
for water in all swimming pools in the public schools 
of that city. Because chlorination is the most efficient 
as well as most economical method for sterilizing the 
water in these pools it has their full endorsement. 


equipment. 


Write for our technbical publication on swimming pool sanitation 


WALLACE €&&» TIERNAN CO.,, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEW YORK DALLAS CHATTANOOGA ST. LOUIS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH 
LOS ANGELES OGDEN DETROIT CHARLOTTE OKLAHOMA CITY INDIANAPOLIS 
JACKSONVILLE CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA KANSAS CITY BOSTON SPOKANE 
SEATTLE KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


TOCCOA COT TTT TTT TM TT 


Chlorine carries its sterilizing power into the pool, 
which is a fundamental principle in swimming pool 
sanitation. Regardless of the bathing load a clean, 
safe pool may be assured by proper adjustment of 
the chlorine solution using W & T chlorine control 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


COTTIER TTT MOT MT A COTETUTT TR TT TTT TT TTT 


Students 
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(Concluded from Page 94) 
authority under the law to arrange with an officer 
of a bank for the payment of school orders, unless 
the officer has in his possession the written state- 
ment of the district treasurer. 

Under the Wisconsin law, the treasurer of a 
school board is the legal custodian of the school 
money and is responsible for its expenditure. The 
statute fixes the method by which the money is 
to be dispensed. The department of instruction, in 
its ruling, points out that it is the duty of the 
school director and clerk to know that the treas- 
urer has filed his bond as demanded by law, and 
if he fails to do so, it is the duty of the other offi- 
cers to appoint someone to fill the place. 

—Under a ruling of the Wisconsin Department 
of Public Instruction, a school board has full power 
to suspend a refractory pupil from the school. 
When a pupil is suspended, it becomes the duty of 
the parent or guardian to obtain the pupil’s admis- 
sion to another school. This is especially true if the 
pupil is between 7 and 14 years of age. 

—The Wisconsin Department of Instruction has 
ruled that school records are public records and 
subject to examination by taxpayers of the district 
at any reasonable time and for a reasonable pur- 
pose. The members of the school board may not 
refuse to grant a committee the privilege of examin- 
ing the books. 


—The consolidation of sixty rural-school dis- 
tricts in Milwaukee county into seven township 
school districts has been provided under a law 
passed by the last Wisconsin legislature. The law 
which reduces the number of separate governments 
from 91 to 53, provides that in all counties with a 
population of 250,000 or more, each town is to con- 
Stitute a single school district. The law takes effect 
automatically in July, 1930, unless a referendum 
on the question is requested and the voters of the 
town decide to retain the present organization. 

It is believed the rural schools will materially 
benefit under the new consolidation plan. It will 
equalize the school-tax rate between the different 
districts which now varies widely, and it will pro- 
vide better educational facilities at less expense. 

—Children over 14 years of age who are law- 
fully employed may be excused from attending 


school by the city or county superintendent of 
schools, according to a recent opinion of Attorney 
General Carlstrom, of Illinois. The ruling was given 
in the case of a boy who desired to go to work. 
—The Indiana legislature has appointed a com- 
mission to make a study of the status of the several 
school districts. It proceeded from the thought 
that laws had been enacted from time to time 
which have “resulted in multiplicity, ambiguity, 
irregularity and efficiency in the existing laws of the 
state of Indiana concerning the creation, organiza- 
tion, management, control, support, and dissolution 
of joint school districts and consolidated school 
districts in the state of Indiana.” The commission 
is to investigate the number, condition, organiza- 
tion, control, maintenance, and general efficiency 
of the joint and consolidated school districts with 
a view to standardizing, harmonizing, unifying, 
codifying, and correlating all pertinent laws and 
suggest the repeal of such statutes as no longer are 
useful; and to investigate the laws of other states. 


an eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


ECONOMY IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Economy in future school-building pro- 
grams is not served through the continued use 
of old buildings ill suited to the purposes of 
education. It is economy in industry to build 
modern factories to replace the obsolete old 
ones. It is more important that the modern 
school have a modern building and equipment. 
We are concerned that the educational ideal 
expressed in the curriculum, method, and 
form of organization of education have a full 
chance for expression in a proper school 
building. Economy in future school buildings 
is chiefly to be secured through wise and long- 
visioned planning. The population, together 
with educational, social, and economic condi- 
tions past, present, and future, must be sur- 
veyed. All that goes to make a thorough, 
scientific, and continuous school-building sur- 
vey is prerequisite to wise spending which is 
our greatest economy.—Joseph Marr Gwinn, 
San Francisco, California. 


St ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


The findings and recommendations are to be sub- 
mitted to the next session of the legislature. 


THE POWER TO OPERATE A SCHOOL 
CAFETERIA 

It has been said that the rule of strict construc- 
tion of municipal powers applies with greater force 
to those subordinate local governmental agencies 
like school districts, which are usually denominated 
quasi municipal corporations. But, within the do- 
main of the powers granted to such corporations to 
carry out the public duties imposed upon them, 
there seems to be no basis for the dictum that the 
general rule should be more strictly applied than in 
the case of the true municipal corporation. This 
point has been illustrated in recent decision of the 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals of the eighth circuit, 
in the case of Goodman v. the School District No. 
1 of Denver, 32 Fed. (2nd), 586. 

In this case the plaintiff had sued to enjoin the 
defendant from operating a cafeteria for the ac- 
commodation of pupils in the public schools. No 
express power to engage in such an activity had 
been conferred upon the district, but the defend- 
ants relied upon a section of the state’s constitu- 
tion, which provided that directors of boards of 
education “should have control of instruction in the 
public schools of the respective districts.” The 
main question before the court was whether, under 
existing conditions, the operation of a cafeteria was 
reasonably germane to the efficient conduct of the 
schools. 

The court sustained the district court in dismiss- 
ing the complaint. It was pointed out in the opinion 
that great advances had been made in the methods 
and means of education within recent years, and 
that public sentiment and public interest now sup- 
port various measures which in former times would 
have been considered revolutionary. The health of 
the pupil is now regarded as the foundation of a 
normal intellectual development. In the light of 
modern practice, it is.conceded that the constitu- 
tion gives a true interpretation of the intent of the 
language in conferring a discretionary power upon a 
local governmental agency. In the absence of bad 


faith, the exercise of such an implied power thus 
supported is upheld. 
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CHILDREN 





Sterling, Illinois Maplewood, New Jersey 
Ashby, Ashby & Schulze, Arch. Guilbert & Betelle, Arch. 





Reno, Nevada Albany, New York 
A. Ferris, Arch. Starrett & Van Vieck, Arch. 








Pontiac, Michigan Chicago, Illinois 
Perkins Hamilton & Fellows, Arch. Brust & Phillip, Arch. 








Santa Ana, California Cincinnati, Ohio 
Whitney & Davis, Arch. J. Walter Stevens, Arch. 





It is well to teach children to act for themselves 
. when forgetfulness would not be serious. 
But sanitation is too important to risk with child- 


ish memories. 


No matter how many warnings . . . at school, the 
child sometimes forgets to flush the closet. Evil- 


smelling toilet rooms bear witness to that fact. 


Supporting today’s belief that school toilet rooms 
must be as clean and sanitary as at home, Clow 
Madden Automatic closets do not depend on 
childish memories. Each time they are used, a 
powerful flush automatically scours the entire 
bowl. Nothing can fail. Nothing is surer. 





Clow Madden Wallomatic—the latest and most improved in school closet design. 
It hangs clear of the floor, facilitates cleaning, and insures a more sanitary toilet room. 
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FORGET 
REMEMBER CLOSETS? 














Glassboro, New Jersey Lansing, Michigan 


Freeport, Illinois St. Louis, Missouri 
Guilbert & Betelle and A. H. Moses, Arch. J.N. Churchill, Arch. 


Royer, Daneley & Smith, Arch. R. M. Milligan, Arch. 











Austin, Minnesota Flint, Michigan 


Neenah, Wisconsin Aurora, Illinois 
G.L. Lockhart, Arch. Malcomson & Higginbotham, Arch. John D. Chubb, Arch. Jos. C. Lewellyn, Arch. 





In 5000 of America’s Finest and Most Modern The Madden Valve is strong and simple. There 


Schools, Leading Architects Have Specified are no intricate parts to break and cause big bills. 


When closets are considered . . . remember that 
C LOW children forget sometimes . . . and Clow Madden 


Automatics remember always. 


M A [) [) F N Above is a representative group of the five thou- 


sand schools equipped with Madden Auto- 
matics wherein the modern plan of strictly clean 
AU TO M AT C toilet rooms is maintained. Specified by many of 
the country's leading architects, the suitability 


and efficiency of Clow Madden Automatics are 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS indisputable. Write today for our brochure on 
201-299 N. TALMAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. cleaner toilet rooms. 
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Types of Stairway 
Construction That Assure 


Permanently Non-Slip 
and Wear-Resisting Treads 





BUILDING NEWS 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


—Windsor, Conn. Two school buildings have 
recently been erected. One is an annex to the John 
Fitch High School, completed in 1922. The other 
is an eight-room school building located on a new 
site about two miles from the center of the town. 

—Lansdale, Pa. A school-bond issue of $150.,- 
000 has been approved by the voters. The proceeds 
of the bonds will be used for the erection of the 
first unit of a large high-school group. 

—Sidney, Ohio. By a 3-to-1 vote, the voters 
have approved a school-bond issue of $250,000 for 
school-building purposes. 

—Altoona, Pa. The voters, by a vote of 5 to 
1, recently approved a school-bond issue of $2,000,- 
000 for the erection of a high school, new grade 
buildings, and the completion of the present Keith 
Junior High School. 

—Glendive, Mont. The voters recently ap- 
proved a school-bond issue of $265,000 for an ad- 
dition to the Dawson county high-school building. 
The addition will provide for 23 classrooms, an 
assembly room, a gymnasium, etc., and will be com- 
pleted at a cost of approximately $254,000. The 
building will be erected from plans prepared by 
Mr. J. G. Link, architect, of Billings. 

—Wethersfield, Conn. The contract has been 
awarded for the construction of an eight-room 
school building. The building will be erected from 
plans prepared by Mr. W. Y. Marchant, archi- 
tect, of Hartford, Conn. It will be completed 
in June, 1930. 

—Needles, Calif. The school board has recent- 
ly completed the erection of a new elementary 
school. The building which is in the Spanish style 
of architecture, has been completed at a cost of 
$40,000. 

-—-Joliet, Ill. The school board has completed 
plan’ for the erection of an addition to the high 
school. The building will be completed in Septem- 
ber, 1931, at a cost of $300,000. 


Alundum Stair Tile, installed as on 
any of the stairways illustrated, as- 
sures maximum safety. To the very 
nosing edge its entire surface is per- 
manently non-slip and there are no 
nosings nor corrugations to encourag- 
age tripping. 


And the hardness and toughness of 
Alundum abrasive enables this tile to 
stand up indefinitely even under the 
heavy traffic which school stairways 
receive. Thus maintenance expense 
is almost entirely eliminated. 


Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 





The addition to the high school will be built ad- 
joining the present boys’ gymnasium, and will con- 
sist of a girls’ gymnasium, a commercial depart- 
ment, and rooms for the art department, as well 
as two study halls. 

A part of the construction cost will be met by a 
bond issue which is to be floated early next spring. 
The remainder of the cost will be taken from the 
building fund of the board. 

—Janesville, Wis. The school board has com- 
pleted the details for a school-building program to 
involve an expenditure of $300,000. 

—New York, N. Y. The building bureau of the 
board of education will provide a total of 26,678 
sittings by the opening of the new school term in 
February. This is more than one third of all the 
sittings (79,831) in buildings now under construc- 
tion. Included among the buildings are the Seward 
Park High School in Manhattan, and the Samuel 
Tilden High School in Brooklyn. 

—Burbank, Calif. A complete junior high 
school was opened in September. The building was 
erected at a cost of $228,000. An addition, costing 
$150,000, has been erected for another junior high 
school. A new high-school cafeteria, costing $35,- 
000, was opened in October. The school board com- 
pleted its building program for the past year at a 
total cost of $765,000. 

—Frankfort, Ky. The school board has recent- 
ly completed the erection of a school for colored 
pupils. 

—Ashland, Ky. At the November election, the 
voters of the city approved a school-bond issue of 
$500,000 for the operation of an extensive school- 
building program. 

—San Jose, Calif. The voters of the city re- 
cently approved a school-bond issue of $1,240,000 
for two elementary schools, two junior high schools, 
and additions to junior high schools and elemen- 
tary schools. The growth in school population is at 
the rate of 800 pupils a year and plans have been 
made in advance to meet a future demand for ad- 
ditional housing facilities. 

—San Francisco, Calif. A site has been pur- 
chased for a new primary school in South Fran- 
cisco, San Mateo county. The cost of the site was 





financed through the regular school funds, without 
a special election or tax. A bond issue will be 
floated within the next three years for the building 
of additional schools for elementary-school pupils. 

—Watsonville, Calif. The school board has 
completed the installation of electric-heating sys- 
tems in three of the schools. After a six months’ 
trial, the plan has worked out successfully. It has 
been found that the cost of heating under this plan 
is no greater than under the plan of furnace heating. 


—Binghamton, N. Y. Construction work has 
begun on a large addition to the Woodrow Wilson 
School, which will be completed at a cost of 
$300,000. The addition will provide accommoda- 
tions for 2,300 additional students. 


—Hot Springs, Ark. The school board has com- 
pleted one unit of the new school-building program, 
a 12-room addition to the junior high school. A 12- 
room grade school, with cafeteria and auditorium, 
will be completed and accupied on March 1. A 
third building, now under construction, is the South 
Hot Springs School, a 10-room unit, with audito- 
rium and other facilities. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. Among the building projects 
recently completed in Milwaukee county, are the 
new arts and science building of the Shorewood 
Schools, the addition to the Richards School in 
Whitefish Bay, a new Green Tree Road School, and 
an addition to the Underwood School in Wau- 
watosa. 


—Martinez, Calif. A bond issue of $240,000 
has been approved by the citizens for a junior high 
school. 

—Wood River, Ill. The school board has com- 
pleted a building program which involved a total 
expenditure of $123,592. The building program in- 
cluded a junior high school and a four-room addi- 
tion to the Wilson School at Hartford. 

—Akron, Ohio The board of education has ap- 
proved the preliminary sketches for two high 
schools and a grade school in Firestone Park, to be 
erected at a cost of $1,200,000. The West Hill 
High-School Unit will have accommodations for 
3,000 students, and will be erected at a cost of 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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$500,000. The North Hill High-School Unit will 
accommodate 2,000 students, and will be erected 
at a cost of $500,000. 

—Amesville, Ohio. At the November election, 
the voters approved a school-bond issue of $80,000 
for a high school for the Mes-Bern school district. 

—The building bureau of the New York City 
board of education has reported that between now 
and the beginning of the new term in February, new 
school buildings opened will provide 26,678 sittings, 
or more than one third of all the sittings (79,831), 
in buildings now under construction. Included 
among these are the new buildings for the Seward 
Park High School in Manhattan, the Samuel Tilden 
High School in Brooklyn, and a number of elemen- 
tary schools in Queens and Brooklyn Boroughs. 

—Independence, Ohio. The voters have ap- 
proved a school-bond issue of $150,000 for the 
building of an addition to the high school. The new 
building provides space for an auditorium, a gym- 
nasium, and for science rooms. 

—Malverne, N. Y. The voters recently ap- 
proved a school-bond issue of $61,000 for school- 
building purposes. Of the total bond issue, $21,000 
will be used for the erection of a kindergarten 
building, $33,000 for the equipment of new build- 
ings, and the remaining $7,000 for repairs and im- 
provements to the high school. 

—San Diego, Calif. The corner stone for the 
Herbert Hoover High School, the newest building 
in the city’s school system, was laid on October 
26th. The building which will accommodate ap- 
proximately 1,000 students, will be completed next 
September, at a cost of $418,444, exclusive of 
equipment. It is expected that the building will 
ultimately house 2,500 senior-high-school students. 

—Riverside, N. J. The school board has begun 
plans for a new high school, to be erected at a cost 
of $125,000. The proposition was recently approved 
by the voters. 

—Temple, Tex. A school-building program, in- 
volving an expenditure of more than $300,000, has 
been completed. 

—St. Joseph, Mo. Three schools, to cost $1,- 
010,000 are planned by the board of education. 


For Descriptions and Architectural Details Write 


HORN FOLDING PARTITION CO. 


Factory and Home Office 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 


Plans have been completed for a new Central High 
School, to cost $600,000. 

—Louisville, Ky. Bonds in the amount of $3.,- 
000,000 have recently been approved by the voters 
for the erection of nine new schools and a number 
of additions to schools. The first building on the 
program is the Crescent Hill Junior High School, 
which will be erected at a cost of $600,000. 

—Martinez, Calif. A school-bond issue in the 
amount of $240,000 has been approved for the 
construction of a junior high school. 

—Glendive, Mont. The voters of Dawson 
county have approved a bond issue of $265,000 for 
the building of an addition to the high school, and 
for improvements to the Richey High School. 

—West Union, Iowa. By a majority of 147, the 
voters recently approved a school-bond issue of 
$105,000 for a high school and gymnasium. Plans 
have been completed for a building to consist of 
three stories, with a frontage of 112 ft. It will be 
erected from plans of Messrs. Ralston & Ralston, 
architects, of Waterloo. 

—Ashland, Ky. The citizens have voted favor- 
ably on a bond issue of $500,000 for a junior high 
school and an addition to the senior high school. 

—The county board of education of Montgomery 
county, Md., has completed plans for an extensive 
school-building program, to include an addition to 
the Chevy Chase Grade School, and additions to a 
number of other schools in the Alta Vista and 
Colesville sections. 
ae ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee eee ee 


ORGANIZING A BUILDING PROGRAM 
In the organization of a building program it 
is fundamental that the form of organization, 
the program of education, and the objectives 
to be achieved by and for the children and 
adults attending the schools, and the methods 
and materials to be employed in attaining 
these objects, be the determining factors. The 
educational ideal with its expression in a form 
of organization, and a method of operation is 
the lode star for makers of school programs.— 
— Marr Gwinn, San Francisco, Cali- 
ornia. 
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—Cleveland, Ohio. 


The board of education 
estimates that it will have sufficient money on hand 
the coming year to proceed with the construction 
of two high schools and an addition to the South 
High School. The new high schools will be com- 
pleted in September, 1931. The building of three 
elementary schools and a junior high school has 
been abandoned due to the failure of the recent 
tax levy. 


—Minneapolis, Minn. Because of serious over- 
crowding in the schools, the board of education has 
included in its 1930 school-building program a 
number of buildings originally planned for later 
construction. The estimated cost of these buildings 
is $527,000. Included also in the 1930 program 
are the Folwell High School, to cost $475,000, the 
Phillips Junior High School addition, to cost $230,- 
000, and the shop building for the school board, 
to cost $300,000. 

—North Providence, R. I. Mr. William R. 
Walker has been employed as architect for the new 
four-room school addition to be erected at Center- 
dale. The building will form a unit of a proposed 
sixteen-room building and will be erected on a site 
originally purposed for a town hall. 

—Norwood Park, Ill. The local community 
advisory council is supporting a movement to have 
the proposed high-school building placed on the 
building program for 1929-30. 

—Toledo, Ohio. The school board is completing 
plans for an extensive school-building program to 
involve an expenditure of approximately $3,000,000. 
The board will receive bids early in the spring for 
the construction of a high school. 

—The common pleas court of Union county, 
Ohio, has ruled that the $400,000 school-bond 
issue of the Delaware school board is illegal and 
void, due to the fact that the board went beyond 
its power in issuing the bonds. As a result of the 
ruling, the site for the new high school and the 
balance of the building fund totaling $361,500, will 
be held in trust for the bondholders. 

—Toledo, Ohio. The school board has named 


the new junior high school the J. D. Robinson 
(Concluded on Page 104) 
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OO OFTEN Jim couldn’t “see” the right 

answer to a question or a problem. His 
teachers tried to be patient, but it looked as 
though he must fail to pass again. 


Unkown to them, it was literally a fact that he 
couldn’t quite see. Defective vision caused eye- 
strain, nerve-strain and therefore mind- 
strain. Bad school lighting made 
his troubles worse. 


Twelve per cent of the children in 
your schools have defective vision, 
according to the recent report of a 
joint committee of the National 
Education Association and American & 
Medical Association. Good school 
lighting helps to give these children 
an equal chance with the more for- 
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tunate. Bad school lighting handicaps them still 
more, and costs their schools heavily in unneces- 
sary and expensive student retardation. 


There are definite reasons why Duplex-a-lite is the 
best light for schools. It is a balanced blend of 
20% direct and 80% indirect illumination, closely 
approximating, in its clear and restful 
quality, the daylight from North win- 
dows. With Duplex-a-lite there are 
no sharp shadows, no eye-straining 
glare. 


Duplex-a-lites are attractive fixtures. 
They are easy to keep clean and cost 
less to maintain than multiple lamp 
fixtures. Write for a free trial in- 
stallation in one or more rooms of 
your present schools. 


DUPLEX-A-LITE 


DIVISION of The MILLER COMPANY 
CONNECTICUT 


MERIDEN s:: 


When you come to New York, visit our permanent Duplex-a-lite Exhibit in the Scientific American Building, 24 West 40th St. 
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‘Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844” 
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HAE 
Safe - 


Thousands of schools have overcome the hazard of slippery, dan- 
gerous stairways through the installation of “Feralun” treads with 
their anti-slip surface. From the standpoint of economy as well, 
these schools have chosen wisely, for Feralun Anti-Slip Treads 
wear from four to six times as long as ordinary treads of cast iron, 


steel or slate. 


In addition to the Feralun Anti-Slip Treads for stairways in new 
school buildings, there are styles for the repair of worn stairways 
of every type of construction. Once installed, they insure safe 


TWrs 
“ass 


for little children 


FERALUN 


Anti-Slip Treads 


(NAME REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


footing—generally for the life of the building. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS COMPANY 


50 Church St. New York City 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO 


(Concluded from Page 102) 


Junior High School after a former member of the 
school board. 

—Urbana, Ill. The board of education has ap- 
proved a resolution providing for the issuance of 
$65,000 in bonds for a new school. 

—The school board of Sioux City, Iowa, during 
the past summer completed an extensive school- 
building and improvement program involving an 
expenditure of $134,430. The most extensive pro- 
ject in the program was the enlargement and 
remodeling of the Whittier School, at a total cost 
of $58,908. The program also included improvement 
of playgrounds and the refinishing of school 
furniture. 

—San Bernardino, Calif. The board of edu- 
cation has recently completed an extensive remodel- 
ing program for the senior-high-school plant. The 
buildings which had been erected some fifteen years 
ago, were of inferior construction and susceptible 
to earthquakes. The entire group, comprising the 
administration building, the classical building, the 
science and home-economics building, were entirely 
remodeled to make them satisfactory from the 
standpoint of safety, sanitation, and general “use- 
fulness for modern secondary-school purposes. The 
auditorium, which formed a part of the adminis- 
tration building, was entirely reconstructed as a 
separate building. The building which seats 1,500 
persons, was completed and occupied in Novem- 
ber, 1929. It was erected at a cost of $120,000. 

The school board has adopted a policy which will 
provide additional buildings from time to time as 
needed, until the capacity of the high-school plant 
is reached. Upon completion, the plant will house 
a senior high school of approximately 3,000 stu- 
dents. The board has completed plans for the first 
unit of a 6-room grade school, to be erected in 
the northeast section of the city. 

—Stoughton, Wis. The school board will! place 
all fire and tornado insurance on school buildings 
with the state. It was pointed out that a saving 
of 40 per cent is effected under the state insurance 
plan, and it is anticipated that the local school 
expense for insurance will be decreased about $800 
as a result of the change. 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BUFFALO 


SAN FRANCISCO 





—A movement to erect a $225,000 senior high 
school has been begun at Menomonie, Wis., by the 
Union Parent-Teacher Association and _ business 
men of the city. The present building, erected thirty 
years ago to accommodate 300 students, has been 
taxed beyond its capacity, with* an enrollment of 
more than 500 students. 

A proposition to bond the city for twenty years 
has been placed before the parent-teacher associa- 
tion and considerable support has been gained. The 
city has no outstanding bonds for any purpose. 

—Santa Ana, Calif. A new Mexican school has 
been completed, and a second one is in process of 
construction. Each building will provide facilities 
for domestic science, manual training, and an 
assembly with a capacity of 503 persons. In addi- 
tion, three schools will be enlarged during the 
present school year. 

—tThe school board of Denver, Colo., is rapidly 
completing its 1929 school-building program. The 
Beach Court School and the Stedman addition have 
been completed, at a cost of $57,740 for the former, 
and $56,550 for the latter. The remaining projects, 
additions to the Lincoln and Steele Schools, the 
Ellsworth School and the Ashley School, are practi- 
cally completed. The cost of the Lincoln School was 
$151,750, that of the Steele School $162,575, that 
of the Ellsworth School $41,000, and that of the 
Ashley School $59,500. . 
Satate"-888-8-5.899850.8.5, 502 aoe ee 

PUBLIC-SCHOOL FINANCING 

The first fundamental change required in 
the financing system is one that will make 
funds available in every community in the 
state, rich or poor, rural or urban, for the 
financing of the type of program which the 
people of the state are willing and able to 
guarantee for every boy and girl. The state 
not only has the duty to require a satisfactory 
minimum program for every boy and girl, but 
over and beyond this it has the duty to en- 
courage localities to do more than the state 
itself requires. Without this condition educa- 
tional progress largely fails—Paul R. Mort, 
Columbia University. 
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The entire building program for 1930 has not 
been completed, but plans for the various projects 
have been started. One of these is the proposed 
junior high school, which is to be erected at a cost 
of approximately $475,000. A number of the exist- 
ing schools will be altered in order to modernize 
them and to provide physical equipment to more 
nearly fit them for the present-day type of pro- 
gram in elementary, junior-high-school, and senior- 
high-school buildings. 

The budget for new buildings and alterations to 
old buildings for the year 1930 amounts to a total 
of $626,000, of which $540,000 will be devoted to 
new buildings, and $86,000 to alterations. 

—New York, N. Y. The school board has ap- 
proved a recommendation for a new high school in 
Brooklyn Borough, at a cost of $2,250,000. 

—The Missouri Department of Education has 
announced to school officials of the state that it is 
in position to furnish plans and specifications for 
any type of small rural-school building. Through 
the interstate school-building service, of which 
Missouri is a member, the state department offers 
scientifically designed plans, together with recom- 
mendations for the type of building best suited to 
the needs of each community. The school-building 
service department is in charge of Mr. O. G. San- 
ford. The new service is particularly advantageous 
to school boards in rural districts, where a saving 
of the architect’s fee of 5 per cent will permit the 
expenditure of more money for necessary building 
facilities. 





—Watsonville, Calif. The major school im- 
provements in the city are along the lines of the im- 
provement of the playgrounds. Additional play- 
ground equipment has been installed at all elemen- 
tary school sites. 

—The number of full-time medical inspectors 
employed in the state of New York, has been in- 
creased during the past four years from 3 to 47. 
A medical survey made last year brought 661,512 
pupils under examination. Defects were found in 
£96,267 children, and of these 48.9 per cent, 292.- 
047, received treatment. Of the defects treated, 
nutrition accounted for 18,910; teeth for 57,496. 
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The spacious auditorium of the Madison Avenue School 
in Rochester, New York, has ceilings of Acousti-Celotex 
that instantly subdue distorting sounds and reverberations. 


Every syllable clearly understood 
beneath ceilings of Acousti-Celotex 


HE Board of Education in Roches- 
ter, New York, knows that 
acoustics are an absolute 


' 
good 
necessity if 
speeches are to be clearly understood . . . 
if plays are to be enjoyed .. . if musical 
programs are to be properly heard. 
They know how “lingering sounds” 
or reverberations blur syllables together 
distort words and notes of music 
into a jumble of sounds. 

So they applied Acousti-Celotex, the 
sound-absorbing, fibre tile, to the ceil- 
ings of this great auditorium of the 
Madison Avenue School. Now every 
word, every note travels clear and dis- 
tinct to the farthest seats. 

Acousti-Celotex is used in thousands 
of school buildings to subdue distorting 
sounds... to insure less noise and better 
hearing in lecture and recitation rooms 
... to provide perfect quiet in libraries 
and study halls. 

In your own buildings Acousti-Celotex 
will help you secure a higher standard 


COUSTI 





CELOTEX 


FOR LESS NOISE - BETTER HEARING 


of work from your student body 
help make entertainments and assem- 
blies enjoyable . . . and absorb the dis- 
turbing racket in corridors, gymnasiums, 
cafeterias and manual training shops. 


In New or Old Buildings 


Acousti-Celotex is quickly and easily 
installed in either new or old buildings. 
No remodeling is necessary. For the 
tiles are fastened directly to existing 
walls or ceilings. 


This remarkable material comes to 
you in single, finished units, durable and 
permanent—can be painted and repaint- 
ed, even using lead and oil paints, without 
impairing its echo-absorbing efficiency. 


Simply submit your acoustical prob- 
lems to the acoustical engineers of The 
Celotex Company for 
analysis and recom- 
mendation. The reli- 


one ° The word 
ability of their calcu- phen 


CELOTEX 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and 
indicates manufacture by 
The Celotex Company 
¢ hicago, Ill. 


' 
| 
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} 
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lations has been checked and proved in 
hundreds of actual installations. You 
will receive their advice promptly and 
without further obligation. 


Mail the coupon below for our new 
folder, “Better Study Conditions in 
Schools,” with more information about 
Acousti-Celotex. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mills: New Qrleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 


In Canada: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed by 


approved Acousti-Celotex contractors. 





A.S.B.J. 1-30 
The Celotex Company 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me your free folder “Better Study Con- 


ditions in Schools.” 





POE. dectcieistins ttcees eonninmmmnumnaninndndininmmnnntieas 


Address 
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EACH ROOM COMPLETELY “SEALED” AGAINST ALL NOISE AND ODORS 


INING room, gymnasium, auditorium, class room . . almost 


every type of space can be effectively subdivided with Circle A 
Folding Partitions. They enable one room to do the work of many. 
They provide effective insulation against sound and odors. They form 
good-looking walls. 


Circle A Folding Partitions are made in two types . 


. . Standard and 


Quiet Fold. Either type is available in four designs of surface treatment. 





The roller chain drive (illustrated above) is entirely concealed. It 
insures smooth, sure action. No floor tracks or bolts are used. Doors 
are all hinged together instead of in pairs, for better handling. A 
movable section seals them completely at the floor line. They can be 
locked shut or open. Celotex or Homasote forms the insulation. All 
erection work is handled by Circle A erection engineers. Write today 
for file size brochure. 


IRCUE A FOLDING PARTITIONS SSS 


-- Sound Insulated... 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
625 §S. 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 








THE EXTENT AND NATURE OF SCHOOL 
ACCIDENTS IN DENVER, COLO. 

A recent study of school accidents in Denver. 
Colo., during the school year 1928-29 shows that 
57 per cent of all accidents took place on the play- 
ground. This includes all accidents reported during 
the year, both on the school premises and on the 
way to and from school. Eleven per cent of these 
were severe, and 89 per cent were minor in char- 
acter. The largest number of accidents from a single 
cause on the playground were due to running, 
stumbling, jumping, and the like. The second largest 
were caused by injury on apparatus, and amounted 
to 45. The third largest resulted from being struck 
by a thrown article, usually a ball. Only two of 
these proved serious. Altogether 417 accidents were 
reported last year, and of these, 48 were severe, 
and 369 were minor in character. 

Based on the tabulation of accidents, the report 
showed that a total of 241 occurred on the play- 
ground, of which 26 proved serious, and 215 were 
minor in character. Sixty accidents occurred in the 
classroom, shop, or laboratory, of which 5 proved 
serious, and 55 were minor in character. Thirty-six 
occurred on the corridor, of which 2 proved serious. 
and 34 were minor in character. Twenty-nine oc- 
curred on the way to or from school, of which 
3 proved serious, and 26 were minor in character. 
Twenty-six occurred in the school gymnasium, of 
which 8 proved serious, and 18 were minor in 
character. Four occurred in the lunchroom, of 
which 1 proved serious, and 3 were minor in char- 
acter. Twenty-one were of a miscellaneous char- 
acter, of which 3 proved serious, and 18 were 
minor in character. 


ATTENDANCE AT ALL FUNCTIONS 


Campaigns to promote the sale of annuals, oper- 
etta tickets, and tickets for athletic events, plays, 
and other events, which occur during the school 
year, with an admission fee charged, have been 
eliminated in the East Denver High School at Den- 
ver, Colo. The student ticket which costs $5, en- 
titles a student to attend every athletic event and 
play given by the school. It takes care of every- 


thing, even the annual which is paid for in case the 
student holds a student ticket. 

The senior students in the high school raise 
money for their class memorial by holding a barn 
dance. They also have a senior prom, which only 
seniors are allowed to attend. There is also a junior- 





senior prom. Outside of these two there are no 
social functions at the school, such as class social 
hours. 


All senior class meetings are held in the high- 


school auditorium with an estimated attendance of 
four hundred students. 


TERRACE AT MAIN ENTRANCE, TEANECK HIGH SCHOOL, TEANECK, NEW JERSEY 
; facker and Hacker, Architects, Fort Lee, New Jersey 
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Draper Adjustable Window Shades 
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Draper “V” Type Window Shade 
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Shade just the part 
of the window 


that needs shading 
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To Draper-ize is 
to Standard-ize 


Draper Adjustable Shades have become the 


standard shades of America. Schools, colleges, 
public and private institutions and buildings of 
every description, from coast to coast, are Draper- 
equipped. 

New schools are springing up all over the 
country and are insisting on the Draper. It is 
the ideal window shade for schools. In your 


building plans for the coming year, be sure to 


specify the Draper Adjustable Shade. Or if you 
are making improvements, change to Draper. 
You owe it to your pupils. 


Top Light and Ventilation. 


Top light is the most valuable light that comes 
through a window. It is the light you may enjoy 
at all times if your windows are equipped with 
Draper Adjustable Shades. Draper Shades ob- 
struct glare and permit the soft, luminous top 
light to enter. 


Draper Shades are an important aid to proper 
ventilation through windows. With Draper 
Shades, windows may be lowered from the top, 
so as to permit an overhead circulation of air, 
without draft, and without the obstruction or 
flapping characteristic of the ordinary shade. 


Send us your specifications and 
let us give you an estimate. 


| LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND - INDIANA 
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SECTIONFOLD X 


esuseom PARTITIONS 


NOTE the beautiful partition in the background, in ex- 
tended position and, at the sides, the neat decorative 
pocketing of the partition in the foreground. 


PANELLED BEAUTY 
IN FOLDING 
PARTITIONS 


HEN owners and builders wanted conformity of beauty in 

the folding partitions that were to divide this beautiful 

interior into smaller units—they naturally and logically turned to 
Wilson Sectionfolds. 

The result, as seen, shows how Wilson craftsmanship combines 

with Wilson experience of 50 years to accomplish the utmost from 












Folded back in its snug re- 
cess, this unostentatious 
partition reveals the back 
stage of the Providence 
High School, (Chicago), 
main auditorium. 


. tabedl 1 


4 


\ ] ILSON SECTIONFOLD PARTITIONS are past the the standpoint of beauty as well as utility, economy and mechanical 
experimental stage. Architects and School Boards perfection. . | 
throughout «the country are selecting them for such varied Whether in ornate Gothic, as prctured, for chapel or music room 
school purposes as: ; interior, or for the plainer needs of auditorium or school gym- 


nasium, Wilson Sectionfold Partitions qualify in every particular. 
One large room for mass assemblage instantly becomes two, 


Subdividing “gyms” into several units, preventing inter- three, four or more rooms for diversified purposes or to segregate 


ference between different games. interests that would otherwise conflict. They help broaden scope 
of activities, facilitate individual purposes and otherwise increase 

Subdividing auditoriums into class rooms, with black- floor space value and utility. 

boards part of the partitions optional. In new buildings wall recesses pocket the sections as they are 
folded back snugly, easily and quickly. Effective, space-conserving 

Subdividing or isolating auditorium stages. types are made for adaption to old buildings. 


Besides these basic Wilson advantages, are the following: 
Communicating shuttle doors. 

Adaptability to different finishes on both sides, to harmonize 
Send for full details and illustrations showing how Wilson with surroundings. 


re kot ; Pears Woodwork and hardware, all products of the Wilson factory. 
Sectionfold Partitions are multiplying educational facilities in iy si 


Five year guarantee with each installation. 
schools, colleges and institutions. Wilson installation service from coast to coast. 


Subdividing class rooms into smaller units. 


Mention Catalog No. 14 


THE J. G. WILsoN CorPORATION 


11 East 38th Street New York City 
Offices in all Principal Cities 


Also Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions and School Wardrobes. 


of OVER FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS [c- f 


‘ 
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NEW BOOKS IN SERVICE 


Need the Protection 


of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


to Strengthen the bindings and 


reinforce the corners and edges of books. 


DOUBLE THE LIVES of your TEXT BOOKS 


and 


Provide a Sanitary, Healthy 
method of Transferring books 
from one pupil to another. 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATERST BOOK COVER Co. 


Miles C. Holden, President 


iy Personal De 7 
School OF 


—Mr. RicuHarp J. LANE has been elected com- 
missioner of school buildings at Boston, Mass., for 
a period of two years, beginning with December 1. 
Mr. Lane is a graduate of Boston University Law 
School and Boston College, and was formerly a 
member of the Boston school committee. Since his 
retirement as a school-board member, he has been 
active in the work of the department for the ex- 
tended use of school buildings. 

As chairman of the school committee, Mr. Lane 
made a complete study of school finances and 
problems of school administration. During his term 
of office, he was responsible for much progressive 
school legislation and worked for the promotion of 
the Boston retirement system. 

—Mnr. SHERMAN C. DEITZLER has been elected 
as secretary of the school board at Lebanon, Pa., to 
fill the unexpired term of C. M. Erdman. 

—Mr. M. M. MANSFIELD has resigned as clerk 
of the school board at Alliance, Ohio. 

—Mnr. Joun E. KLIne, president of the board 
of education at Yorkville, W. Va., died at his home 
on December 6, after a long illness. Mr. Kline had 
Served as president for four years, and was again 
reelected two years ago. 

—Mr. SHERMAN DEITZLER has been elected as 
secretary of the school board at Lebanon, Pa., to 
succeed C. M. Erdman. 

—The Southern Association of Colleges, at their 
meeting at Lexington, Ky., on December 2, rec- 
ognized the public junior colleges for the first time 
by placing the South Park Junior College of Beau- 
mont, Texas, on the approved list. 

—Mnr. Gustave Dietscu has been elected secre- 





tary of the school board of Postville, Iowa. He suc- 
ceeds George S. Tuttle. 


—Mr. Henry D. FEAron, formely president P 
the board of education at Oneida, N. Y., has re- 
signed after completing a service of 35 years on 
the board. At the regular meeting of the board held 
on November 22, 1929, the board members adopted 
a resolution, expressing their appreciation of the 
remarkable services of Mr. Fearon and their keen 
regret that he is forced to relinquish his duties 
because of the state of his health. - 

Mr. J. B. Wicur, has resigned as trustee of the 
school district of Cairo, Ga., after a service of forty 
vears. His resignation as school trustee is significant 
because it marks the close of a phase of service for 
education which is almost without parallel in the 
state of Georgia. Mr. Wight continues as chairman 
of the county board of education. 

—Mkr. E. E. Kime has been appointed as a mem- 
ber of the school board of Needles, Calif., to suc- 
ceed Dr. W. G. Morton. 

—Mnr. STANDISH MEACHAM has been elected as 
a member of the school board at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to succeed William Licht. Another new member is 
Mr. Chase M. Davies. 

—Mr. W. W. DurHAm has been appointed as 
superintendent of school properties at Tacoma, 
Wash., succeeding A. I. Matthews. Mr. C. G. 
Cappy, secretary and business manager -of the 
board, and Mr. T. A. SPENCER, chief clerk and pur- 
chasing agent, have been given substantial increases 
in salary. The salary increases were made following 
a reorganization of the various departments and 
which brought about a reduction of $1,380 in the 
salaries of the business office. 

—Mr. Paut C. STETSON, superintendent of 
schools of Dayton, Ohio, recently directed the 
campaign for the Dayton community chest. Mr. 
Stetson was presented with a basket of roses. 

—A memorial tablet to the late Epwarp W. 
Stitt, former associate superintendent of the New 
York City schools, has been placed in the Edward 
W. Stitt Junior High School. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 





—At its annual meeting held in Des Moines, on 
November 6, the Iowa Superintendents’ Club began 
a movement to place Supt. M. G. Crark, of Sioux 
City, as a candidate for the presidency of the 
department of superintendence. Superintendent 
Clark is considered the dean of Iowa superin- 
tendents in the larger cities of the state. 


—Miss ANNETTE ILEs has been appointed act- 
ing superintendent of schools at What Cheer, 
Towa, to succeed Mr. E. F. Agee, who recently 
resigned. 


—Svupt. J. L. SLOANE, of Sanger, Calif., has been 
reelected for a new term of four years. 


—Svupt. J. H. Supp, of Washington, Ind., has 
been elected president of the Southern Indiana 
School Superintendents’ Club. 


—Mr. L. H. Davis has assumed his duties as 
superintendent of schools at Hampton, Ga. 


—Mkr. JoHN H. Dyer has become superintend- 
ent of schools at Scranton, Pa., succeeding Mr. R. 
Powell. 


—Mrkr. G. H. Brown has become superintendent 
of schools at Fredericksburg, succeeding the late 
Mr. M. B. Dickinson. 


—Dr. A. L. CrasBeE has become professor of ele- 
mentary education at the George Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn., succeeding the late Dr. Charles 
A. McMurry. 

—Mr. JoHN Howarp Payne, who recently be- 
came president of the Morehead State Teachers 
College, had served as superintendent of the Mays- 
ville, Ky., schools. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky and of Columbia University. 

—Mr. C. W. Davis has become superintendent 
of schools at Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 

—Mr. Ury McKenzie, of Arkansas College, has 
assumed his duties as superintendent of schools at 
Batesville, to succeed Sidney Pickens. 

—Mk. SAMUEL C. MILLER has become superin- 


tendent of schools at Wilmington, Del., succeeding 
D. A. Ward. 


—Mkr. D. C. Rucker, of Tipton, Mo., has be- 
come superintendent of schools at Eldon. 
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DURABLE, 
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(Patents Applied For) 
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No Wasted Space in the 
Fairhurst Dual Type Wardrobe 


Both the aisles and interiors are free 
from any obstruction. 


The doors pivot and slide back to 
each side of unit. 


The left hand door operates auto- 
matically in conjunction with right 
hand door. 


Salient Points 
Roominess. 
Wardrobe 8’-8’’x2’0"" accommodates 
42 pupils. 
Sanitary. 
No tracks or obstructions on floor. 
Complete ventilation. 
Continuous slate blackboard with 
close joints, protected when open. 


Manufacturers 


PARK, WINTON& TRUE CO. 
101 Park Ave., New York 


Also manufacturers of The Fairhurst Unit and 
“Duo Fold” Partitions for schools, etc. 


Send for catalog. 
1855 


1929 





—Mr. STANFORD CONANT has become superin- 
tendent of schools at Marengo, IIl., succeeding Mr. 
C. W. Hill. 

—Dr. Harry S. GANDERS, formerly professor of 
education at the are of Cincinnati, has been 
elected dean of the teachers’ college at Syracuse 
University. Dr. Ganders succeeds Prof. A. S. Hunt, 
who has retired. Dr. Ganders has had wide experi- 
ence in teachers’ college work and is recognized as 
an authority upon school administration. He is 
joint author with C. E. Reeves of a book entitled 
School-Building Management. 

—Mkr. Joun F. Brovcuer, formerly supervising 
principal of the Clarks Summit schools, has become 
state supervisor of secondary education in Penn- 
sylvania. 

—Svurt. J. L. GRAHAM has become a member of 
the staff of the Georgia State Education Depart- 
ment. He will have charge of the state school- 
building program. 

—Mr. H. D. Treat, of Canton, Ohio, has be- 
come superintendent of schools at Clairton, Pa. 
Mr. Teal was elected to complete the unexpired 
terms of F. N. Frits, who has gone to Pottstown. 

—Citizens and school officials of Arkansas, re- 
cently gathered to pay a tribute of respect to Mr. 
J. J. Doyne, of Lonoke, who has completed fifty 
vears of service in the schools of the state. After 
serving as superintendent of the Lonoke schools, 
as state superintendent, and as president of the 
State Teachers College, Mr. Doyne returned to his 
first school at Lonoke, where he has remained for 
the past twelve years. 


—Mr. John G. McMarlin, retiring president of 
the school board of Butler, Pa., was the guest of 
honor at a testimonial dinner given recently in 
the cafeteria of the Butler Senior High School. The 
guests included members of the school board, teach- 
ers, and prominent local citizens. Supt. J. A. Gibson, 
who presided as toastmaster, paid a tribute to the 
splendid services rendered by the retiring president 
during the past eighteen years. Judge J. M. Gal- 
breath spoke of the valuable work of Mr. McMarlin 
and praised his ability as a school director. Mr. Mc- 
Marlin held the office of vice-president of the 


board for three years, and was president of that 
body for twelve years. 


—Mkr. C. W. Hitt, formerly principal of the 
Marengo Community High School at Marengo, IIl., 
has become superintendent of schools at Niles 
Center. 

—Mr. Homer P. SHEPHERD, superintendent of 
schools at Knoxville, Tenn., was recently ordered 
by the court to pay $5,000 in damages to Mr. Ru- 
pert Reynolds, a discharged principal. Mr. Rey- 
nolds sued the superintendent for $50,000 alleging 
that the latter had libeled him in a newspaper 


statement which attributed the dismissal to ineff-, 


ciency. 
-—Mr. FRANK E. Harwil, president of the school 
board of Atchison, Kans., has resigned after the 


completion of nineteen years of service on the 
board. 


—Mr. D. B. Mayne, a well-known Wisconsin 
educator and a former superintendent of schools 
at Janesville, Wis., died at Gulport, Miss., on De- 
cember 14. Mr. Mayne was superintendent of the 
Janesville schools from 1893 to 1901, and had been 
head of the college of agriculture, University of 
Minnesota, since that date. He was a past president 
of the Wisconsin Superintendents’ Association and 
a former director of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


—Mr. MAHLEN L. Savace, for the past twelve 
years superintendent of supplies for the board of 
education, died at his home in Frankford, Pa., after 
an illness of five weeks with heart disease. Mr. 
Savage was in charge of more than $2,000,000 
worth of supplies, and under his direction a very 
fine system had been worked out for controlling 
the standard quality of all school supplies. Prior 
to becoming superintendent of supplies, he was for 
three years assistant to the manager of a large com- 
mercial house. 


—With the completion of the building program 
of the Columbus, Ohio, board of education, Mr. 
Howarp DwicHt SMITH has resigned from the 
office of school architect. The work of the building 
department has been taken over by the depart- 


ment of business administration, with Mr. Edward 
Kromer in direct charge. 

—Mkrs. MINNE B. Harre is the first woman to 
become a member of the school board at Kane, Pa. 
Mr. J. E. Henretta has been elected as president, 
and Mr. Frederick Kime as vice-president. 

—Mkr. Joun D. Loper, superintendent of schools 
at Phoenix, Ariz., was recently honored at a birth- 
day celebration given at the Kenilworth School. 
Mr. Loper was presented with a handsome travel- 
ing bag by the local association of commerce, in 
recognition of his efficient work over a period of 
21 years in building up the Phoenix school system. 

—Mkr. H. W. DiEH 1, president of the school board 
of Bellingham, Wash., was recently reelected for a 
new term of three years. Mr. ALBERT E. ANDERSON 
was elected as a new member of the board. 

—Dnr. J. Russet SMITH, professor of economic 
geography of Columbia University, was recently 
awarded the degree of doctor of science by Colum- 
bia University. 

—Mkr. RALPH E. BoswELt has been elected pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia, Pa., school board, and 
Mrs. GERTRUDE H. MILLER, vice-president. 

—Mkr. JAmes D. RUTLEDGE has been elected as 
president of the school board of Johnstown, Pa., 
and Mr. James C. GRIFFITH, as vice-president. 
This is the fifteenth consecutive term for Mr. Rut- 
ledge, and the thirteenth for Mr. Griffith. 

—Mr. WILLIAM J. WEBER, a Bronx member of 
the board of education of New York City, was 
recently elected vice-president of the board, to suc- 
ceed the late Mr. Samuel Stern. Since his appoint- 
ment to the board, Mr. Weber has been active on 
the committee on buildings and sites, of which he 
is chairman. He is also a member of the finance 
committee and the committees on care of build- 
ings, attendance, local school boards, and physical 
training 

—Mk. L. E. STEIGERWALT has been elected secre- 
tary of the school board of Tamaqua, Pa., to fill the 
unexpired term of Mr. George Walters. 

—Mkr. Ratpu E. Pucu has been elected as clerk 
of the school board at Kenton, Ohio, to succeed the 
late L. E. Rubins. 
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ln such auditoriums as this at 
the Girls’ Polytechnic High 
School, Portland, Oregon, J-M 
Acoustical Treatment kills rever- 
berations and allows every word 
spoken from the platform to be 
heard by every student. 


CORES OF "HOPELESS" 
AUDITORIUMS HAVE BEEN 


J-M Acoustical Treatment is accomplished by a 
variety of materials suitable for every type of 
interior. There is no interference with archi- 
tectural or decorative schemes. The most elab- 
orate designs may be carried out over J-M 
materials without loss of acoustical efficiency. 
We have had particular success in subduing the 
din so common in swimming pools. For this 
work we use J-M Aluminum Sanacoustic Tile, 
which provides a moisture-proof, glass-like sur- 
face, but of high sound-absorbing value. 


 Johns-Manville 


SOUND CONTROL TREATMENT 





ACOUSTICALLY CORRECTED 
. . « BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 


HE matter of acoustical correction, or 

of sound control, in any interior pre- 
sents difficulties which can only be solved 
by experts. While experienced acoustical 
engineers may cope with such problems 
readily, you might as well expect a janitor 
to fill a district supervisor’s position as to 
hope for satisfactory acoustical correction 
from amateurs. As the years have made 
Johns-Manville more familiar with the sci- 
ence of acoustical control and with the de- 
velopment of proper acoustical materials 
the “me-too” boys have appeared in cer- 
tain quarters. 


School officials are offered “adaptations” 
of materials made for other purposes, short 
cuts and various trick devices. To the trained 
Johns-Manville Acoustical Engineer the futil- 
ity of seeking to beat the laws of physics is 
all too patent. Yet it is easy to appreciate 
the position of school officials confronted 


with plausible arguments in favor of half 
way methods. 


There is a simple way to get at the facts. 
Go to headquarters. Seek the advice of the 
country’s foremost authority in acoustical 
methods. That authority, as leading physi- 
cists and general science instructors of the 
country can tell you, is Johns-Manville. A 
talk with a J-M Engineer costs you nothing, 
nor entails any obligation. But it will put 
you in touch with the organization which 
pioneered acoustical methods and materials 
and which has hundreds of successes to its 
credit. Why not write to us today either 
about future plans, or any existing interiors 
having bad acoustics or in which noise is 
causing confusion? 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 


2 

' 

' 

' New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Toronto 
; (Branches in all large cities) 

' 

; Please have a J-M Acoustical Engineer call. 

1 

' 

' SORTING Ss 6 6 6 0666606660000046600060560066600600000000S 5668 bK686 
; AC-124-1 

' 
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School Bonds Distinctly Higher 
Index of School Bond Prices 


Harold F. Clark, Teachers College, New York 


Schoolmen have not taken advantage of the 
change in bond prices that has occurred. Govern- 
ment bonds are selling at the lowest interest rate 
since 1927. School bonds have only reached the 
level of last May. Schoolmen have not realized 
fully the change in bond prices and have not taken 
advantage of it in selling bonds. If there was ever 
an illustration of the necessity of schoolmen know- 
ing more about bonds, the past month has provided 
that illustration. The lack of this information will 
cost the taxpayers millions of dollars during the 
term of the bonds which have been issued in the 
past month. 

The price of school bonds rose quite sharply dur- 
ing the past month. High prices for bonds means 
that a school district gets more money when it 
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TABLE I. 


sells bonds. The amount of interest paid is smaller 
also. It was stated in the last issue of the AMER- 
ICAN SCHOOL BOABD JOURNAL that school bonds 
should be much easier to sell than formerly, and 
that much better prices should be received for the 
bonds. 

The final index of bond prices for November does 
show some improvement, but not as much as should 
have been registered. It is quite true that school 
bonds are now selling at a lower level than any 
time since May, but there is also definite evidence 
that school people have not taken full advantage 
of the better prices available. 


TABLE II 
Amounts and Yields of Bond Issues’ 
1. School bonds sold during the month 


GE TROVE 660546505 dawenscieeews $ 17,069,400 
2. All municipal securities sold during 

WORE CUD INON) 34-68 8 tse 50 NS 0N 908% 1,189,410,000 
3. All school bonds outstanding (esti- 

| Terre rer re rr rer 3,265 ,000,000 
4. Average yield of all school bonds out- 

standing (estimated) ............... 4.65% 
5. Yield of school bonds of ten large cities 4.43% 
6. Yield of United States long-term bonds 

(quotation the middle of November) . 3.38% 





2The monthly total of school bonds does not include all 
the bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty of ob- 
taining the yield on some of the issues. 


The index of school-bond prices was 4.85 per 
cent in November. This compares with the rate of 
4.98 per cent in October. This is one of the few 
declines in interest rates that has occurred this 
year and by far the largest decline in interest rate 
that has occurred in many months. It is true that 
the interest rate on school bonds is still high. There 
are many reasons for thinking that interest rates 
on school bonds will work to lower levels, unless 
there is a general tightening of credit conditions 
which is highly improbable. Within the past month, 
call money has been available on the New York 
market for as low as 3 per cent. 

Probably the most striking indication of the 
change in bond prices is afforded by the December 
financing of the United States Treasury. The treas- 
ury issued $325,000,000 of certificates at an interest 
rate of 3% per cent. The issue was oversubscribed 
by almost $400,000,000. The interest rate was the 


1Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 
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lowest since September 1927. This low interest 
rate is all the more striking when compared with 
the interest rate paid on the September financing. 
The Treasury in September had to pay 47 per 
cent interest on its certificates. The December rate 
was 3'% per cent. The decrease in interest rate dur- 
ing this period amounts to about 50 per cent over 
the present interest rate. If you will compare this 
drastic reduction in interest rate with the very 
slight reduction of interest rate on school bonds, 
you will see that school officials have not taken 
full advantage of the change of financial conditions. 

The second week in December, two school dis- 
tricts offered bonds. One sold 4-per-cent bonds at 
a net basis of slightly over 4 per cent. The other 
district, which has fully as good credit standing, 
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ALL SCHOOL BONDS SOLD 


TABLE V 
Security Prices and Yields’ 
Average Average Average Yield 


Price of Price of on 60 High- 
Date 393 Stocks 60 Bonds Grade Bonds 
(1926 Average = 100) 

1929 
December ........ 156.45 96.88 4.628 
November ....... 151.18 95.78 4.708 
Oetaner ......... 2017 95.1 4.73 
September ......225.2 94.8 4.76 
AMEE wc cc. cs  SIBA 95.0 4.74 
DOD dicasesces sta 95.2 4.73 
EP esas 605.503 190.7 95.3 4.73 
Rm fete cae Share 187.8 95.7 4.70 
MMM eb ss ge eicala ce 186.6 95.8 4.69 
NERO. decisis ews 189.1 95.8 4.698 
February ........ 186.5 96.3 4.65 
re 185.2 97.0 4.60 

TAs reported by Standard Statistics Company, Inc. 


Used by special permission. 
SNot final. 


The range in interest was from about 4 per cent 
to slightly over 6 per cent. 

Table IV shows the decline that has taken place 
in Federal Government bonds. The interest rate 
on these bonds increased for many months. Since 
August there has been a steady decrease in interest 
rates. If conditions remain as they are, there is 
every reason to think this decrease will continue. 

Table V shows the drastic decline that has oc- 
curred in stock prices. In October the average price 
of 406 stocks was 201. During the month of 
November the average fell a full 50 points and 
stood at 151. The extreme low point of the decline 
as compared with the high point immediately 





TABLE III 


Bond Sales and Rates* 


MONTH 
- Bond Sales 

Year Schools Municipal 
SPEe kai awsse se $240,000,0004 $1,413,000,0004 
BUS isk tenew wae 266,000,000 1,509,000,000 
5.5 oa a awa 260,000,000 1,365,000,000 
Ee galdccee Sinaia aiocs 323,000,000 1,399,000,000 
NE ceteaweo aa Sarees 288,000,000 1,398,000,000 
BORO 2tav4esenaen 206,000,000 1,063 ,000,000 
BONE £0 sie AGasU.N 237,000,000 1,101,000,000 
: | | Sa corer re 215,000,000 1,208,000,000 
SSE Case eserwen 130,000,000 683,000,000 
BREE 286555565550 103,000,000 691,000,000 
BY Fae wes Gw ies 41,000,000 296,000,000 
BGR sie cren waits 60,000,000 451,000,000 
| ree 70,000,000 457,000,000 
WOE 6.04.000-4005.08 81,000,000 498,000,000 
BOW: 64 skies cswwes 42,000,000 320,000,000 





Average Rates 


All Public and Private o- 8 82 2—”—«C HS wn Municipal 

$ 8,000,000,000 DRE iii58 dalek. 4.45 
7,735 ,000,000 BOT o iisiadiexes 4.49 
6,311,000,000 BRO Os Sika ses 4.61 
6,223 ,000,000 EE a asstigaveaeie 4.58 
5,593,000,000 PN i Ck eos 4.26 
4,303 000,000 J ere 4.76 
4,313,000,000 PUES hieuiawnas 4.81 
3,576,000,000 BO 6 tow kanes 5.18 
3,634,000,000 NU EOs 668844005 5.12 
3,588,000,000 N54 5.064.055 5.04 
14,368,000,000 RONG RAS GaN 4.90 
9,984,000,000- OR 4.58 
5,032 ,000,000 | ee 4.18 
5,275,000,000 ) rer 4.58 
2,400,000,000 a 4.38 


3By special permission, based upon sales reported by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


4+Not final. 


issued 414-per-cent bonds and got only a very 
slight premium. The latter interest rate was out of 
line with market prices for districts of that kind. 
Issuing a 44-per-cent bond will doubtless cost that 
community a substantial sum of money during the 
life of the bonds. The community evidently had 
no one who was closely following the bond market 
or else they were powerless to change their inter- 
est rate. Both conditions should be changed. 

The total amount of school bonds sold in Novem- 
ber showed a decided gain over recent months. 
The total amount of bonds sold was $17,069,400. 





TABLE Iv 


Average Yield of Long-Term Federal 
Goverment Bonds’° 
Past Twelve Months Past Six Years 


1929 Rate % Year Rate % 
Pe errr. Bee ED 4534 es0s0s00 eee 
POON, eh b-0eevsaean BARS IGET oc ccicveccssdeee 
SERS. Wika vans <aw eee WO asiavserteena 3.544 
EG. catcnkiccsht we -<bedesaceanes 3.797. 
BE 6.4 iano whee onae ME. 0-48 seGNeR eR 4.010 
Dc ccccernasictt Sa sugnevhecenes 4.298 
EE: Saent nena ene S.a1 RUE siswsetersans 4.301 
ME 432 8eaNswt ews 3.67 

PE jcestescaunns 3.67 

BE. 6560400050400 eae 

Feb. ............,,3.66 gg Taken, from Federal Re- 
PG vi stvattecreereeeee 6Not final. 
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TABLE VI 
Revised Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices® 
Past Twelve Months Past Six Years 
All Com- Building All Com- Building 


Month modities Materials Year modities Materials 
Dec. 95.210 97.410 1928 97.7 93.7 
Nov. 95,110 97.619 1927 95.4 93.3 
Oct. 96.3 97.8 1926 100.0 100.0 
Sept. 97.5 97.5 1925 103.5 101.7 
Aug. 97.7 96.7 1924 98.1 102.3 
July 98.0 96.7 1923 100.6 108.7 
June 96.4 96.4 

May 95.8 96.8 

April 96.8 97.9 

Mar. 97.5 97.8 aes ; il 
Feb. 96.7 975 tabor ‘Statistion 136100. 
Jan. 97.2 96.6 10Not final. 





preceding registered the most drastic decline in the 
history of the stock exchange. This decline in stock 
prices released literally billions of dollars of credit 
which had been used in financing stock purchases. 
Some of this money has found its way into bonds 
and has been a definite factor in improving the 
bond market. As the second column of Table V 
shows, the price of bonds has shown a continued 
upward trend for some time. 

Table VI shows that the wholesale price of com- 
modities went into new low ground in November 
and December. The price of building materials re- 
mained fairly constant. 
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Houston Schools 


Adopt Plan of other American Cities 


After the usual experience with various 
types of key locks, Houston’s 19 Senior 
and Junior High Schools decide on the 
Dudley Combination Padlock and perma- 
nently solve their locker problem. 

The safety, economy and control fea- 
tures of the Dudley System appeal to all 
progressive school executives. 

Send today for your sample Dudley 
Lock for free examination, also details of 
our easy self-financing pian. 


: PArLbEE ae aay Dudley Lock Corporation 


; o a : Dept. A. . — 
nVRuE wan ann ana 3 26 N PRANK a T 
a — ——— " 


ee a A ga ae aR 
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(1) Stonewall Jackson Junior (2) John Marshall Junior (3) Alexander Hamilton Junior (4) Luther Burbank Junior (5) Park Junior (6) Booker T. Washington Senior 
(7) Wheatly Senior (8) Harper Junior (9) Dow Junior (10) George Washington Junior (11) Charles H. Milby Senior (42) Jack Yatcs Senior (13) Albert Sidney Johnston Junior 


(14) San Jacinto Senior (15) James Deady Junior (16) Jefferson Davis Senior (17) James Hogg Junior (18) John H. Reagan Senior (19) Sidney Lanier Junior 
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1 You need 


HERE is practically no upkeep cost. The 
Vogel Selflush Number Ten is the closet 
you need in your school. 
We proved the economy of the Vogel Selflush 
Number Ten by putting one on an endurance 
test. This test started July 16, 1929, and by an 
automatic arrangement flushed regularly day 
and night. To date it has flushed 90,000 times, 
without showing the slightest sign of wear. This 
is equivalent to thirty years’ steady use. 
So if you are planning a new school, or improv- 
ing the present one, put in these economical 
water closets, and one large item of your over- 
head will be eliminated. 
Ask your architect about the Vogel Number Ten. 
We are always anxious to work with school 
architects and furnish complete roughing-in 
sketches. 
Remember the Vogel Selflush Number Ten is 
made by a concern specializing in seat-action 
closets for 22 years, during which time over half 
a million seat-action closets of various types 
bearing the name Vogel have been installed. 
The Number Ten can be supplied with juvenile 
height bowl when desired. 
Vogel products are installed by plumbers every- 
where. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 
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this closet in 
Your School 





Because 


THE SEAT is made of hardwood, air-seasoned for 
two years. It is made to rigid specifications by one 
of the largest seat-making concerns in the country. 
Open front seat can be supplied —also seat of 
indestructible composition. With these latter the 
closet can be washed down with live steam. 





THE BOWL is heavy, two-fired vitreous china, 
finished in a flawless glaze. It is syphon-action and 
flushes on less than four gallons of water. At 
twenty pounds water pressure between three and 
four gallons of water will flow into the tank in 15 
seconds. Juvenile height bowl can be supplied. 


THE TANK is heavy galvanized iron, strongly 
riveted. Every tank is tested to 100 pounds air and 
water pressure. These tanks never leak and they 
can be placed behind the wall with absolute safety. 
Regular tank is of five gallons capacity — larger 
sizes can be furnished when specified, 


THE VALVE will never wear out and will never 
leak. It is a casting made of non-porous brass. All 
operating parts are of bronze noted for long-wear- 
ing properties. This valve was put on a test—open- 
ing and closing 150,000 times, and did not show 
the slightest wear—even the washers were abso- 
lutely tight. 
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these safe seats are useful 


This winter for basketball—for track in the spring— 
for sports and gatherings all year round, Circle A 
Bleachers can mean bigger crowds—bigger gate re- 


ceipts. 


Crowds come to games—if the seats are good. And 
Circle A seats are unusually comfortable. 


601 S. 25TH ST.., 


Edges are rounded. There’s plenty of room for knees 
and feet. There’s a clear view for all. 


They set up quickly. They are as good indoors as out. 


They can be transported without trouble. 


Send today for interesting brochure— 
detailing the 9 special safety and comfort features. 


Circle A Products Corporation 
NEWCASTLE, INDIANA 


“The Facts”— 


Manufacturers of Circle A Standard Portable, Tubular Portable and Permanent Steel Grandstands 


Sectional - 


‘Portable 
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NEW SCHOOL TREND IN VISUAL EDUCA- 
TION AND RADIO 

The annual report of the Federal Commissioner 
of Education shows that higher education is enter- 
ing a new phase of development through the refine- 
ment of instructional procedure and the more effec- 
tive utilization of improved material facilities. 

The report shows that visual instruction, through 
the medium of the motion picture and graphs, 
stereographs, and stereopticon slides, and instruc- 
tion by radio, is receiving more attention in schools 
of learning in the country. 

The report points out that the widespread inter- 
est in films as a means of instruction was indicated 
by the fact that school buildings are not now con- 
sidered fully equipped unless they have one or more 
motion-picture machines. Instruction by radio is 
receiving much attention and many city schools 
have been equipped with receiving sets. The Ohio 
legislature has recently appropriated funds for the 
extension of elementary education through the use 
of radio broadcasting. More than 1,200 schools 
have signified their intention of equipping with 
radio sets if the broadcasts are given. 


THE ALTERNATING PLAN AT ERIE, PA. 

When there is not sufficient room for all elemen- 
tary classes in a building due to increased enroll- 
ment and there are no additional rooms available, 
the temporary measure of alternating classes is 
sometimes used. With this device, two classes are 
instructed in the same room in alternating periods. 

At Erie, Pa., an adaptation of the plan was used 
in a number of schools under the direction of Mr. 
G. O. Moore, assistant superintendent of schools. 
Under the plan, pupils in the lower primary grades 
have the same instructional time as those in the 


regular schedule. Pupils in the upper primary and 
intermediate grades lose an hour per day. The plan 
was used in the Jefferson School, and later during 
building operations at the Burns, Irving, and 
Wayne Schools. Last fall it became necessary to 
place one of the Jefferson portables under the plan, 
and the enrollment in the beginning classes at Col- 
umbus School made it necessary for one room to be 
so used during the first half year. 

Among the advantages of the plan over the 
double-teacher, or half-day and other emergency 
plans are the following: 

1. Shorter instructional periods. 
need shorter hours per session. 

2. Both pupils and teachers are employed in the 
morning and afternoon sessions. This is far more 
satisfactory to patrons. 

3. The half hour special-help periods are easily 
arranged as indicated according to a set program. 
Any small or unused space satisfies the requirement. 

4. All exchanges take place during the recesses 
or the noon hour. 

5. Parents readily consent to it as a temporary or 
emergency measure as pupils have the same in- 
structional time. 

6. Only one teacher with her class is in the room 
at one time. The enlarged class, double-teacher plan, 
has proved disturbing and expensive. 


ADVOCATES ALL-YEAR SCHOOL 

Col. Stephen A. Park, president of the board of 
education of Milwaukee, Wis., advocates the all- 
year school idea. “It presents an opportunity dur- 
ing the summer months to use the school plant,” he 
contends, “and does away with an economic waste 
which no industrial manufacturer would tolerate.” 
He added: “It costs Milwaukee about $10,000,000 
a year to operate its school system, and there is 
$24,500,000 invested in buildings and equipment. 
Figuring depreciation and the usual interest rates 
Milwaukee undergoes a loss of $360,000 annually, 
computed on the present part-time system, as com- 
pared to full-time operation. All-year schools would 
provide a more even distribution of pupils over the 
year and lessen the load of seating accommodations. 
Success of the all-year system in Newark, Cleve- 
land, Nashville, and Omaha, were pointed out by 


Small children 





the speakers. It provides a more flexible system 
enabling pupils to attend classes and work with 
greater facility, it was explained. 


A STUDY OF LUNCHROOM SERVICE IN 
NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

A report on the results of a survey of school 
luncheon service in New York city was recently 
made by the United Parents’ Association. The sur- 
vey was conducted to determine the extent of the 
demand for luncheon service in the schools and the 
present facilities provided for children who must 
eat their lunch away from home. 

The survey showed that pupils in 226 out of 319 
schools buy food at lunch time from stores or street 
vendors, and that candy shops are liberally patron- 
ized by the pupils of 142 institutions. 

The condition of the places where the food was 
purchased was called “good” by the officials of 42 
schools, “fair” by 99, and “poor” by 39. The total 
enrollment of the schools was 504,000, of which 
33,452 pupils were found eating their lunch away 
from home, the proportion varying with the bor- 
oughs, about 4 per cent in the Bronx, 5 per cent 
in Brooklyn, and 21 per cent in Richmond. 

Whether or not a child ate his luncheon away 
from home was found to depend upon the distance 
between the school and the home, and also on the 
presence or absence from the home of the mother 
during the lunch period. 

In connection with its report, the survey com- 
mittee recommended that lunchrooms be provided 
in all schools under construction, or to be erected 
in the future. It was suggested that a rearrange- 
ment of the existing luncheon facilities is needed so 
that misplaced equipment may be utilized. It was 
also suggested that unused lunchrooms in schools 
needing such service be made available. In schools 
not requiring a lunch service, a clean, warm, and 
comfortable room was recommended for children 
eating at school. The parents’ associations and the 
board of education were urged to cooperate for 
the improvement of the sanitary conditions of out- 
side places selling lunches to children. A milk and 
soup service during the lunch period was believed 
advisable for all schools not offering such service 
now. 
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As In Industry, So In The 


Nation’s Schools -- 


Strowger P-A-X Saves Time, Eliminates 
Errors, Facilitates Supervision 


The same reasons which have caused American business 
and industry to adopt Strowger P-A-X for interior com- 
munication are responsible also for the growing use of 
this equipment in schools, both large and small. There 
are detailed routines to be guided. There are activities 
and personnel to be supervised. 


In addition, Strowger P-A-X serves schools in numerous 
special ways. For example, when an outside call comes in 
for one of the pupils, the principal first ascertains the 
importance of the call then locates the pupil almost in- 


stantly by the aid of the P-A-X dial. 


STROWGER DIAL SYSTEMS 
INCLUDE: 


Public Automatic Telephone and Signalling Systems 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems—(Strowger P-A-X ) 
Code Signal Systems ( Audible and Visual) Fire Alarm Systeme 
Tele-Chec Systems (for theatres ) Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems 
Railway Communication Equipment Marine Telephone & Signalling Systems 
Miscellaneous Telephone and Signal Accessories. 


In answer to the modern vogue for 
color the popular Monophone may 
now be had, not only in black, but 





Office girls check up absentees by Strowger P-A-X. 
The custodian and his helpers use P-A-X in reporting 
leaking radiators, burned-out lamps, broken window panes 
and other miscellaneous matters. 


Strowger P-A-X saves time for school officials and per- 
mits them to supervise the activities of their subordinates 


to a degree impossible by old-fashioned time-consuming 
methods. 


Strowger engineers will be glad to make a survey of 
any school project calling for interior telephone equip- 
ment and recommend accordingly. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 
1033 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Sales and Service Offices: 


Los Angeles Cleveland Atlanta Kansas City 
Boston St. Paul New York Detroit Philadelphia 
General Export Distributors: 

The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago 
In Canada . Independent Sales & Engineering Co., Ltd.; Vancouver 
In Australasia . . . .. «+ Automatic Telephones, Ltd.; 7 
In Japan. .... Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo 

Associated Companies: 
American Electric Company,Inc... . . . +. + «+ + Chicago 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd. . London 


Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd. Liverpool! 
The New Antwerp Telephone & Electrical Worke . Antwerp 


also in a variety of beautiful colors. 
Made of solid colored bakelite, 
with chromium or gold plated fittings. 
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The new Samuel M. Kennard Grade School, St. Louis. George W. Sanger, Architect, 
Commissioner, Board of Education, St. Louis. Humes-Deal Company, Builders. 


SCHOOLS OF ST. LOUIS again choose MARCROME 


Where an enduring material, truly modern 
as well as a distinctive work of art, is re- 
quired to meet a specific need, Marcrome 
will serve you to accomplish your objective 
—to achieve in your creations lasting monu- 
ments of present day architecture. 


PRE-CAST 





Typical Marcrome installation in St. Louis 
schools. Its non-slip features for pupils’ 
stairs have been widely recognized. 


When the Samuel M. Kennard Grade School, St. Louis, 
was designed, the specifications called for a distinctive 


pre-cast positive non-slip material for pupils stairs and 


intermediate platforms. 


The selection of Marcrome pre-cast one-piece tread 
and riser steps with integral non-slip nosings, grew out 


of its satisfactory performance in schools over a long 


period of years. 


Marcrome pre-cast integral non-slip one-piece tread and 
riser steps may be had in any thickness and any color 
combination — without joints. Blue-prints and complete 


information will be furnished gladly on request. 


CONCRETE MARBLE CO. +» « ST.LOUIS, U.S.A. 











Durability with color and design—non-absorbent—non-slip. 


For floors— walls —stairwork. 
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Touauner” Lincoln Science Desks 


Accommodate More Students 


Classrooms Are Available Every Period 
Kewaunee Lincoln Science Desks make laboratory classrooms available 
every period of the day for either laboratory classes, English, History or 
They will increase the student capacity of 


Note All These Advantages 


With the Kewaunee Lincoln Desk, no lecture room is required. All stu- 
dents face the instructor while doing all the work in one place. 
he instructor may give demonstrations or hold class recitations in the 


other High School Classes. 
any school. 


same room with the experimental work. 


No definite periods need be set for demonstrations and laboratory work. 
The desk permits the instructor to give a lecture, demonstration or 
discuss any difficult phase of the experiment during the laboratory period. 
a demonstration can be stopped by the instructor at 

students permitted to follow 


With equal ease 
any time and the 
experiments. 


Where the science work of the entire school does not cover the entire 
period of the school day, the desk can be used as a regular classroom desk. 
This avoids vacant rooms and helps to cut down the cost per room in 


new buildings. 


Write for Kewaunee Book 


The Lincoln Science Desks and other Laboratory Equipment are fully 
explained in the big New Kewaunee Book. On request we will send free 
and prepaid this New Kewaunee Book to any instructor or official inter- 
ested in the planning for or purchase of Laboratory Furniture. 


Co: 


EXPERTS 
C. G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. 
101 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


LABORATORY = FURNITURE 


Chicago Office New York Office I lb 1 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. BRANCH OFFICES 70 Fifth Avenue t will be a pleasure to 
Philadelphia Lansing, Mich. El Paso Des Moines Phoenix show you our exhibit at 
Greensboro,N.C, Adrian, Mich. Toronto, Ont. Minneapolis Los Angeles : 
—— . jockeon Bak eons City arene a N. D. San Francisco the N. E. A. Convention, 
irmingham ackson, Miss. ansas City Aberdeen, S. D Portland, Ore. ; i 
Louisville New Orleans Little Rock Denver 7 Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 


Nashville 
Columbus 


Houston Lincoln, Nebr. 









Salt Lake City 


ime INN 


individual laboratory 


No. D-540 


Spokane 
Crystal Falls, Mich. 


22-27, 1930. 
Montreal, Que. 

















Lincoln Science Desk 








Lincoln spoons Desk 
No. D-50 


See Our Exhibit 
at N. E. A. Convention | 





Lincoln Science Desk 
No. D-523 





SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

The school board has 
asked the superintendent of schools to begin a study 
of junior-high-school needs, and to present his find- 
ings in the form of a report to the board. The town 
is spending $40,000 annually for the tuition of its 
high-school students in the high schools of Provi- 
dence and Pawtucket. 

The director of the attendance division of the 
New York state education department has recently 
issued instructions for the use of transfer notices 
in the case of pupils going from an upstate school 
to New York City. 

The transfer notice consists of two slips, A and 
B, both of which are made out by the teacher in 
the school which the pupil is leaving. Slip A is 
given to the pupil to be handed to his new teacher. 
A New York City teacher receiving slip A from 
an entering pupil, sends it to the director of attend- 
ance of the New York City schools. Slip B is 
properly filled out and returned to the school from 
which the transfer was made. 

—A study of the life and habits of the normal 
child has been begun by the U. S. Public Health 
Service in one of the public schools of Baltimore. 
This is the first attempt of the kind although the 
group known as problem children has been under 
numerous and varied observations. 

In the study, the greatest difficulty was the 
selection of the requirements for an average child. 
Every phase of the child’s life was observed and 
it is expected that the study will cover several 
months’ time. 

Among the points being studied are the environ- 
ment, the physical condition of the child, the atti- 
tude of the parents, the attitude of the teacher, 
and the response of the child to various conditions 
and treatments. While a small group is studied at 
this time, as the work goes on the group will be 
decreased and a small number will be selected for 
intensive observation. 

—The school authorities of Pittsburgh, Pa., are 
experimenting with radio as an aid to instruction 
in the lower grades. If the plan is successful, it 
will be eventually extended to the upper grades. 
In the first broadcast, a group of fifth-grade pupils 








listened in on an arithmetic lesson. The lesson was 
broadcasted by a teacher, who, with a group of 
pupils, was at the microphone in the University of 
Pittsburgh Studio, KDKA. 

—An experiment in educational broadcasting is 
a project contemplated by the University of Wis- 
consin radio station WHA, in which the value of 
supplementary instruction by radio for the lower 
grades of the public schools of the state will be 
tested. The project is being carried out under the 
the direction of Prof. H. L. Ewbank and Prof. John 
Guy Fowlkes of the University. From 50 to 100 
grade schoolrooms will be used in the test. 

—The use of the radio and the film in the schools 
is increasing throughout the country as reported by 
Dr. John William Cooper, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. More attention is being given 
to visual instruction which includes a wider use of 
films and radio. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The school board has ap- 
proved the establishment of the proposed psychi- 
atric clinic for child guidance, with a supervisor in 
charge. The board has appropriated $5,000 in its 
budget for the clinic, and will receive $5,000 from 
the local community fund for the purpose. 

—Supt. R. G. Jones, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
recommended that all new school buildings be 
equipped with radio-receiving apparatus, and that 
such apparatus be placed in as many of the old 
buildings as possible. The recommendation was 
based on the experience of tests made when second- 
grade mathematics lessons were broadcasted twice 
a week to thirteen elementary schools. Mr. Jones 
has noted that radio lessons have three distinct ad- 
vantages, namely, the ease with which lessons may 
be standardized and made available to an unlimited 
number of pupils; economy with large classes; and 
the giving to many pupils the advantages of the 
same exceptional teacher. 

—tThe traditional ten months of school, with va- 
cation schools and playgrounds, is better than the 
all-year school plan, and its continuance as the sys- 
tem best meeting the needs of the New York City 
schools has recently been recommended to the 
board of education by the teachers’ council. The 
council’s recommendation was based upon a report 


by Chairman Edward J. McNally for the commit- 
tee on organization and administration which made 
a study of the all-year school plan and its value 
for the New York City schools. 

In the opinion of the committee, flexibility is an 
important feature of the summer activities. As con- 
ditions change, new needs of the children can be 
met. It is believed that summer programs, taking 
into consideration climatic conditions, industrial 
conditions, pupil progress, etc., can be modified 
from time to time as occasion demands, without 
upsetting the work of the school during the rest of 
the year. Concerning the advantages of the present 
type of organization, the committee held that the 
elasticity of the present plan of summer schools 
and summer playgrounds permits of changes in the 
program for children who must remain in the city 
during the summer. It also avoids interference with 
the program of the large group of children who at- 
tend the regular academic school for ten months, 
but who are absent from the city during the 
summer. 

—A survey of the schools of Huntington, W. Va., 
was recently made by the United States Office of 
Education, under the direction of W. S. Deffen- 
baugh and Dr. Frank M. Phillips. Recommenda- 
tions regarding the general and business adminis- 
tration of the school system were made in the 
report, but for the most part it was restricted to 
the presentation of information regarding school 
expenditures in Huntington, which were analyzed 
and compared with such expenditures in other cities 
comparable to Huntington. 

—Windsor, Conn. An innovation in school ad- 
ministration was made at the beginning of the cur- 
rent school year by dividing the town into three 
districts. Each district is in charge of a supervising 
principal. The new arrangement is the result of the 
rapid growth of the town and is intended to relieve 
the superintendent of certain details of supervision 
formerly handled in connection with the regular 
administrative duties. 

—Seattle, Wash. The junior safety patrons re- 
turned to their duties at the opening of the school 
year, with 900 patrolmen engaged in the work of 
preventing accidents to children on their way to and 
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Earns its own cost 





A Pittsburgh-Des Moines All-Steel Grandstand 


Located at Oxford, Ohio. 


( Further information on our 
4p all-steel grandstands is given 
in our free Folder No. 87 


by means of a deferred payment plan 


The Pittsburgh - Des Moines 
all-steel grandstand is the one 
safe, economical, all-steel stand. 
There's a high investment value 
—the value is always there. 


And as for cost—our deferred 


payment plan saves you that 
worry and makes it possible for 


the stand to earn its own cost. 
Write for further information 


—there are no obligations. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Company 


89 Neville Island 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


991 Tuttle St., 
Des Moines, Ia. 


693 Hudson Terminal Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 











from school. The patrolmen can point to a fine 
record, showing a reduction from 284 accidents in 
1927-28 to 125 in 1928-29. The purpose of the pa- 
trols is not to replace traffic officers, but to supple- 
ment their work by assisting the young pupils in 
crossing the streets. In the carrying on of the work, 
the schools cooperate with the traffic bureau of the 
Seattle police department and the automobile club 
of Washington. 

—Under the direction of Mr. Roy P. Wisehart, 
state superintendent of public instruction of In- 
diana, and with the cooperation of the division of 
research, a study has been made by Assistant Su- 
perintendent Roy R. Roudebush of the salaries of 
superintendents in the state. Under the schedule, 
the average salary as fixed by the township trustees 
of the various communities is $2,616. The median 
salary is $2,408, while the mode is $2,400. The 
highest salary paid any county superintendent in 
the state is $5,500, and the lowest salary is $1,800. 
A total of sixteen county superintendents receive 
$2,400 each; eleven $2,408 each; ten $2,500 each; 
nine $3,000 each, and six $2,000 each. Seven super- 
intendents receive $4,000 or more each. 

—NMr. R. E. Loveland, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin teachers’ retirement board, has reported that up- 
ward of 650 former teachers of Wisconsin, are now 
on the state-pension list. Teachers’ pensions as low 
as fifteen cents, and as high as $141 a month, are 
being paid to hundreds of retired teachers. 

Under the retirement law, a teacher may with- 
draw the accumulation from his deposits six months 
after filing application with the retirement board. 
The accomulation from the teachers’ deposits may 
be applied as a net single premium at the rate certi- 
fied by the annuity board, to the purchase of an 
annuity. 

INTERESTING DATA CONCERNING THE 

NEW YORK STATE SCHOOLS 

The New York state education department has 
compiled some interesting statistics concerning the 
schools of the Empire State. The report shows that 
the cost of maintaining the public schools of the 
state during the school year 1927-28 was $223,- 
542,544, exclusive of the expenses for debt service, 
and capital outlay. Including the expenses of debt 


service and capital outlay, the total expenses were 
$324,405,895. Excluding the amount paid for new 
buildings and equipment from moneys received 
from the sale of bonds, also excluding money trans- 
ferred to sinking funds, refunded and paid for 
short-term loans makes the total expenditures $262,- 
854,836. This is an increase of $20,054,390 over the 
expenses of the previous year. 

The expenses for teachers’ salaries were $162,- 
183,334. This amount is 72.6 per cent of the current 
expenses and 61.7 per cent of the total expenses. 
The increase in teachers’ salaries over the previous 
year was $13,313,682. This is the largest increase 
in salaries since 1890, with the exception of one 
year. The average annual salaries of teachers was 
$2,193.89 in the state, an increase of $108.01 over 
the previous years. In the cities, the average salary 
was $2,587.27, which was an increase of $141.42. 

The cost per pupil based upon average attend- 
ance and current expenses was as follows: State, 
$122.37; cities, $127.29; other districts, $107.65. 
This is an increase of $6.45 per pupil in the state, 
$7.16 in the cities, and $4.56 in other districts. 

The number of pupils registered in the day 
classes was 2,058,716, an increase of 38,290 over 
the previous year. The average daily attendance 
was 1,768,364, and the average attendance increased 
.5 per cent more than did the registration. The 
number of pupils who completed the eighth grade 
was 156,124, and the number graduated from four- 
year high-school courses was 40,712, an increase 
of 1,622. 

The school property was valued at $726,867,066, 
of which $553,119,678 was in cities, $66,925,913 
in villages under superintendents, and $106,821,- 
475 in towns. 

MUNICIPAL CONTROL OF SCHOOL SYS- 

TEMS NOT IN GENERAL PRACTICE 

Although there has been a tendency to consoli- 
date municipal departments and to eliminate de- 
partmental heads, no effort has been made in this 
country to put the city school systems under the 
control of the municipal governing body, according 
to a recent statement of Dr. W. S. Deffenbaugh, 
of the U. S. Office of Education. 

During the past two years, according to the re- 


port, little general or special legislation relating to 
city school administration has been enacted. The 
situation at present with respect to the methods of 
electing boards of education and with respect to 
their fiscal relation to other boards, has been sum- 
marized by Dr. Deffenbaugh as follows: 

Thirty-eight boards of education in 55 cities of 
100,000 or more population reporting are elected by 
the people; 11 are appointed by the mayor; 3 by 
the city council or commission; 3 by the courts. 
One hundred and four of the boards of education in 
135 cities between 30,000 and 100,000 population 
reporting are elected by the people; 16 are appoint- 
ed by the mayor; 15 by the city council or com- 
mission.- In 516 cities between 5,000 and 30,000 
population reporting, 416 boards of education are 
elected by the people; 33 are appointed by the 
mayor, and 67 by the city council or commission. 

In cities of 100,000 or more population, eight of 
the 47 boards of education reporting must submit 
their annual estimates to the mayor, city council, 
or commission; 11 to a board of finance, board of 
estimate, or a similar municipal board, and five to 
the county board of supervisors or county budget 
commission. 

After obtaining funds for the purchase of 
grounds and the erection of new buildings, 32 of 47 
boards of education in cities of 100,000 or more 
population may purchase grounds and erect build- 
ings without consulting any other body. 

In cities between 30,000 and 100,000 population, 
20 of the 133 boards of education reporting must 
submit their proposed budgets to the board of esti- 
mate or city finance committee; 32 to the council, 
mayor, or city commission; 11 to the county board 
of supervisors or county budget committee, and 3 
to the state tax commission or state budget director. 

After obtaining the funds the board of education 
in 71 of the 133 cities may purchase land and erect 
school buildings without consulting any other body. 
One hundred and twenty-six of 520 boards of edu- 
cation in cities between 5,000 and 30,000 popula- 
tion must refer their annual estimates to the city 
council or town finance committee; 72 to the boards 


of estimate, 15 to the people, and 51 to the county 
officials. 
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Lighting 
problems 


‘he ERE are three major lighting prob- 
lems... the problem of intensity at the 
light source... the problem of proper dif- 
fusion .. . the problem of correct color. 
Unless a lighting installation solves all of 
these problems, it is below modern effi- 
ciency standards. School boards and 
their purchasing agents are keenly aware 
of this, realizing the acute necessity of 
providing for students the best kind of 
light available. 


That is why some of the most prominent 
technical and cultural schools in the 
country have installed Celestialite. For 
Celestialite, by the very nature of its con- 
struction, meets all the three major re- 
quirements of correct lighting. Celestial- 
ite is made of three different layers of 
glass, each with a different function. 
(1) An outer layer of crystal clear glass to 
provide body and strength. (2) A middle 


CELESTIALITE 


(Registered and Patented) 


NEXT TO DAYLIGHT 
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Solutions 


layer of white glass to diffuse the rays and 
soften the light. (3) An inner layer of blue 
glass to whiten and perfect the light. The 
combination of these three layers is ex- 
clusive with Celestialite and cannot be 
found in any other glassware. Celestialite 
is a perfected lighting glassware that gives 
a very satisfactory combination of (1) 
adequate quantity of light with (2) cor- 
rect color and (3) quality. 


**Celestialite in Education” is an impor- 
tant chapter of the new booklet, ‘‘Out of 
the Darkness’’, which we shall be glad to 
send you on receipt of the coupon below. 
Along with it we shall send you a frag- 
ment of Celestialite glass. 





Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co. (Celestialite Division) 


Kindly send me free copy of your booklet “Out 
of the Darkness’, and fragment of CELES- 
TIALITE showing its three layer construction. 





200 Fifth Avenue, New York City Sch. 1 
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L-5042 


Especially designed for the 
children’s department of the 
Library. It has five con- 
veniently arranged compart- 
ments. 


MAGAZINE 
RACK. 








INSTRUCTOR'S 
DESK. 

Practical for chemistry, phys- 
ics, biology and agricultural 


1200 


laboratories. Equipped with 
four drawers, cupboard, sup- 
port rods, sink, water and 
gas cocks, 





Craftsmanship and design 
Combine 


We are always appreciative of the fact that 
careful design and good workmanship con- 


stitute a quality product. 


This is the key- 


note of Peterson Performance in Labora- 


tory and Library Equipment 


the large 


numbers of Schools and colleges using 
Peterson Furniture know they have selected 


with good judgment. 


PETERSON SERVICE 


F 


gladly 


The Service Department conducted for your convenience will 
make suggestions and aid in the planning of space 
utilization. A rough sketch of the floor plans will bring their recom- 


Es 


mendations free of charge and without obligation on your part. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG NO. 16-A 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO,., INC. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture. 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


1222-34 Fullerton Avenue 


New York Grand Rapids 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Distributors in: 
Kent, O. 


Minneapolis 
Sheridan, Wyo. Houston 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Richmond, Va. 


Kansas City 
Omaha Baton Rouge 


Dallas Denver 















—A bronze tablet in i caeieaiiilite of the service 
of Dr. Charles H. Ludlum, for 40 years a member 
of the board of education of Hempstead, N. Y., 
has been placed in a new school which bears his 
name. 


—A bronze tablet has been erected in the Hal- 


stead Avenue School, Harrison, N. Y., in memory 
of Mr. Edwin L. Gilbert, who served on the board 
of education for 24 years. 

—Marshalltown, Iowa. Under a new ruling of 
the school board, no more free tuition will be 
granted to pupils attending the city schools who 
live outside the limits of the school district. The 
ruling affects a dozen pupils who live in Linn town- 
ship, just outside the city limits. 

—Peoria, Ill. Possible salary increases to em- 
ployees of the school board, resulting from the 
current tax increase approved by the voters have 
been refused by the school board. The problem was 
presented when an attempt was made to increase 
the salary of two carpenters. 

—Haverhill, Mass. The school board completed 
the school year with a surplus of between $1,500 
and $2,000 in its budget. 

—All administrative and supervisory departments 
of the public-school system of Dubuque, Iowa, 
are now located on the main floor of the Central 
school. The centralization of the executive depart- 
ments of the school system was ordered some 
months ago by the board of education upon the 
recommendation of Supt. F. G. Stevenson. 

—San Bernardino, Calif. The high schools of 
the San Bernardino district are administered by a 
board of education, comprising seven members, 
five of which belong to the board governing the 
operation of the elementary schools. The elemen- 
tary district, which is included in the high-school 


— EO 





FEF 


Ie 


district, is somewhat smaller in area than the latter. 
Under the arrangement, two members of the board 
of education are in direct charge of the area out- 
side of the elementary district. This unique ar- 
rangement has been provided for under a charter 
amendment approved by the California state legis- 
lature. The board of education comprises the 
following members: 

Mr. V. M. Pinkley, president; 
Smith, member of board; Mrs. T. R. Carlisle, 
member of board; Mr. J. C. Boyd, member of 
board; Mr. A. E. Hancock, member of board; Mr. 
Ben Harrison, member of board; Mr. Dave Rod- 
dick, member of board. Mr. C. R. Holbrook is 
superintendent of schools, and Mr. C. V. Kelty is 
business manager of the board. 

—San Bernardino, Calif. During the past eight 
years the board of education has conducted five 
successful bond-issue elections authorizing an ex- 
penditure of $1,865,000 for providing adequate 
school facilities for the school plant. From these 
funds, the present system of junior high schools 
and junior college have been provided, as well as a 
number of new elementary schools, and improve- 
ments to the senior high school. With the com- 
pletion of its present building program, the board 
is taking steps toward the adoption of a pay-as- 
you-go plan, in place of the school-bonding plan, 
for the erection of new school buildings. 

—Oshkosh, Wis. The school board has re- 
affirmed its ruling that students from outside the 
city limits must pay the required tuition of $30 
each half year. A new ruling of the board provides 
that persons over 20 years of age, who are resi- 
dents of the city and wish to attend the high school, 
need not pay tuition. 

—Detroit, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a rule, barring employees from outside work on 


Mrs. Wilmot T. 


school-board time. The resolution as approved, 
gives Supt. Frank Cody authority to loan employees 
on school-board time where they do not profit finan- 
cially, and also gives him discretion in permitting 
them to take outside jobs after school hours. 

—Cincinnati, Ohio. The Union Board of High 

Schools has appointed a committee, consisting of 
two trustees and two members of the board of edu- 
cation, to determine the relations and authority be- 
tween the high-school trustees and the board in 
handling school affairs. The action followed a con- 
troversy between the two factions as to the extent 
of the authority of each body. 
Beverly, Mass. The local school janitors have 
presented a petition to the school board asking for 
an increase of $1.50 in the weekly wage. The pro- 
posed increase would bring the wages up to the 
goal of $30 per week which had been set a number 
of years ago. 

—Sioux City, Iowa. Supt. M. G. Clark, in a 
recent report to the school board, showed that the 
cost of educating a boy or girl in school during 
the school year 1929-30 is $129.96, as compared 
with a cost of $123.49 in 1928-29. The increase in 
the cost of education has been attributed to the 
increasing cost of instruction and textbooks. There 
has been a decrease in heating and lighting costs. 

—The school board of Cleveland, Ohio, has ap- 
proved a “federal” plan providing for cooperative 
supervision under a borough plan for schools. The 
plan provides that a committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of the cooperating suburbs shall select 
directors in several subjects to direct the courses 
for the entire area. The expense of the movement 
will be prorated on a population basis among the 
municipalities indorsing the proposal. The Lake- 
wood board of education has approved the co- 
operative research plan, but has not contemplated 
any plan for cooperative supervision. 

Under the plan as approved by the cooperating 
schools, a supervisory department is to be estab- 
lished at Western Reserve University, to be organ- 
ized and conducted by a committee consisting of 
the superintendent of schools of the participating 
districts and a representative of the University. 

(Continued on Page 124) 
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D> is a desk that has been purposely designed to 


promote classroom cleanliness. Many prominent 

educators have approved the Heywood-Wakefield 
Sanitary Pedestal Desk and installed it in their schools 
because they realize that clean surroundings not only 
protect the health of a child, but also have a direct bearing 
on his cultural education. Each unit of this desk is sup- 
ported by only one heavy gauge steel base. Consequently, 
a much greater floor area is noticeable to the pupil, 
encouraging the idea of cleanliness and deterring those 
minded to litter the floor with scrap paper, etc. The 
Sanitary Pedestal Desk permits closer spacing and nar- 
rower aisles than ordinary desk sets, simplifies sweeping 
and cleaning because there are no inaccessible corners 
or crevices on the standards, and lends an attractive, 
business-like appearance to the classroom. Ask your 
nearest H-W sales office to demonstrate in detail the ad- 

vantages of this modern and practical school desk. 


Sanitary 
Pedestal 
Desk Set 
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Promotes Cleanliness 


a Every Classroom 






Send for our new 
School Furniture 


Catalogue 103-S 


SALES OFFICES 


Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, II. 

Dallas, Texas 
Detroit, Mich, 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 


HEY WOOD>WAKEFIELD 


MAKERS OF PRACTICAL SCHOOL SEATING 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


have found a new way...simple and 
inexpensive, yet remarkably effective 








" a 
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“4 N MOST schools science teachers are very busy. This is because 
in addition to recitation and laboratory periods, apparatus must be 


maintained and prepared for use. Often General Science must be 


taught by the same teacher who has biology and in many cases physics and chemistry 


as well. 


This fact coupled with the frequent necessity of meeting the larger General 


Science sections in ordinary classrooms, has resulted in a serious neglect of demonstration 
work which all authorities agree should form the foundation of every science course. 


The Lunt & Haley demonstration units were developed under actual teaching condi- 
tions in a school system where this neglect of demonstration work was recognized. 
The remarkable results obtained during four years of use have attracted nation-wide 


attention. 


All preparation time has been eliminated. Specially designed apparatus is available 


for General Science. 
biology laboratories. 


There is no borrowing of material from physics, chemistry, and 
The same equipment is used in all General Science 


sections, even those conducted in ordinary classrooms. Replacement costs 
and expenditures for useless apparatus have been practically eliminated. . . 
All of these recognized advantages are now available to you and at a re 


markably low cost. Write for full information. 


Company, 79 Amherst Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


. L.E. Knott Apparatus 


1895 


The Lunt ¢& Haley General Science Units 


N O W USED IN 


OVER 


100 MODERN 


SCHOOL SYSTEMS 








(Continued from Page 122) 


—Teaneck, N. J. Upon the recommendation of 
the state education department and the Supervising 
Principal, Dr. Lester Neulen, the board of educa- 
tion has approved a system of annual promotions 
for the schools of the township. Under the plan, 
students entering the schools from other districts 
will not lose any time by the change, but will be 
given probationary promotions to enable them to 
profit to the maximum of their ability. 

—Attorney General Oscar Carlstrom, of Illinois, 
has ruled that it is illegal for a county treasurer to 
collect a commission on state school fund, which 
are to be turned over to the fund for the operation 
of county schools. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. In the interest of economy, 
the school board has dismissed eighty employees 
working as painters, carpenters, machinists, and 
laborers. A reduction in the personnel of the edu- 
cation department is also anticipated, as well as 
a reduction of $28,000 in the payroll of the school 
shops. The reduction in the school forces is due to 
an inadequate budget. 

“A czarlike superintendent can make a penal 
institution where girls and boys can’t fight back 
and haven’t even the rights of chicken thieves and 
murderers,” said Charles E. Miller, member of the 
board of education of Albia, Iowa, in a public ad- 
dress recently. “The schools are not a place of tor- 
ture, but a place of inspiration. The schools should 
be run for the benefit of the children, not for the 
school board, the superintendent, or the teacher. 
An ideal superintendent should have the wisdom 
of a thousand Solomons and the patience of Job.” 

—Atlanta, Ga. The school board has approved 
a resolution to abandon all efforts to effect a con- 
solidation of the Atlanta and Fulton county school 
systems. 

—Washington, D.C. Opposition to the proposal 
of the board of education to withhold diplomas 
from students because of untidiness and other rea- 
sons, has been registered by the Congress Heights 
citizens’ association. It was contended that diplomas 
should be awarded on academic qualifications and 
on no other considerations. 

—New York, N. Y. Supt. W. J. O’Shea has 


issued instructions to district superintendents to 
evolve some means of stopping damage to school 
property. He has asked the aid of parents’ associa- 
tions, school boards, civic groups, and the police 
department in eliminating damage to schools due 
to vandalism. 


—Chicago, Ill. The school board will shortly 
begin a survey of the Howard Street district for 
determining the need of junior-high-school facilities. 

—The school board of Cleveland, Ohio, has ap- 
proved a recommendation of Supt. R. G. Jones, 
providing for an appropriation of $13,000 for the 
services of a research director. 

The school board has also approved the borough 
plan of school supervision, providing for a commit- 
tee representing Cleveland and the suburbs, who 
are to select the directors in the several subjects to 
direct the courses for the entire Cleveland area. 
The expense is to be prorated according to popula- 
tion among the suburbs employing the new plan of 
supervision. The plan which calls for cooperation 
among the Greater Cleveland school boards in car- 
rying on duplicated schoolwork is the result of an 
experiment conducted several months ago. 


—Washington, D. C. The school board has 
adopted a resolution to abolish executive committee 
meetings, except for the discussion of matters in- 
volving the personnel. The action was taken for 
the reason that the school board believes in foster- 
ing and not discouraging the natural desire of the 
citizens to know what is going on in the schools. 
Recently there occurred a misunderstanding con- 
cerning the fundamental purposes of the .proposed 
amendment to the rules of the board. The amend- 
ment was proposed to enable school authorities to 
withhold diplomas, and the misunderstanding was 
attributed to the board’s failure to make the pro- 
posal clear. 


—Newport, R. I. The school board has granted 
raises in salary, amounting to $1,404 to 24 janitors 
in the schools. 

—wWindsor, Can. The school board proposes the 
remodeling of one of the city schools for use as an 
administration building. The change would involve 
an estimated cost of $15,000 per annum. 


—Seymour, Conn. The members of the board 
of education hereafter elected, will hold office for 
six years each. Under the new system, the term of 
three members of the board will expire in 1931, 
three others in 1933, and the remainder in 1935. 
The change is in compliance with the provisions of 
a new law passed by the last state legislature. 

—Gordon, Nebr. Twenty thousand dollars of the 
$100,000 outstanding school-district bonds have 
been paid off by the school board within the past 
few years, under the board’s policy of taking up the 
bonds wherever any were available. The policy of 
taking up bonds has saved the school district thou- 
sands of dollars, and has made it possible for the 
board to lower the bond levy of six mills within a 
few years. By paying a slight premium the district 
has saved many dollars in interest. At present the 
saving is $1,100 per annum. 

—Corydon, Iowa. The school board has adopt- 
ed a new policy governing the use of the high- 
school gymnasium for different community organ- 
izations. A flat fee of $2.25 has been made for the 
evening use of the gymnasium. This includes heat, 
light, and water. Only one group is permitted to 
use the gymnasium during an evening, and its use 
is limited to a two-hour period. 

—The motor trucks engaged in the transporta- 
tion of pupils to and from school in Arkansas, are 
exempt from the 4-per-cent tax on gross receipts 
exacted in that state on the motor-truck business. 
This was the order issued by the state commis- 
sioner of revenues. The order directs, however, that 
when a truck operator having a school contract uses 
the truck for any other purpose, receipts exclusive 
of compensation for transporting school children 
will be subject to the 4-per-cent motor-vehicle tax 
as levied by the 1929 legislature. 

—tThe school boards of California, are without 
legal authority to insure against liability for acci- 
dents caused by defective conditions of apparatus, 
buildings, or property of the school districts. This 
opinion was rendered recently by the attorney gen- 
eral. Recent court decisions have been to the effect 
that school authorities may be held liable in case 
of accidents on school premises. 

(Concluded on Page 126) 
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men of the day are the teachers . . . So vast and 
varied is the scope of the System that its applica- 
tions can only be suggested here. A wealth of in- 
formation is to be had for the asking from the 
distributor of Western Electric products, the 
Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, New 
York, N. Y. Offices in 72 principal cities. 














NOW A PRINCIPAL 
With 15 VOICES 


—a voice in every room 


The barriers are down. A principal’s voice may now 
speak in all classrooms at one time. The whole school is a 
new, flexible, controllable unit, with the magic of the 
Western Electric Public Address System. 


The Public Address System is, adds some altogether new as- 
in a sense, a miniature “broad- pects to education. The world 
casting” system within a school. is the schoolroom. The great 
It not only distributes sound. 
It amplifies music and speech 
originating within the building; 
or, in conjunction with a radio 
receiver, picks up radio pro- 
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ry 
a2 
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Exercises and folk dances are 
given new zest with music 


—via loudspeaker. 





—and the distinguished vis- 
itor “visits” all rooms at once 
—thanks to the microphone. 





Music appreciation courses— 
current events —any radio 
program can be heard by all. 





The Music Reproducer plays 
anything on standard later- 


ally-cut records. 





—One school architect says 
“For fire use alone, it would 
more than justify itself.” 





A child’s voice can fill any 
auditorium when amplified 
as the System. permits. 


Western Elecfric 


grams. Its usefulness is endless. PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 


The Public Address System 


Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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Expert Assistance on Laboratory 





E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Installations 


Sheldon direct-factory represen- 
tatives have had a wide experi- 
ence in equipping the laboratory, 
home economics and vocational 
departments 
schools and colleges. If you have 
any of the above departments to 
equip call in a Sheldon man and 
let him help you plan a selection 
and arrangement of furniture to 
meet your requirements. There is 
a representative near you and 
consultation will not obligate you. 


of thousands of 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 


Laboratory, Home Economics and Vocational Furniture 


MANUFACTURERS OF FURNITURE FOR: 


Chemistry Domestic Science 
Physics Domestic Art 
Biology Manual Training 
General Science Mechanical Drawing 
Agriculture Art 


Cases and Cabinets 





(Concluded from Page 124) 


—Burbank, Calif. The school board has adopt- 
ed a new salary schedule for elementary, junior- 
high-school, and senior-high-school teachers. The 
schedule provides for a minimum of $1,200 in the 
kindergarten, with annual increases of $75, up to a 
maximum of $1,850. Teachers in the elementary 
schools begin at a minimum of $1,400, with annual 
increases of $75 up to a maximum of $2,150. 
Teachers in the junior high schools begin at a mini- 
mum of $1,600, with increases of $75 up to a maxi- 
mum of $2,150. Teachers in the senior high schools 
begin at a minimum of $1,800, with increases of 
$100 up to a maximum of $2,800. 

Under the rules, each teacher is on three years’ 
probation, receiving the initial salary for the first 
two years. Six units of university or extension work 
are required for advancement in salary after the 
fourth, seventh, and tenth years of service. 

—Omaha, Nebr. The school board will shortly 
hold a referendum on the proposed group-insurance 
plan for teachers. Under the plan, it is proposed 
that each teacher shall take out a policy for $1,000, 
on the premium of which she is to contribute 60 
cents, and the school board 15 cents. The plan calls 
for a contribution of $350 per month at the be- 
ginning. 

—South San Francisco, Calif. Teachers’ salaries 
have been raised in the grammar schools to raise 
the standard to that of the highest in San Mateo 
county. Substantial increases in salary have been 
given the teachers during the past five years. 

—Northampton, Mass. The school board has 
taken up the matter of increases in salaries for ihe 
teaching staff. Upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent, it is planned to reward those teach- 
ers who have taken extraprofessional training. The 
maximum to be obtained in this way is $200. 

—Burbank, Calif. The school board has recent- 
ly adopted a set of rules and regulations for the 
conduct of the schools. 


—Cambridge, Mass. The school board has been 
asked to approve a revision of the rules govern- 
ing the purchase of school supplies. The new rule 
reads as follows: “Under the direction of the super- 
intendent, the assistant business agent will purchase 


and have care of all books, apparatus, and supplies 
to be obtained for the use of the school depart- 
ment. He shall report to the school committee on 
the first meeting of each month the members of 
each department and the total number of orders 
filled 

—Supt. W. J. O'Shea, of New York City, has 
announced new regulations governing equipment 
for and showing of standard films in the city 
schools. The showing of films for advertising pur- 
poses is prohibited. Permission must be obtained 


from the department of visual instruction before 


the showing of each film. All motion-picture opera- 
tors must renew their licenses and permits through 
the department of visual instruction. 

As a safeguard against fire danger, the superin- 
tendent issued a warning about the care of films, 
their storage, and smoking in or near the booth. 
Fire extinguishers must be located near all opera- 
tors’ booths in the schools. 

—The Washington, D. C., board of education has 
set seven valid excuses for pupil absence from 
school. They read as follows: (1) Illness of pupil, 
in which case a physician’s certificate may be re- 
quired; (2) Death in the immediate family of 
pupil; (3) Exclusion by direction of health office 
on account of quarantine, contagious disease or 
other cause; (4) Subpoena by court of competent 
jurisdiction; (5) Detention of pupil by civil au- 
thorities; (6) Observance of church holy days by 
communicant thereof, and (7) Unusual emergency. 


—The office of the superintendent of schools of 
Los Angeles, Calif., will hereafter exact a report in 
all accidents befalling pupils. This is done in order 
that the board of education may at any time have 
accurate information regarding accidents occurring 
on school grounds. 

—Upon the recommendation of Supt. W. J O'Shea, 
of New York City, the organization of the high- 
school teaching staff for the opening of the February 
term will be arranged on the most conservative 
basis in order that it may not be necessary to direct 
a consolidation of positions newly created. In this 
connection, it has been ruled that the number of 
positions fixed for the new term shall be consistent 
with the proper instruction of the pupils and shall 


be based on the 
February, 1930. 

The next new school building to be erected in 
Boston will be named the David A. Ellis School in 
honor of a citizen who was a member of the school 
board from 1903 to 1913 and chairman from 1909 
to 1913. The proceedings of the board contain a 
record of his splendid labors on behalf of the 
schools. 

OKLAHOMA CHANGES SCHOOL 
TEXTBOOKS 

The Oklahoma Textbook Commission in adopt- 
ing textbooks for the public schools for the next 
five years made changes affecting 40 per cent of 
the books now-in use. The change which becomes 
effective in September, 1930, takes into account the 
new books selected last summer by the commission 
for use for one year, and involves a total change 
of about fifty per cent of the books formerly used. 
The adoption of books six years ago, involved a 
change affecting 80 per cent of the texts then 
in use. 

Many of the adoptions were made because of 
changes in the books now in use, and others were 
made because of the need of new subject matter 
for the teaching. The changes will result in a gen- 
eral reduction in the cost of books and the school 
children will receive a higher quality of books. The 
adoptions were made for one, two, three, four, and 
five years in compliance with a system provided 
under a law passed by the last legislature. 

The first adoption of books for junior high 
schools has been made. 


—The superintendents and principals of Missis- 
sippi county, Arkansas, have formed an organiza- 
tion, with Supt. George Doyle, of Osceola, in 
charge. The organization holds regular meetings 
each month and is active in promoting leadership 
in the various educational activities of the county. 
The discussions for the last three fall meetings 
centered around the topic of school finance, the 
discussions being led by Supt. Crawford Greene. 
of Blytheville. Supt. George Doyle, the active head 
of the organization. was recently elected secretary 
of the superintendents’ section of the Arkansas 
Education Association. 


estimate of the register for 
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Combination Cabinct Wardrobe Cabinet Stationery Cabinet Teachers’ Cabinet aaa —, . Pee en 
W. D. H. W. D. H. W. D. H. W. D. H. w. D &. WwW. D. H. W. D. H. 
36 x 18 x 78” 36 x 18 x 78” 36 x 12 x 66” or 78” 36 x 18 x 78” 2 Sse er, 36 x 18 x 78” 36 x 18 x 78” 
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36 x 24 x 78” 36 x 24 x 78” 36 x 18 x 66” or 78” 36 x 24 x 78” 36 x 21 x 78” 36 x 24 x 78” 36 x 24x 78” 





DORABILT 
STEEL CABINETS 


HERE are thousands of uses in schools and other 
places for Durabilt Steel Cabinets. 

For secure, dust-proof, fire-retarding, vermin-proof 
and orderly storage of classroom supplies, stationery, office 
equipment, tools, instruments, blueprints, drawings, maps, 
printing cuts, machine and electrical supplies; for ward- 
robe purposes and innumerable other uses Durabilt Cabi- 
nets are an economical necessity. 

To save floor and aisle space, the doors on Durabilt 
Cabinets are full opening and can be swung against the 
side of cabinet where they are completely out of the way. 
Cabinets can be had without doors when enclosed protec- 
tion is not required. 

Durabilt Steel Cabinets are unlimited in application. 
This adaptability is due to the numerous sizes available 

and combinations of adjustable interior equipment that ° 

can be arranged. 





Electrotype Cabinet Tool Storage Cabinet 


(With 2” or 3” Plain Drawers) 
W. D. H. 
36 x 18 x 66” or 78” 


~ 


A wide range of cabinets and interior equipment 
is carried in stock for prompt shipment. 
Write or phone for prices and further 


(With 2” Tool Drawers, 3” Shelf 
Trays and Shelf Partitions) 


W. Dz. Hz. 


” ~ information. Our suggestions and 
meme 78 quotations will not place you 
: under any obligation. 


Mo better built that Durabiltl 


36 x 18 x 66” or 78” 
36 x 21 x 66” or 78” 
36 x 24 x 78” 


4 ~ 
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PURABILT 

Seep 

t 

{ Key Cabinet 

s Storage Cabinet 

” ‘ (Capacity 100 to 800 Hooks 

e (With Shelves and Shelf Partitions) for Locker Keys. Larger keys ; 

n Ww. BD Fe. reduce capacity. ) Tool Storage Cabinet 
. 36 x 18 x 66” or 78” WwW. D. H. (With plain shelves) 
. 36 x 21 x 66” or 78” Small 15 x 4% x 30 W. D. H. 


1. 36 x 24 x 78” Large 24 x 4% x 30” 36 x 12 x 66” or 78” 


a 36 x 18 x 66” or 78” 
36 x 21 x 66” or 78” 
36 x 24 x 78” 





re 
oT 
n- 
ol 
he 
id 
ed 
gh Counter and Desk High Blue Print, Map and Plan Cabinets 

Cabinets (With 3” Drawers having flap at front and hood at rear) = 
is- W. Dz. Hz. W. D. H. “ _" - 
ol 36 x 18 x 42” : 36 x 18 x 42”, 66” or 78” a 
7 36x21 x 42” or 30% 36 x 21 x 42”, 66” or 78 19% x 18 x 30% 
in 36 x 24 x 42” or 30%” 36 x 24 x 42” or 78” 19% x 21 x 30%” 
igs 


u DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


ne, 400 ARNOLD AVE., Sales Offices in all Principal Cities AURORA, ILL. 
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For large areas... 


the TRIPLEX 








.. but only a fence 


enforces safety. 


CHILD’S memory is not depend- 
able. In the excitement of play, 
speeding cars are forgotten. 


Safety does not depend on “remember- 
ing” when the playground is enclosed 
with an Anchor Playground Fence. 
Safety is enforced. Headlong dashes 
are stopped at the boundary of the 
playground. 


Why carry this responsibility of human 
life? An Anchor Fence will relieve you 
of it. The complete Anchor National 
Fencing Service is at your call. Wire 
or write our nearest office today. 
ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave. and Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 
Albany; Boston; Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 
Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Los Angeles; Mineola, L. I.; 


Newark; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis; 
San Francisco; Shreveport. 


Representatives in all principal cities. Consult local directory. 


4ANCHOR Jences 
















For the job upwards of ten acres 
in size, and thickly clustered with 
shrubbery, there is no_ better 
mower than the Triplex. It en- 
ables one man to do the work of 
many. 


It is so fast it cuts 10 to 35 acres 
per day. It works right up to 
bushes, trees, ete. The Triplex 
needs only its own length to turn 
in, and backs up at high speed. 
Cutting units rise for obstructions. 
(Rubber tires are easily attached 
—for traveling to another job. ) 


The powerful motor is fool-proof. 
It costs little to run or maintain. 
For cemetery and large estate, 
school grounds and public park, 
the Triplex can mean better- 
looking lawns at lower cutting 
cost. Send today for full details. 











IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 
435 Kalamazoo Street, Lansing, Mich. 
BRANCHES 


237 Lafayette Street, 
New York City 


413 West Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








273 Boylston Street, 161 Vester Street, 
Brookline, Massachusetts Ferndale (Detroit), Michigan 







DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


IDEAL 


POWER LAWN MOWERS 
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N OW is the time to Provide for Playground 
Equipment for next Spring 





a 


W inter doesn’t last forever. Three short 
months will find your janitor once more preparing 
playground equipment for spring use. And when he 
examines chains and other equipment—will they 
be rusted, broken, or dangerously worn? Will you 
face the necessity of extensive replacements or 


repairs? 


Now—during the winter months—is the time to 
think about playground equipment. Over-crowded 
apparatus last fall was a certain indication that 
sufficient play equipment is not available. 


DIVISION F. 


Hitt-STANDARD (op. 


EsT.1900 


Will children face another playless summer? Will 
a last-minute effort be made late this spring to 
remedy a condition which should be faced now? 


The Hill-Standard Co., the largest manufacturer 


line describing 
your particular 
problem. 


Anderson, Indiana,U.S.A. 


of health-building play goods in the world, has 
devoted thirty years to the development of sci- 
entifically designed, rugged, safe, play apparatus. 
Its experience is at your Dn 
service without the least RN: 
obligation. Simply drop a 















L HNANCERS 
TAXATIONE? 


PER-CAPITA SCHOOL COSTS 


William John Cooper, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, has issued his first report in 
which he deals with per-capita costs in city schools. 
He says: 

“These per-capita costs are based upon the num- 
ber of pupils in average daily attendance in day 
schools and are for current expenditures, exclusive 
of debt services. Among 35 cities having a popula- 
tion of 100,000 and over this per-capita cost varies 
from $59.02 per pupil to $157.37, with an average 
for the group of $113.69. Of this total, 3.4 per cent 
went for general control; 76 per cent for instruc- 
tion; 10.2 per cent for operation; 5.4 per cent for 
maintenance; 3.3 per cent for coordinate activities 
and auxiliary agencies; and 1.7 per cent for fixed 

Among 60 cities having a population 





charges. 
between 30,000 and 100,000 the per-capita cost 
ranges from $39.73 to $149.51, with an average of 
$96.78. 

“Reports from 33 states indicate that elementary- 
school enrollments increased slightly over 1926: 
that secondary-school enrollments, including all 
grades in junior high schools, increased about 4.5 
per cent, and that the total public-high-school enroll- 
ment is still under 4,000,000; and that expenditures 
for public schools increased about 4.6 per cent, or 
to a total of about $2,120,000,000 for the school 
year 1927-28.” 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR THE SCHOOLS 
OF POTLATCH, IDAHO 


The public schools of Potlatch, Idaho, are 
financed under a unique plan. Potlatch is the site 
of the largest lumber manufacturing plant of the 
Potlatch Lumber Company, and has an assessed 
valuation of nearly one million dollars. The lumber 
company which owns the town, administers the 


affairs of the community, and therefore pays all 
the taxes for the local school purposes. 

The school plant of Potlatch comprises four 
buildings, in which twenty teachers are employed, 
including the superintendent, Mr. H. L. Peterson. 
The three trustees of the school district are elected 
in the usual way, but the resident heads of the 
lumber company are included in the membership. 
The superintendent is in complete charge of the 
school in the same way as any other department 
head of the company. 

There is no millage levy for school purposes in 
the Potlatch school district. Outside of the small 
county and state apportionment, tuition transfers 
from adjoining districts, licenses, etc., the school 
expenditures are financed monthly by the lumber 
company. At the end of each month, the superin- 
tendent of schools and the district clerk certify the 
amount needed to meet the school payroll and 
receive a check from the lumber company for the 
purpose required. This check is placed in the 
county treasury in order to meet the respective 
school warrants as they are presented for payment. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


—The funds of the Chicago board of education 
are low because the tax system of the state is de- 
fective, according to President H. Wallace Cald- 
well, president of the board of education. He holds 
that the state laws are antiquated and the tax sys- 
tem is obsolete. “Because of the difficulty of ascer- 
taining ownership and location of personal prop- 
erty,’ Mr. Caldwell says, “strict enforcement of 
tax laws is unsound. Real estate has assumed a 
ratio of obligation which is unfair and in excess of 
its proper burden. Real estate represents about one 
fourth of the wealth of Chicago, yet it pays about 
S5 per cent of the taxes. This situation is unsound 
and grossly unfair.” 

—The problem of supporting high schools in the 
small communities of Wisconsin, will become acute 
next year, when the effect of the law permitting 
joint districts to be split up will be felt. Mr. O. S. 
Loomis, of Mauston, in a statement before the 
legislative interim committee, has pointed out that 


with the withdrawal of farm area from village high- 
school districts, the problem of financial support 
for these school districts has been materially in- 
creased. In one case, a district lost 60 per cent of 
its valuation, with the result that it is up to the 40 
per cent to pay the taxes formerly paid on more 
than twice as much property. 

A total of thirty joint school districts in the state 
split up shortly after provisions for withdrawal 
were made. Since then the courts have held the 
withdrawal provisions legal, and it is expected that 
the coming summer will see a record number un- 
der way. 

It is pointed out that 90 per cent of the high 
schools in the state are now supported by 42 per 
cent of the state’s valuation, and that only 20 per 
cent of the state’s territory is now supporting high 
schools. The detachment provisions will further 
reduce the tax figures, making it imperative that 
some state aid be offered to permit the smaller chil- 
dren to continue in school. 

—Shamokin, Pa. The school board has begun a 
radical program of retrenchment in school expendi- 
tures. The expenses of the school board has ranged 
between $7,000 and $8,000 a year and the candi- 
dates for the board made the campaign promise 
that they would endeavor to reduce the expense to 
$1,500 a year. The first step in this direction was 
taken with the appointment of Mr. Joseph Fry as 
treasurer, at a salary of $1 a month. 

—Fremont, Ohio. The public schools in the 
school district will receive $339,235 for the school 
year 1929-30. 

—River Forest, Ill. The school board has ob- 
tained a loan of $50,000 on tax-anticipation war- 
rants. With the aid of the loan, the school board 
will be in position to operate the school system 
without borrowing from outside sources. 

—Saline, Mich. The voters have approved a 


bond issue of $150,000 for a new school building. 
—tThe school officials of Cleveland, Ohio, have 
estimated that it costs $123.50 per year for the edu- 
cation of each pupil. The sum includes all expenses 
of the schools, except interest on bonds and capital 
outlay—new buildings and other equipment. 
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KIM BALL-—Laboratory—Vocational—Library Furniture 
The Evidence is Conclusive—QUALITY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
AUSTIN 


We We Kimball Company 
306 South Webash Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gent 1 emens: 


ing Saturday, November 25, awarded the labora- 


The Board of Repents, at its meet- 


tory equipment contract for the Chemistry 


Building at the University to you, 


Yours very truly 


Lin C. 


OeCe Haynes, Jecretary 


weRq_ 


W.W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


Division of Laboratory—Vocational and Library Furniture 


306 So. Wabash Ave. 


—In Cleveland, a little more than 85 per cent of 
the annual operating expense goes for salaries. Of 
this, the teachers receive $10,871,000, or 631% per 
cent; others who have teachers’ certificates re- 
ceive $1,500,000, and nontuition employees get 
$2,248,000. 

The total expenditures for the schools last year 
approximated $16,000,000. The average cost of edu- 
cation per pupil, including night and summer school 
expense, was $125.63 per year. 

—Sixty-two of the 100 counties in North Caro- 
lina have decreased their current expense tax rate 
for schools for the present vear, as compared with 
the fiscal year 1928-29, two have levied the same 
rate, and 14 have increased the rate according to 
reports of 78 counties out of the 94 participating in 
the state equalizing fund, according to a recent re- 
port of Mr. Leroy Martin, secretary of the board 
of equalization. 

It was shown that reductions of rates of the 62 
counties range from one to 38 cents, while the in- 
creases of the 14 counties range from one to 16 
cents. The reduction in the county rates is due to 
an increase in the state equalization fund. 

—A bond issue of $650,000 was voted by the 
of Amhurst, Erie county, New York, for a new 
central high school. 

—Approximately $1,500,000 has been made avail- 
able for the Indiana state school support fund for 
1929-30. This is an increase of $325,000 over last 
vear. 

—Milwaukee, Wis. The school board will have 
$810,596 less to spend in 1930 than was anticipated, 
due to a shortage in bonding power and a loss of 
$165,066 in taxes. The loss in taxes affects the vari- 
ous school departments, such as the maintenance 
fund, the repair fund, the construction fund, the 
trade-school fund, and the extension-department 
fund. The shortage in bonding power is equivalent 
to two elementary school buildings or one and a 
half junior-high-school buildings. It is expected 
that the reduction in funds will materially affect 
the board’s ten-year school-building program. 

—A reduction of $10,000, that means a five-mill 
reduction in estimated tax rates, has been made by 
the school board of Bemidji, Minn. The tax rate in 


8th Floor Kimball Bldg. 
A. D. KALTENBRUN, Director of Sales 


mills under the proposed sum of $100 is 54.3, mak- 
ing the present estimate 49.3. This will reduce the 
tax rate in the city from 130 mills to 125 mills. The 
amount to be raised by taxation for school pur- 
poses is now the lowest that it has been since 1922. 
This year, with an assessed valuation of $200,000 
less, the tax rate has been reduced to 49.3, and the 
amount raised under the levy to $90,000. 

—A study of state school taxes and state school 
funds and their apportionment, recently completed 
by Prof. Fletcher Harper Swift, of the school of 
education of the University of California, and Mr. 
Bruce L. Zimmerman, research assistant, has been 
published by the U. S. Office of Education. The 
report which is known as Bulletin No. 29, 1928, is 
divided into 48 chapters, and discusses the types of 
state taxes levied for schools, and the apportion- 
ment of state school funds. 

—The county school systems of Georgia are 
facing a financial crisis which will compel the 
closing of the schools, unless the state of Georgia 
provides operating funds immediately, according to 
a recent statement of State Supt. M. L. Duggan, 
who has made a study of the present situation. The 
state owes the school department approximately 
$3,500,000. 

The total indebtedness of the state to the school 
department is $1,549,000, the balance of the 1928 
appropriation, and 40 per cent of the $5,000,000 
appropriation for 1929, or $3,549,000. The school 
department drew a requisition on the state treasury 
on October 1 for $666,000, and this has not yet 
been honored. 

—Everett, Wash. The school board has adopted 
a pay-as-you-go policy and a program of careful 
management in school expenditures. At an election 
held on December 7, the voters were asked to 
approve a continuance of the board’s policy. 

—A special session of the Indiana legislature has 
been asked to relieve the bankrupt condition of 
state-aid schools. Under the Indiana law, the state 
agrees to pay school-fund deficits in school units 
levying taxes of $1.20 or more. For several years 
the state has been unable to meet the obligations 
and the state-aid schools of 46 counties are facing 
bankruptcy. The closing of these schools would 


CHICAGO 





mean that 55,000 pupils and several hundred teach- 
ers would be barred from the schools. 

—Watertown, Wis. The city council has ap- 
proved the budget of the school board providing 
for an appropriation of $103,206. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education re- 
cently awarded $4,000,000 worth of contracts for 
school supplies, which are the largest in the his- 
tory of the school system. It is estimated that more 
than $100,000 has been saved in awarding the con- 
tracts, which runs for five years, and are distrib- 
uted among 119 bidders. The largest saving was 
on books, which was due to the fact that publishers 
had reduced prices before advertising for bids. The 
principal items in the contracts were books, maps, 
globes, charts, and tests. 

—tThe failure of the Indiana legislature to pro- 
vide money to meet the increasing demands of the 
schools has been commented upon by State Supt. 
Roy P. Wisehart. He cites the condition as one of 
the reasons for the present financial plight of nearly 
250 school systems, some of which are almost in 
bankruptcy. For over twenty years the legislature 
has constantly authorized material increases of 
state-aid expenditures, and has made no provision 
for additional funds. In the school year 1927-28, 
the superintendent pointed out, Indiana paid out 
a total of $1,164,335 in the form of state aid for 
her public schools, whereas the State of Wisconsin. 
under the equalization law, provides $6,000,000 a 
year for elementary schools alone. 

The 1929 state legislature, after failing to take 
any material relief for the state fund, passed a re- 
solution calling for a committee to report its find- 
ings to the 1931 legislature. If the matter is de- 
ferred until 1931, it will mean that many of the 
state-aid school corporations will be obliged to 
close their doors. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
MEETING 
The fifty-second annual conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association will be held June 23-28, 
at Los Angeles, Calif. The heddquarters for the 
meeting will be located in the Biltmore Hotel. 
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L CAFETERIA 
COUNTERS 


PRACTICAL, DURABLE ano SANITARY 





You will find the result of many years of experience 
built into Sani Cafeteria Counters. 
Front and end panels are heavy gauge Armco 


g iron with white porcelain enamel finish, or Duco 
; finish in any desired color. Trim is drawn steel 
Ir ornamental molding finished in your choice of 
c Duco. Legs are adjustable sanitary type, porcelain 
. enamel finish. 

D- Counter is strongly made with 112” x 1% x }3" 
as . — ° . 

“a angle steel frame. Interior finished in aluminum 
he bronze. Rear may be entirely inclosed, if desired, 
yS, 


sliding doors on roller track giving access to interior. 
0- Sani Cafeteria Counters may not be the lowest 





he ; ee ee ad in price, but they are the finest product made, at 

pt. This typical Sani Cafeteria Counter installation is a money maker for the 7 7 ; 

of owner. Note the compact, space-saving arrangement prices that only our large Vv ol ume can make possible. 

rly Catalog prices include tray slide but not top, as you 

in . . 
oe may have any top you may desire. 

of Our facilities enable us to furnish any type or style 

ey of counter you wish. Let us figure your specifications. 

je Mail the coupon below, if you wish us to send 

for you our complete catalog of cafeteria counter and 
sin, * : 
iv. food and drink equipment. 

oe 
take 
| Fe- 
ind- : 
de- 
eo Sales Organization of Chicago Hardware Company 
0 t “Ee ° ° 
) North Chicago, Illinois 
) Sse SS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SS SS SSS SS SSS SS FS SSS SSS ee eee ee 
> SANI PRODUCTS CO., North Chicago, Hlinois A. S. B.-1 

| Send me your complete catalog of Sani Products. I am particularly interested in 
smer- RS , Ne ee Se 7 
3-28, i o Name aenseesasosecs evecse owe pees doveseehnedudineioes inalitlnibheenincampesitesteiainienesinaiiiatiiaaiaalaiatainaicaia 
r the EE Se EE duress — 


be Here is a splendid, clean-cut Sani Cafeteria Counter installation. Ask us ; City 


State 
to supply a list of satisfied Sani Counter users—many of them near you 
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Ventilation and Protection! 


— 


Installation of a Miller Wardrobe not only 
insures protection from petty pilfering, but 
also serves to ventilate the classroom. Miller 
wardrobe doors MUST STAY CLOSED be- 
cause they are always in sight when they are 
not closed. One cannot forget them. Yet only 
a single operation is necessary to close and 
lock the entire wardrobe. Simply shut the 


with 
Miller 
Wardrobes 


Vent ducts inside the wardrobe carry off the 
cold foul air which is drawn under the ward- 
robe doors. Odors and germs in clothing are 
carried off at the same time. This ventilation 
principle saves heat. ... and conserves fuel. 


Investigate the Miller Wardrobe. Send for 


master door. 


119-123 West 8th St. 


34 WASHINGION Fes 
BACORRESPONDEN 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 
A. C. Monahan, Formerly U.S Bureau of Education 

U. S. Department of the Interior and Education 

An increased interest in education on the part of 
the Department of the Interior in which the Office 
of Education is located, and on the part of the sec- 
retary of the department, is manifested by several 
national commissions to study various phases of 
the matter appointed by the secretary, and also by 
the reorganization of the bureau along lines sug- 
gested by the Commissioner of Education, Dr. Wm. 
John Cooper. The change of its official name to the 
“Office of Education” might also be mentioned. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 
terior, has appointed to date three major national 
committees on education. The first is the National 
Advisory Committee on Education, the second the 
Advisory Committee on Education by Radio, and 
the third the Advisory Committee on National 
Illiteracy. All three are at work, with strong men 
and women in educational and other fields included 
in their make-up, and financed with special funds 
from private sources for their studies. 

The National Advisory Committee on Education 
was organized early in the summer, to work out 
a rational and complete program for the Federal 
Government in the field of education. It is com- 
posed of 51 educators from various parts of the 
United States and from various fields of educa- 
tional activities. Dr. C. R. Mann, director of the 
American Council on Education, is its chairman. 
Dr. J. W. Crabtree, secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, is its general secretary. The list 
of members is given in the November number of 
this JOURNAL. 

At its first meeting it was decided that three 
studies should be made on the general subject of 
the part the Federal government should take in 
educational activities throughout the country. 
Three subcommittees were named to undertake 
these studies. The subjects are: 


the illustrated catalog W-7. 


1. Educational activities of the government, their 
present administration, and future organization. 

2. Federal Government subsidies for colleges, 
their administration, the results obtained, and 
future policies. 

3. Federal subsidies to education of less than 
college grade, how administered, results obtained, 
and suggestions for a future policy. 

At a recent meeting it was decided that special 
funds for the study should be obtained so that a 
full-time coordinating secretary could be employed 
and one or two full-time paid assistants. This has 
since been accomplished. The Julius Rosenwald 
Fund has made a donation of $100,000 to cover the 
costs of the study, and Dr. Henry Suzzallo has 
been engaged as coordinating secretary under the 
title of director. Dr. Suzzallo is well equipped for 
this work, having had many years of experience in 
schoolwork of all types coming up through the 
ranks from the position of a teacher to a principal- 
ship, later in supervisory work, professor in teach- 
ers college, Columbia University, and then twelve 
years as president of the University of Washington. 
For the past two years he has been associated with 
the Carnegie Foundation in educational research 
work. 

At this same meeting the committee tried to 
define its work by determining if the members were 
already agreed on any general functions which the 
Federal Government should perform. By eliminat- 
ing any on which there was unanimous agreement, 
the committee confined its studies to proposals on 
which there was a difference of opinion. As a practi- 
cal procedure a subcommittee had prepared a list 
of ten theses defining possible functions of the 
government in education. Five of these ten were 
unanimously approved by the full committee, two 
more were agreed to in general but were left for 
rewording and future consideration before final 
action, the remaining three were discussed and 
referred to the subcommittees for consideration. 
These three dealt with questions of federal appro- 
priations to assist educational activities of the 
states either to supplement state activities, to 
equalize state burdens in education, or to encourage 
states to undertake types of education now not 


THE K-M SUPPLY COMPANY kansas City, Mo. 





provided. The two on which there was agreement 
with the idea but not with the wording, refer with 
the government’s activities in maintaining special 
schools for its own special needs, such as the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, and activities in 
scientific researches to aid in the national develop- 
ment, particularly in material lines. 

The five functions which the committee unani- 
mously agreed to be proper undertakings for the 
Federal Government are: 

1. Gather, compile, interpret, and disseminate 
adequate statistics of education at all levels of 
education. 

2. Conduct research on basic educational prob- 
lems of national significance. 

3. Maintain an adequate library of educational 
works and make it accessible to the public. 

4. Maintain a legislative digest and informational 
service to which state legislatures could look for 
information concerning the laws of other states and 
of foreign countries concerning education. 

5. Furnish experts on request to cooperate in 
state or community surveys on education. 


Radio Education Committee 

The Advisory Committee on Education by Radio 
has had several meetings as a result of the con- 
ference on the radio in education held in Wash- 
ington in May. Shortly after the conference, Secre- 
tary Wilbur appointed the following committee, 
with Dr. Wm. John Cooper, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, as chairman: 

Judge Ira E. Robinson, Chairman of the Federal 
Radio Commission. 

Dr. John L. Clifton, Director of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Dr. W. W. Charters, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University. 

Dr. H. Robinson Shipherd, Superintendent of 
Schools, Detroit. 

Merlin H. Aylesworth, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 

Dr. John H. Finley, New York Times. 

Dr. Will G. Chambers, School of Education, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 

William S. Paley, Columbia Broadcasting Company. 

Dr. Harold J. Stonier, American Institute of 
Banking. 

(Concluded on Page 134) 
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SCHOOL CAFETERIAS BY VAN 


the standard of the educational world 

















An outstanding illustration of excellent planning fulfilled by Van Equipment 
is this splendid kitchen of the Principia Academy, St. Louis, Mo. 







































\ TAN SCHOOL CAFETERIAS have won the enthusiastic 
Y 5 ‘2 . ‘ 
Soe Bin setifis A simple, efficient Van cafeteria counter in 

| approval of prominent educators in all parts of the the Northfield High School, West Orange, N.J. 

. country. Their initial cost is well within even a mod- 

P erate appropriation. Their upkeep is negligible. And 

pprop pxeep Stig 
- their beneficial effect upon the health and well-being 
e 
of students is unquestionable. 

| ] 

e 

of The Van Engineering Department will be glad to co- 

b- operate with you in planning a School Cafeteria which 

al will be adequate for your needs and suitable for your 

al : budget. But, first of all, write for your copy of “Prac- 

- tical Planning for School Food Service.” It will be sent 

n 

to you entirely without cost or obligation. 

in 
Part of the huge Van Kitchen in the new dining 
hall, U. S. Military Academy, West Point, N.Y. 

io | She John Van Range @ 

on- fe 

sh- EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 

re- Cincinnat 

tee, 

5 of | DIVISION OF ALBERT PICK-BARTH COMPANY, INC, 

_ BOSTON ATLANTA CLEVELAND DALLAS WASHINGTON NEW ORLEANS 

era 

General Offices: Oakley, Cincinnati, Ohio 
art- Chicago Sales Office Detroit Sales Office New York Sales Office 
1200 West 35th Street 170 East Larned Street 38 Cooper Square 
Re- 
of as 
\ THIS BOOK SENT FREE TO SCHOOL 
om EXECUTIVES 
It tells you just what you want to know about School 
enn- Kitchens and Cafeterias. It is full of authoritative 
facts of value to every educator. Amply illustrated : , ; 
pany. with actual plans and photographs of successful school The cafeteria of the famoys Fordson High School, 
» of 





cafeterias. Write for your copy, today. Fordson, Mich., is also equipped entirely by Van 
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No matter where it is placed or how it 
is used, the SOLAR Self-Closing RE- 
CEPTACLE presents a neat, attractive 
appearance at all times. Whether fresh 
on the job in the morning or filled with 
refuse at the end of a busy day, it never 
looks “mussy”—never offensive. 


In-doors or out-of-doors, there is a 
style and size of SOLAR that blends per- 
fectly with its environment. The plain 
silhouette outline and gracefully sloping 
top make it always unobtrusive yet al- 
ways inviting. The four standard finishes 
of baked-on enamel offer a color selection 
to meet almost any requirement. Grained 
Mahogany for the office or classroom, or 
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SOLARS are attractive 


Olive Green to match your filing cabinets 
if you prefer—Sparkling White for cafe- 
terias or restrooms and lavatories—and 
for out-of-door use, a durable weather- 
proof Gray or Green finish which stands 
up for years. 


SOLAR Self-Closing RECEPTACLES 
are true aristocrats, yet in spite of good 
looks and the patented, gravity-operated, 
automatic top which is always open yet 
always closed, they cost far less than old- 
fashioned waste baskets, for they actually 
save their own cost in a short time 
through lowered cleaning costs. Let us 
explain that feature. 


Write for descriptive literature. 





SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO, “inxs 











(Concluded from Page 132) 

James A. Moyer, Division of University Extension, 
Massachusetts Department of Education. 

Dr. George B. Zehmer, University of Virginia. 

Mrs. Howell Moorhead, Foreign Policy Association. 

Miss Alice Keith, Radio Corporation of America. 

On June 13, the committee met in Chicago, com- 
pleted its organization, and mapped out its work. 
Four committees were appointed, Ways and Means, 
headed by Dr. Clifton; Fact Finding, headed by Dr. 
Shipherd; Research, headed by Dr. Charters; Exec- 
utive, by Commissioner Cooper. 

The committee took steps to raise $25,000 to 
finance its investigations. It proposes to submit a 
report of facts to the secretary of the Interior not 
later than January 1, 1930, which will show the 
present scope of radio instruction, its most signi- 
ficant features. It will describe actual programs, 
methods, and costs; and will set forth plans for 
recording educational activities utilizing the radio. 
Supplementing the study of facts will be research 
of possibilities of further utilization of radio. This 
committee will measure, if practicable, the results 
accomplished, will study techniques, and cooperate 
with the authorities now broadcasting educational 
programs. 

The executive committee, with the Commissioner 
of Education as chairman, will correlate the work 
of the several subcommittees, and will prepare 
recommendations for action by the advisory com- 
mittee as a whole. The work of the committee is 
being financed by three donations: the Carnegie 
Corporation made a gift of $7,000, the J. C. Pen- 
ney Foundation $2,000, and the Payne Fund, $7,- 
500. The services for a limited time of several 
experts have been donated, including Mr. Arm- 
strong Perry of the Payne Fund, and Mr. Levery 
Tyson of the Carnegie Corporation. 


Construction Suggestions for Frame 
School Buildings 
Strength and stiffness may be increased from 40 
to 200 per cent without the use of additional 
lumber by following certain well-established prac- 
tices in the construction of frame buildings, ac- 
cording to recent scientific tests made by engineers 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, at the 


Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. 
This matter is of particular interest to school boards 
in county and rural districts where frame school 
buildings are used, and to city boards where tempo- 
rary buildings are necessary at times. High winds, 
tornadoes, and hurricanes have caused the collapse 
of a number of school buildings in various parts 
of the country in the last half-dozen years. In sev- 
eral, the lives of children have been sacrificed. 
Proper construction would have prevented the 
collapse in some of these cases. 

The engineers, in studying collapsed buildings, 
found that in the majority of cases it was the side 
walls, and not the wall facing the wind that failed 
first. Wind that blew directly against the customary 
wood-sheathed wall encountered a surface with 
strength and stiffness sufficient to resist the sud- 
den, or snap crack, or even the continuous push 
force of the wind. In such cases the side walls, or 
those running with the wind, had to resist the 
pressure brought to bear on them by the front wall. 

Following are some of the points noted in the 
study: 

1. When the sheathing that goes between the 
studs and the outside sheathing of lumber, brick, 
stone, or stucco, is nailed on diagonally, instead of 
horizontally in the ordinary ‘“stud-and-plate” wall, 
the wall is from 4 to 7 times as stiff, and from 
7 to 8 times as strong. 

2. Window and door openings closely spaced 
reduce the stiffness of horizontally sheathed walls 
30 per cent, and strength 20 per cent. Diagonally 
sheathed walls lose 60 per cent in stiffness, and 
50 per cent in strength, but are still much better 
than horizontally sheathed walls that have no open- 
ings, and better still than those that do have 
openings. 

3. Tenpenny nails, instead of eights, for horizon- 
tal sheathing, increase stiffness 50 per cent, and 
strength 40 per cent. Larger nails do not improve 
diagonal sheathing. 

4. Sheathing that is “matched” at the sides and 
ends is as stiff and strong as sheathing that butts 
over the studs. It should be noted that this per- 
mits the economy of using short lengths of end- 
matched stock. 


5. Three or four nails instead of two in 1 by 8- 
in. horizontal sheathing improve the wall but little. 
They add 30 per cent to 50 per cent to the stiff- 
ness of a diagonally sheathed wall. 

6. “Herringbone” bracing, and this will prove 
startling to many, has little value. 

7. Corner braces, of 2 by 4-in. stock, cut in be- 
tween studs, add 40 per cent to strength, and 60 
per cent to stiffness. 

8. Strips of 1 by 4-in. stock (and this is one of 
the high points of the investigation), let in to the 
stud faces diagonally, under the sheathing, make a 
horizontally sheathed wall from two to four times 
as strong, and three to four times stiffer. This 
means from 250 to 400 per cent. 

9. Plaster on wood lath makes a wall somewhat 
stiffer, and nearly as strong, as though diagonally 
sheathed. This point should also be_ noticed. 
Apparently the mechanical tie of the plaster to the 
lath, and the stud and the “key” formed against the 
stud and behind the lath account for this hitherto 
unappreciated fact. 

10. A wall, horizontally sheathed with green 
lumber and allowed to become air-dry before test- 
ing, lost about 50 per cent in stiffness and 30 per 
cent in strength, as compared to a dry-sheathed 
in the localities where “home sawed” lumber is 
likely to be used. What might be called “commercial 
lumber” can be generally obtained fully seasoned 
and it will pay to see that stocks obtained from 
local mills have been thoroughly dried before being 
put into house construction. 


—The average salary of teachers in public 
schools of the United States showed an increase in 
1928 compared with 1926. This was stated by Dr. 
Frank M. Phillips of the United States Office of 
Education. The average salary in 1928 was $1,372, 
against $1,277 in 1926, and three States — New 
York, New Jersey, and California — now maintain 
an average income for their teachers above: $2,000. 
The study of salaries for 1928 is at present incom- 
plete for the various States, Dr. Phillips explained, 
but the average for the entire country is available. 
New York, New Jersey, and California take the 
lead in salaries paid to their teachers. 
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Reduce your baking costs without cutting quality 
with a VULCAN Insulated Bake Oven with Heat Control 


\\/ OULD you like to reduce the cost of your baked goods without cutting 
quality? The new Vulcan Gas Oven produces an amazing variety of uni- 
formly high quality baked goods... a great saving in cost. 


How the Vulcan Cuts Costs Why the Vulcan Bakes Better 
Thick insulation keeps heat in oven, cutting down 


Uniform results because temperature is accurately 
amount of gas used. . 
Heat control supplies just enough gas to maintain controlled by Standard Heat Control. Cooking 


heat—and no more. chart on oven. No guess work. 
Less labor required because oven does not need to 


be watched. Improves working conditions. Baked products have perfect tops, bottoms and well 
Extra heavy construction cuts upkeep costs. . 
Saves valuable floor space due to its compactness area centers due to unusually even heat dis- 
and speed. tribution throughout entire oven. 


UNDREDS of hotels, restaurants, hospitals, clubs and institutions have found Vulcan ovens a profitable 


investment. Many have installed batteries. Tell our Hotel Engineering Department about your bak- 
ing problem. 


STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


18 East 41st Street, New York City. 
Boston, Chicago, Portland, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER. WRITE NAME AND ADDRESS IN MARGIN, TEAR OUT AND SEND TO _ US. 
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A USEFUL RURAL-SCHOOL 
BUILDING 


(Concluded from Page 85) 
years displayed magnificent leadership in the 
development of a rural-school system of high 
efficiency. The county has a unified educational 
system, consisting of about 150 schools located 
in 20 common-school districts and 15 independ- 
ent districts. It enjoys the administrative con- 
trol of a county board of education, which de- 
termines general school policies and finances 
the entire system. Some 7,000 rural boys and 
girls are enrolled in the 32 consolidated schools 
and 128 one-room and two-room schools. That 
the consolidation program has been going on 
steadily is shown in the fact that 100 one-room 
schools have been closed during the past ten 
years. The schools are operated entirely on a 
cash basis, and there are no deficits, no out- 
standing warrants, and no bonds. 

Throughout St. Louis county, the standards 
oi the best city schools are insisted upon. Not 
only are the teaching staffs and the courses set 
upon the levels of the best city school systems, 
but the entire school plant and equipment are 
selected and maintained according to standards 
as high as the best. The consolidated schools 
are all fireproof and of permanent construction, 
and the contents are selected strictly for educa- 
tional service. The economy which is practiced 
is of the true kind — ultimate values and long- 
range service are rated above money-saving. 
One of the newest consolidated schools will 
illustrate the character and completeness of the 
buildings. 

School 100, at Cotton, is a two-story brick 
building, designed by Mr. P. M. Olson, archi- 
tect, of Duluth, Minn. In laying out the plans 
for the building, the architect received at the 
hands of the local school authorities and of the 
county school authorities, a complete statement 
of the proposed educational program. The 
building is a two-story structure, with brick 
walls, concrete floors, and a fireproof roof. 

The design is exceedingly simple, and the 
modest cut-stone trimming at the entrances 
gives the structure a quiet dignity. The building 
stands well back from the highway which is a 
main thoroughfare between Duluth and Eve- 
leth, and enjoys heavy tourist traffic. 

In the basement there are toilets, locker 
rooms, showers, and space for the heating and 
ventilating apparatus. 

On the first floor there are two standard 
classrooms, an auditorium, a room for manual 
training, and a combination room for the 
domestic-science department. 

On the second floor there is a large assembly 
and study room for the high-school department. 
This serves also as a reading room for the small 
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AUDITORIUM, SCHOOL NO. 100, COTTON, ST. LOUIS COUNTY, MINNESOTA 
P. M. Olsen, Architect, Duluth, Minnesota 


library. There are on this floor two further 
classrooms, a recitation room, and a combina- 
tion laboratory. 

The building cost complete, with equipment, 
$77,000. It was dedicated on July 4, 1929, to 
the memory of 31 boys of St. Louis county who 
lost their lives in the world war. 


Construction Data 


Date construction completed .............. June, 1929 
Date GUUGINE OCCUPIER « ....6 hss ccs cieces Sept., 1929 
The Building 
Use of Bbulldinie.........5 63.5. Grade and high school 
PRIN INN so 519 0d ais, ais as Os aa ae eS 8 
PRN CRMODMNN RS: Boer 55 sy 524 sav Saae peavaloeeROe erase I 2 
EE ERE oie oii ke ike LARA eOa AChR 1 
Se Cee earner Pannen kr einer re rae 1 
HGGM*GtOTAGE TOOT. nk bic kcs bass oiseeae daeeeedn 2 
Design and Construction 
EXtefiOr {6CWIF i. 6s 8s Press brick and cut stone 
PRUCIte EPMA cio co bSicc eas ds baseeweees Cut stone 
CORSISUCHION Material) .......6..6.588. Tile and brick 
COSMGGF BNE StAlr HRIGN.... ccc ccaeiceesas Concrete 
RANG, | URIIN  c56.5, 6:0 ca 0hd as 5d aaa. RSas RE VS Oak 
Finish of toilet TOOMS:... 4.6 .600.06065: Steel and cement 
Mechanical Equipment 
Type of heating and ventilation. ...Hot-air fan system 
"BOMMCPALUTC CONGEO! ois cic cect ccc ccc ved Automatic 
BOCHTICAL COUIIINGNE . 2 ios esc ceeicesenee Complete 
Plumbing and sanitary equipment............ Modern 
Pupil Capacity and Cost 
INGHIUEE OF HUN SAUONS ..... os cides cescescssaws 8 
COG OF DUNGING ooc6 6c i cteawscscesasccccces. $97000 


Architectural Designs, Plans, and Specifications 


(Continued from Page 82) 


of classrooms, special rooms and administrative 
rooms, there is always ample opportunity for 
pleasing design and reasonable architectural 
effects. 

“This is the type of building that can well 
occupy the best thought of the most skilled 
architects, the type that needs to be developed 
and perfected to the fullest extent, the type 
that is coming to the front and is bound to 
endure. 

“The most desirable and advantageous 
grouping of rooms, particularly in secondary 
schools, receives far too little attention. The 
architect frequently seems entirely satisfied 
when he has partitioned off the floor areas into 
corridors and rooms of the required number 
and dimensions, regardless of related lines of 
work, fitness, or convenience. Here is at once 
the need of intelligent, intensive study and the 
opportunity to demonstrate technical ability of 
the highest order. 


“Upon examining a set of plans, it is easy to 
discover whether those charged with the respon- 
sibility of presenting them have made a real 
study of the school activities for which they are 
planning, whether they have in imagination put 
themselves in the place of the principal, the 
teachers, and thé pupils; whether they have 
grasped the details and the technique of the 
problem that they are called upon to solve.’ 

2. What Has Been the General Practice With 
Reference to the Selection of an Architect? 
When selecting an architect: 

Do not depend upon competitive designs or 
salesmanship ability of architects who are ap- 
plicants. 

Board members should visit some of the 
schoolhouses that have been built by the archi- 
tects who are being considered for employment. 





‘Some Defects in Schoolhouse Planning,” by Frank H. Wood, 
formerly with State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. In 
ScHoot Boarp JourNAL, January, 1922. 


The school superintendent and the engineer 
should be taken along. 

Study interior design as to economy of space. 
The exterior design will quickly make its im- 
pression either favorably or unfavorably. 

Confer with members of the school board in 
the city visited and find out if the architect is 
competent to handle contractors, supervision, 
and all parts of the project, and if he possesses 
business capacity to care for and protect the 
board’s interests. 

The superintendent should find out if the 
architect is one who works harmoniously with 
the administration. 

The engineer should find out if the construc- 
tion and the materials used are good; also if the 
mechanical equipment is practical and efficient. 

Good design and economy should go together. 

The fact that a building is sane and econom- 
ical does not of necessity say that it shall be 
ugly. Consider sanity and economy with beau- 
ty; for sanity, economy, and beauty can dwell 
as friends in the same structure. 

Weigh all factors and then select the arch- 
itect.° 
3. What Service Should Be Included in the 

Architect’s Contract in Connection With the 

Design, Plans, and Specifications of a New 

School Building and its Construction and 

Equipment? 

a) Architect 

b) Mechanical Engineer 

c) Equipment Engineer 

d) Superintendent on General Construction 

€) Mechanical Equipment: 

(1) Inspector on heating and ventilating 
(2) Inspector on plumbing 
(3) Inspector on electrical work 

f) Educational Equipment: 

(1) Inspector on educational equipment 

g) Groundwork: To include grading, seed- 

ing, sodding, curb, gutter, sidewalks, 
yardwalks, driveways, trees, shrubbery, 
planting, etc. 

All of the foregoing service should be in- 
cluded in the cost of the new school building. 
It should not be expected that one superintend- 
ent of construction can be so omniscient and 
omnipresent as to be able to handle the general 
construction work, the mechanical equipment, 


(Concluded on Page 139) 


5J. C. Llewellyn, A.1.A., Chicago, Ill. 
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Speedy, sanitary drying 


for the modern 


School 


building 


with the new’ SF” Model 


Sani 


‘‘Dries quicker than a towel’’ 


Speedier drying than any towel pro- 
vides is merely one of Sani-Dri’s 
many advantages. The new “SF” 
Model delivers an immediate supply 
of warm air, due to Sani-Dri’s in- 
stantaneous action. Its broader, in- 
creased flow cuts drying time to 25 
to 30 seconds, by actual test. This 
time test tells better than words, 
the story of Sani-Dri speed. 


-D 





Has twelve vital improvements 


To appreciate Sani-Dri’s speedy, san- 
itary drying service you must know 
how the twelve vital improvements 
embodied in the new “SF” Model 
enable it to provide superior service 
and still save 60 to 90%. Promotes 
sanitation, eliminates waste and the 
littered washroom floor. Mail the 
coupon for our convincing booklet 
“12 Points of Perfection.” 


Here are simplified positioning and wiring details 
for the installation of the new “SF” Model: 








oO 
oe 


WIRING DATA FOR SANI-DRI 


Sani-Dri is so rapidly be- For one drier use No. 14 wire 


coming the accepted 
method of efficient, eco- 


nomical drying that wir- For three driers use No. 8 wire 
ingfor itspresentorfuture For four driers use No. 6 wire 


installation should be pro- 
vided on all new con- 
struction. 














May we send you 
a copy of our 12 Points 
of Perfection’ ? 


=a Service 

\ Poe" Lif outlet 
inlet’ *| CY "18 
inle Ay 4% 
conduit | | 18 wef a 





If you will fill out and mail the coupon 
below we will send you a copy of this 
most interesting book describing the 
new “SF” Model, and explaining why 
it is best for your new building. 





For two driers use No. 12 wire 


For five driers use No. 6 wire 
For six driers use No. 4 wire 


PLAN OF BASE 


7 CHICAGO 


Electrical Division 


City 





HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
JUNDRY CO., North Chicago, Illinois 
Gentlemen: You may send your booklet “12 Points of Perfection,” 
Sani-Dri’s unique service to School buildings. 


oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 
CHICAGO HARDWARE F‘¢ 


PE 50.6 44 Aeie hic ealed eeemelemiie tine ete Address... 









F ROMPING, 
DASHING, 
LAUGHING 


Safe within 
the fenced playground! 
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Watch the children at recess. Notice how win- 
ter increases the dangers from street traffic. 
Slippery streets, skidding cars. Slippery play- 
grounds, too—hard to keep the children “within 
bounds.” 
























Your school needs a Cyclone Fence enclosure— 
to protect the children at play, and to protect 
school property. 


Parents expect school officials to provide safety 
for children on school playgrounds. Thousands 
of schools have installed Cyclone Fence. 


It’s strong and durable—built to last! Made of 
ee ws heavily hot-dip galvanized. No 
annual painting, no upkeep cost of any 
kind. 


| Our trained crews erect Cyclone Fence 
An chain 2Nywhere. Write for information—or 
not Cyclone phone and a Cyclone representative will 

Take the first step today—to keep 


plate identi- eall. 
pecvore the children safe! 


yclone 


REG. U.S.PAT OFF. 





ence 


Cyclone Fence Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Pacific Coast Division 

Standard Fence Co. 

Oakland, Calif. 





UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
Principal Subsidiary Manufacturing Companies: 
Cyclone Fence Co. National Tube Co. 
American Sheet and Tin Federal Shipbuilding and Dry The Lorain Steel Co. 
Plate Co. Dock Co. Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. 
American Steel and Wire Co. Illinois Steel Co. Co. 
Carnegie Steel Co. Minnesota Steel Co. Universal Portland Cement 


American Bridge Co. 


Co. 
Pacific Coast Distributors: United States Steel Products Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Co., 
New York City. 
© C. F. Co., 1930 
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Above: Coldwell “L-Twin’” Motor lawn mower and roller. 
Mows and rolls simultaneously 4 to 6 acres a day. With 
gang units attached it cuts a 60 in. swath, ten acres a 
day on one gallon of gasoline. 





Dependability 
and Long Life 


Superintendents of schools and colleges make no 
secret of their preference for Coldwell “L-Twin” 
motor lawn mower and roller. They know from 
long experience that it is the one power mower 
that is absolutely dependable and yields an 
abundance of power and operates at a minimum 
of cost and up-keep. Maintains athletic fields, 
lawns, tennis courts, baseball fields, etc., in prime 
condition, and stands up faithfully through long, 
hard service. 


Arrange for demonstration on your grounds, 


and write for illustrated literature. 









COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, 
NEWBURGH, N. Y., U.S. A. 





Manufacturers of Dependable Lawn Mowers 


Hand, Horse, Gasoline, Electric 
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Yale University 


couldn’t do without them — extra seating in 
addition to the fixed stand — and when they 
need them indoors, down they go, easily and 
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WILLIAMS IRON WORKS Inc. 
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without waste, to be erected in the gym with- 
out fuss. Boltless, of course! 


Are you acquainted with the Williams Pay- 








(Concluded from Page 136) 


the educational equipment, and all other parts 
of the work and do it all perfectly. 


4. What Should be the Cost of Architectural 
and Engineering Service? 

A summary of the procedure in 109 cities 
throughout the United States with reference to 
the selection or employment of an architect, 
was printed in the January, 1924, issue of the 
ScHOOL BoarD JouRNAL. A study of this sum- 
mary indicates that the cost of architectural 
and engineering service throughout the United 
States varies from 2 per cent to 9 per cent of 
the cost of the building; that an extra charge is 
usually made when plans and specifications for 
educational equipment and landscaping are 
furnished; also, an extra charge for superin- 
tendence of construction and for all other in- 
spectors. 


5. Is There Any Advantage in the Maintenance 
of an Architectural Division as an Integral 
Part of the School Board’s Organization? 
The maintenance of an architectural division 

by a board of education depends upon the ex- 
tent of its annual building program. If the an- 
nual building operations are spasmodic, there is 
no cash economy for the board to maintain an 
architectural division. If there is a continuing 
building program, an architectural division as 
an integral part of the board’s organization has 
the following advantages: 

1. Centralization of all architectural and en- 
gineering work in a bureau of the board of 
education. 

2. Establishment of an internal instead of an 
external organization. 

3. Elimination of duplications in checking 
plans and specification superintendence, inspec- 
tion, and accounting. 

4. Development within the board of a highly 
trained, competent organization of architects, 





draftsmen, engineers, and construction super- 
intendents and inspectors, especially qualified 
in schoolhouse planning and intimately ac- 
quainted with the requirements of the board. 

5. Intimate contact between the designers 
and builders of the schools and those who use 
them, resulting in a helpful study of the func- 
tioning of physical, mechanical, and educa- 
tional arrangement and equipment. 

6. Highly standardized plans and specifica- 
tions secured through close cooperation of the 
superintendent and his staff of assistants, super- 
visors, principals, and teachers. 

7. Flexibility of procedure in the preparation 
of plans without involving complications re- 
garding commissions paid. Work may be 
started, stopped, postponed, changed, discon- 
tinued, or abandoned at the pleasure of the 
board. 

8. Perpetuation of all desirable features of 
any building and elimination of all undesirable 
features. 

9. Definite ownership of all plans and speci- 
fications. 

10. Duplication of buildings without dupli- 
cation of architectural cost. 

11. Direct supervision and superintendence 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


SUPERINTENDENT AS BUSINESS MAN 


A modern school has business as well as 
educational problems to solve. The superin- 
tendent of schools who is to command the re- 
spect of his board of education and of the 
public, and who is to guard the interests of the 
children in every aspect of school administra- 
tion, business as well as educational, should 
have training in business sufficient to afford 
an insight into business methods and pro- 
cedures—Thomas W. Gosling, Superintend- 
ent, Akron, Ohio. 


ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


of building construction and of the installation 
of mechanical and educational equipment. 

12. Unification of the architectural and en- 
gineering work covering the general construc- 
tion, mechanical equipment, and educational 
equipment of a school building, for the produc- 
tion of a highly efficient and harmoniously func- 
tioning school unit. 

13. Construction cooperation through rela- 
tionship between members of the architectural 
division (the men who prepare the plans for 
new buildings) and the members of the division 
of repair and maintenance (the men who main- 
tain the buildings after they are completed) 
rebounds to the physical and financial welfare 
of the board. Types of construction, kinds of 
materials, and makes of mechanical equipment 
which the repair and maintenance division has 
found by experience and actual use to be either 
satisfactory or -unsatisfactory are perpetuated 
or avoided. 

14. Standardization of details and specifica- 
tions leading to closer competition between bid- 
ding contractors and resulting in economy. 

15. No selfish or personal interests to be con- 
served, and board gets exactly what it wants. 

16. Direct contact with contractors, resulting 
in uncovering of ambiguities and obscureness 
in plans and specifications; and a board record 
thereof, resulting in clarification of future plans 
and specifications, and the elimination of weak- 
nesses and the perpetuation of strong features. 

17. Unification of different parts of work, 
and keeping all contractors in close touch with 
each other. 

18. Taking members of drafting and design- 
ing staff out to the sites where the buildings 
they have laid out on paper are being erected, 
and letting them study and apply actual prac- 
tice to drafting-room theory. 

(To be continued) 
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A HIGH SCHOOL OF NOTE 
(Continued from Page 49) 
at each handling of the stone. The use of high- 
peaked roofs necessitate approximately 50 per cent 
more material in roof construction and in the area 
to be covered. 

Extravagance enters likewise into the planning 
of the building. Large areas may be classed as waste 
or may be so little utilized their presence cannot 
be justified. One of the greatest wastes is an un- 
necessary amount of corridors, and poor utilization 
of what exists; the improper location of various 
departments, administration offices, stair halls, etc., 
increases the traffic in corridors as much as 30 or 
40 per cent; the failure to properly place the build- 
ing on the site and establish floor levels most advan- 
tageously in relation to the existing grades, will 
also increase the already excessive cost; and large 
basement areas with damp rooms poorly lighted 
and ventilated, give a very small percentage of 
utilization, but prove to be a costly feature. 

Even more wasteful is that type of school where 
cheapness, under the guise of so-called economy, 
has been practiced. Money may have been saved 
in the initial expenditure but with detriment to the 
building from the standpoint of utilization, of 
maintenance, and with a sacrifice of the real pur- 
pose of the school as an educational institution. 
This crude type generally resembles the old-time 
factory, although factories have progressed much 
more in design, as exemplified by the modern Ford 
plant in Minneapolis. 

Some of the pseudo-economies that soon entail 
additional expenditures are roofing that requires 
replacing after a short period of time; flashings of 
tin, and metal work of galvanized iron; inferior 
quality of brickwork, mortar, and stone trim; un- 
plastered walls in corridor and stair halls, or perhaps 
white plaster extending to the floor, with a wood 
base and chair rail; unfurred exterior walls; cor- 
ridor floors of cement or wood; stair treads of 
cement; cheap ceiling construction with wooden 
hangers and ceiling joists covered with wooden 
lath, plaster board, or metal ceilings; wooden 
saddles on doors leading to corridors; thin exterior 
doors which will warp; lathed surfaces plastered 


An improved equipment for blackboards 
that insures clean erasers and crayons and pre- 
vents permeating the air of the school room 
with chalk dust. Leading Physicians and Engi- 
neers declare that dust is very injurious to 


Our trough has been on the market for a 
number of years, is in use in nearly every state 
in the union, giving satisfaction. Several Uni- 
versities have included our Dustless Crayon 
Trough in recent specifications. The Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, North Dakota, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, and the University of Richmond, Va. 
It has been specified as standard equipment, 


by the late R. M. Milligan, on all City Schools 
of St. Louis. 


Write us for samples and further information. 
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CONSERVE THE HEALTH OF YOUR CHILDREN BY 


USING THIS SANITARY EQUIPMENT. 


March 
Trenty-eighth 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


LEXINGTON 


COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
OFFICE OF THE OFAN 


Nineteen- 
Twenty-seven 


Dudfield’s Dustless Crayon Trough { 


I am, 


building detatls I have seen. 
satisfactory in thé Music ‘Reem, 
and the Live Stock Pavilion at th 
Kentucky. 


Dudfield Manufacturing Company, 
116 West Kansas Street, 
Liberty, Missouri, 


Gentlemen: 


I am asking our Mr, L,S, O'Bannon to give you the 
details relative to the All Metal Crayon Trough and 
Metal Blackboard Trim for the blackboard in our 
Thermal Laboratory. 


I have been greatly. interested in the fine Piece of 
engineering design that you have given to the builders 
of this country in the form of the Dudfield Dustless 
All Metal Crayon Trough and Blackboard Trim, 


This Dudfield product is one of the most interesting 


It has proven highl 
the Science Building 
x University of 


Very truly yours, 


Manufactured by 


Manufacturer for Pacific Coast States 








only one or two coats, or applied as “green work.” 

We likewise find cement floor and partitions of 
wood or steel in the toilet rooms; cheap urinal 
stalls; lightweight, weak, syphon closet fixtures 
with no thought given to proper sizes; steel pipe 
for the plumbing lines; the frequent use of a one- 
pipe steam system; lightweight plated type of hard- 
ware; the speculative-house type of lighting fix- 
tures; the provision of only one or two electric 
lights to a room, lacking proper controls; lack of 
electric program systems so essential for school 
operation. The auditorium is usually constructed 
with a low ceiling; it often lacks good acoustics; it 
has poor sight lines, and an inadequate stage and 
dressing-room facilities. 

In such plans no thought is given to future in- 
creased capacity or for the extension of the heating 
plant, providing proper-size boiler room and 
chimney for such extension, or for the proper size 
of service lines for gas, water, and electricity from 
the street to the building to permit an additional 
load without replacing. Often we recognize as well 
the failure to provide sufficient supply, 
and administration rooms. 

The money saved in the first cost of construction 
is paid out many times over before the building is 
eventually discarded. Such economy is an apt illus- 
tration of the adage ‘“‘penny-wise and pound-fool- 
ish.” 

But it is possible to combine a pleasing and 
artistic design with a well-studied plan in which 
economical features make a really desirable and 
lasting school. The Teaneck High School building 
at Teaneck, New Jersey, may well be taken as 
exemplifying the third type. This building is an 
outstanding example of a well-planned and econ- 
omical high school, constructed at an exceptionally 
low cost for a school of this size, erected in the 
Metropolitan area. 

The Teaneck High School is so planned that it 
ultimately provides for an individual junior and 
senior high school with the auditorium as a central 
unit common to both, each with its own depart- 
mental rooms, gymnasiums, laboratories, cafeterias, 
and other facilities. The plan is so arranged that 
as the building is extended in various units, each 


accessory, 








F, Paul Anderson 
Ds 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. 


116 W. KANSAS ST. 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI. 


EMIL BROWN & COMPANY 


Ninth St. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 





OrOrares se 


department will have its proper location in the 
completed plan and will be of proper size for the 
increased capacities. The design is an adaptation 
of the Tudor style which lends itself readily to 
future extensions—for with the addition of each 
unit the building always appears to be complete. 

The exterior is constructed of vitrified face-brick 
in shades of red and dark blue, laid in English cross 
bond with stone trim. The stonework has a struc- 
tural as well as decorative function. There has been 
no recourse to the usual adaptation of applied 
motives so prevalent on public buildings. The units 
of the exterior stonework are small and easily 
handled, an important item in labor costs. No wood 
is used on the exterior with the exception of window 
sash. The sash are reversible and may be easily 
cleaned, painted, or reglazed from the inside. The 
roofing is bonded for twenty years, and the type 
of flashing is such that it will outlast the roof. All 
the metal work on the exterior is of copper or lead. 

The same excellence of detail is apparent in the 
treatment of the interior. Corridors have terrazzo 
floors, with sanitary coved base. This with the 
recessed lockers, lessen the problem of dust and 
practically eliminates painting. The stairs are con- 
structed of steel with terrazzo treads. 

In the classrooms a type of floor is used which 
is impervious to water and acids, yet resilient to 
the feet. Classrooms are provided with cork bulletin 
boards and ample blackboard space, ample artifi- 
cial lighting, intertelephone system, etc. Electrical 
outlets are provided for stereopticon purposes and 
1 public-address system. 

Of exceptional importance in the school are the 
plumbing facilities. Toilet rooms have terrazzo 
floors with sanitary bases, cream-colored tile 
wainscots, and tinted plaster ceilings. The stall 
partitions are of marble, and the fixtures are of a 
special school type. 

The building is heated by a vacuum steam sys- 
tem, thermostatically controlled. Such a system 


permits the building to be both heated and venti- 

lated from fan chambers during fall and spring 

weather, or heated by direct radiation in colder 

weather. This effects a great saving in fuel. The 
(Concluded on Page 142) 
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Every Car-Na-Var Man - 
ls a Floor Expert 


He has a basic training in the principles of 
floor maintenance. His everyday, practical 
experience in solving the problems of many 
types of floor surfaces has given him a very 
thorough and authentic knowledge. A short 
conference with a CAR-NA-VAR man 
will effect, for you, a material saving in 
your cleaning budget, as well as enable you 


to improve the appearance of your floors. 


Continental Chemical Corp. 
210 Scott St. Watseka, Ill. 


Service Branches and Warehouse Stocks in Principal Cities 





It makes no difference what 
type of floor you have... 
CAR-NA-VAR is used on 
floors of wood, linoleum, cork, 
tile, terrazzo, magnesite, mastic, 
and cement, while on floors 
of any rubber composition 


RUBBER-VAR is used. 
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(Concluded from Page 140) 


system is designed so that the administration offices 
may be heated separately for use outside of school 
hours. The auditorium and gymnasium may also 
be heated and ventilated independently of the 
school proper. Provision has been made in the boiler 
room for the future installation of two additional 
boilers when required by the future extensions 
which eventually will house from 3,500 to 4,000 
students. 

Some special facilities provided in the building 
deserve additional comment. The auditorium com- 
bines beauty and efficiency at a minimum cost. The 
spacious room, accommodating about 1,200 people, 
is very impressive; yet its richness and dignity come 
not from the customary pilaster and beamed ceiling 
treatment but from the simple architectural touches 
applied to the leaded-glass windows that provide 
an abundance of natural light and ventilation; to 
the high-arched ceiling with its simple paneling, 
acoustical plaster, and treatment of the air-supply 
grilles; to the careful selection of tones and tex- 
tures of the textured finishes on walls and ceilings; 
to the color harmony and graceful lines of the 
window draperies and stage curtains. 

The practical use of the room has also been 
studied, resulting in excellent sight lines and 
acoustical properties. Footlights, border lights, a 
large projection booth, dimmer controls, concealed 
sash operators, concealed radiation, retiring rooms 
for men and women, excellent stage properties and 
ample exit facilities, make possible the use of this 
room for any purpose or type of gathering. 

In addition to the auxiliary gymnasiums or cor- 
rective-training rooms, a large stage gymnasium is 
included in the first unit. This will permit of future 
increase of the seating accommodations of the audi- 
torium about 25 per cent when needed. 

Several sizes of stage may be used, ranging in 
depth from 13 to 50 feet and in lengths up to 50 
feet, giving practical sizes for speaking, for plays, 
for pageants, and for graduation exercises. 

In each department we find instructors’ offices 
and the accompanying advantages of maximum 
room utilization and conference use. 


"7 Without the 


Alternator” 


This exclamation from a second grade teacher who 
spoke as she indicated the huge swinging black- 
board book of eight pages. 


On every leaf of the Alternator a separave lesson 
can be prepared in advance. Quizzes can be kept 
locked within its secret pages until the appointed 
time for examinations. Material can be flashed on 
the students. The problem project method of 
teaching is easy with the Alternator. 


There are countless uses for this amazing modern 
improvement for schoolrooms. Every school can 
install the Alternator. An Alternator (pipe type) 
is made especially for old school buildings. And an 


Alternator (wall type) is manufactured especially 
for the new building. 


Investigate this new kind of blackboard. It saves children’s 
eyesight. It makes teaching more interesting and much easier. 
It saves teacher’s time and energy and it can be adjusted to 
height. Write for the new Catalog A-4. 


THE K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


119-123 West Eighth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


January, 1930 


The music room seats approximately 175 persons 
and is considered to be one of the most interest- 
ing rooms in the building. With its small platform, 
level floor and stepped seatings, we find it admir- 
ably fills the needs for a room for all types of 
music for larger groups in the academic studies, 
teachers’ meetings, student-activity meetings, study 
purposes, and outside community organizations. 
Five supply closets are provided with this room to 
permit separate storage space for various organ- 
izations. This room is finished with texture finishes 
and acoustical plaster. 

The atmosphere of the large library, with its 
textured walls and high ceiling, the paneled wains- 
coting, charge counter and bookcases, is a great 
aid to its use as a place for study purposes and 
general research. Large windows give ample light. 
Adjoining the library at each end is a library class- 
room. 

The board of education and administration offices 
are well designed, dignified, yet cheerful and attrac- 
tive. Accessory rooms, including vaults, supply 
closets, and private toilet rooms, add to the effi- 
ciency. 

The psychological effect of the finishes in the 
school is remarkable. Utility and cheerfulness have 
been the goal throughout. It is apparent in the 
selection of the finishes for the woodwork, the 
colors of the terrazzo floors and base, the wainscot- 
ing and treatment of wall surfaces, the impervious 
tile panels of the drinking fountains. 

In view of the detailed appurtenances, substan- 
tial construction and high artistic merit, it might 
be suppossed that the cost of this building would 
be considerably higher than other high-school build- 
ings less substantially or attractively finished. This 
is not the case. Both the Teaneck High School and 
the Dumont High School (a building of similar type 
of construction and finish, though quite different in 
plan and design) were erected at from 40 to 45 per 
cent less cost per pupil than another large high 
school being erected at the same time in the vicinity 
with less durable and attractive materials and fin- 
ishes. 

It is interesting to note that the plans and specifi- 
cations of the Teaneck High School were so com- 





plete that the building was completed with a credit 
of about $2,000 below the original signed contracts. 
lt would be interesting to know if this feat has 
been duplicated in any other school of similar size. 

In comparison with buildings of cheap material 
and construction erected in the Metropolitan area, 
the Teaneck and Dumont high schools both show 
but a small increase in first cost. The difference 
saved in first cost between the two types of build- 
ings is spent many times over, as each year brings 
excessive maintenance and replacement costs. 

We all probably agree that with a full knowledge 
of building materials and costs, our innate thrifti- 
ness would warn us against the extravagances of 
the waste spaces and superfluous decoration of the 
first type of school and that our common sense 
would advise us not to invest in the poorly con- 
structed and inartistic type. We should then favor 
a type of building which, from the well-weighed 
opinion and business judgment of the progressive 
school educators and the school trustees and from 
the knowledge of design, costs, and materials of 
the capable school architect, represents not only 
the least ultimate cost to the school district, but 
which is of the greatest benefit to the pupil from 
the standpoint of health, the development of the 
aesthetic and artistic sense, as well as acquiring 
knowledge of the subjects to be taught in the 
school building. 

Can any but a negative answer be given to the 
query of a prominent educator: “Is any man edu- 
cated who has not a proper appreciation of art and 
architecture?” —— 

—Mr. LAwReENCE Lay, Britton, principal of the 
Valley Brook School, has announced his candidacy 
for the office of state superintendent of public in- 
struction of Oklahoma. 

—Dr. GeorGE WHEELER, called the father of 
the junior-high-school system in Philadelphia, has 
resigned. Dr. Wheeler, who was connected with the 
school system for the past 36 years, was in charge 
of the junior and senior high schools, holding the 
office of associate superintendent. Dr. Wheeler, who 
is 63, had been teaching since the age of 17. He en- 
tered the Philadelphia school system as a grade 
teacher in October, 1893. 
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Save space... 


and improve classroom ventilation 





with R-W School Wardrobes 


You can save floor space and considerably reduce 
the cost of heating school buildings with R-W Dis- 
appearing Door Wardrobes. Eliminate ordinary 
cloakrooms altogether . . . wraps are kept in the 
classroom, free from the possibility of pilfering. 
Ventilation is greatly improved by air currents 
which pass under and through R-W wardrobes, 
carrying odors, dampness, and germs from cloth- 
ing out through ventilating grills. 


Another distinguishing feature of R-W equipment 
is the continued easy, quiet, trouble-free operation 


assured by special designing. Compound Key 
Veneered flush or panel doors are guaranteed 
against warping, swelling, and rough usage. 


Richards-Wilcox assumes full responsibility for 
complete wardrobe installations with disappear- 
ing doors in any wood finish, with or without con- 
tinuous blackboards, as illustrated and described 
in Catalog No. A-53. 


Send today for your free copy of this new catalog 
profusely illustrated in colors and containing floor 
plans of many types of R-W wardrobe installations. 





New York . 


. « AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. . . ~ ~ chicago 
Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St. Louis New Orleans Des Moines 
Minneapolis Kansas City Atlanta Los Angeles San Francisco Omaha Seattle Detroit 


Montreal + RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD., LONDON, ONT. - Winnipeg 
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NTIDY washrooms. Heaps of used towels at 
the end of the day. A menace to the health of 
every child in your care. And expensive too. 


Install Albany Victor towels in your washrooms. 
They're carefully sterilized. Big. Quickly absorbent. 
Soft enough for hands or face. Yet tough enough to 
stand rough treatment. 


Albany Victor towels are efficient. One towel dries 
the hands. Less waste. Children can keep the wash- 
rooms looking neater. Fewer towels used. That 
means a real saving for you. 

Albany Victor towels are economical because they 
give better service at a lower price. Let us show you 
how Albany Victor saves you money for the other 


items on the budget. Just fill out the coupon and 
mail it today. 


ALBANY 


Q, 
Vivtov 
TOWELS 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 
Albany, N. Y. 


ASBJ-1-30 


Please send us complete information on how we can 
save money by installing Albany Victor towels. 


Name - 


Address 


Children 


the washrooms 








Have Sanitary Features! 


In addition to their clean and 
beautiful designs-Rundle-Spence 
drinking fountains have a bigger 
advantage in their special pa- 
tented Vertico-Slant. This fea- 
ture throws the water at an angle 
and consequently does not per- 
mit the lips to touch the nozzle. 
Naturally every drink is a san- 
itary one —a clean, clear, safe 
drink at all times. 


Write for complete information 
covering R-S Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains and Plumbing Fix- 
tures and Supplies. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MEG. CO. 
51 Fourth Street 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


RUNDLE~SPENCE 


January, 1930 


R-S FOUNTAINS 
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NIEDECKEN SHOW! 





Most practical 
for schools 


Shower baths in schools 
present a problem arising 
after the showers are installed, and which 
Niedecken Showers solves with perfect 
satisfaction. Therefore, it is most advisable 


e ® 


to install Niedecken. . 


The Niedecken Shower 
Face is radially drilled. 
This scientifically furnishes 


LITERATURE 


SENT ON REQUEST 


RITE now for detail de- 

scription of Niedecken 
Shower equipment and patent- 
ed features: also information 
regarding installation service, 
costs, etc. 


| Ceachers and 
_Administration 


ESS ee ee ee ee een 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF TEACHERS 


The American Federation of Labor prints an- 
nually a report of the proceedings of the annual 





convention. A table showing the voting strength 
of affiliated unions -is always included. This table 
is based upon the average membership reported as 
paid up during the year. The American Federation 
of Teachers was chartered April 15, 1916. The 
voting strength since that time appears in the offi- 
cial proceedings of the Federation of Labor as 
follows: 


DI se wraeen 21 re 46 
RING 6 6:4:6:8)5)0% 10 NOES: 665.324 37 
EIOV Siac kews 28 | eae 35 
LS ee PEEUs 6 04de OO 
i |) ee 93 AOR s::684%4s OO 
PES 8654604 70 BOO bas s0006 38 


The constitution of the American Federation of 
Teachers contains this provision: “Questions may 
be decided by division or a show of hands, but if 
a roll call is demanded by one tenth of the dele- 
gates present, each delegate shall cast one vote for 
every one hundred members or major fraction 
thereof which he represents . . . .” It is therefore 
apparent that the unionized teachers have never 
numbered as many as 10,000.—Caroline Bengtson. 


NEW WASHINGTON RULES GOVERNING 
TEACHER CERTIFICATION 

—The state board of education of the state of 
Washington, has adopted new rules governing 
advance standards for teacher certification in the 
State. Under the rules, an applicant requesting 
elementary certification must have attended and 
earned credits beyond the standard two-year course, 
in an institution accredited for elementary training, 
in accordance with the following definite require- 


the required full volume 
shower spray, but at the 
same time uses less water. 
An important economy is 
thus 
water waste and excess 
water cost — for all the 
years following installation. 


obtained: avoiding 


ments: After September 1, 1931, one quarter, with 
15 quarter-hour credits; after September 1, 1932, 
two qufrters, with 30 quarter-hour credits; after 
September 1, 1933, one year, with 45 quarter-hour 
credits. 

For advanced certification, the applicant must 
have attended and earned credits beyond the stand- 
ard four-year degree course, in an institution ac- 
credited for advanced certification, in accordance 
with the following requirements: After September 
1, 1931, one quarter, with 15 quarter-hour credits; 
after September 1, 1932, two quarters with 30 
quarter-hour credits; after September 1, 1933, one 
year, with 45 quarter-hour credits. 

The normal-life diploma and the life certificate 
will be issued to teachers actually employed in the 
public schools, or in accredited private schools of 
the state, and who have been so employed during 
two full school years, or at least 16 school months, 
immediately preceding the date of application. 

Graduates of the state normal schools, in order 
to be granted life diplomas, must have had 24 
months of successful teaching experience, and must 
have earned 15 quarter hours in the normal school 
from which they were graduated, provided that the 
additional quarter of work is done in another ac- 
credited institution with the approval of the normal 
school in which the candidate received the original 
diploma. Graduates of other normal schools must, 
in addition to the 24 months of teaching experience, 
earn 15 quarter-hours of advanced credit in one of 
the state normal schools, provided that the addi- 
tional credits are earned in another accredited in- 
stitution with the approval of the state education 
department. 

After September 1, 1931, no renewal of any 
special certificate will be granted, unless the appli- 
cant gives proof of one quarter of attendance with- 
in the three-year period preceding the application 
for renewal, in an accredited institution, with 15 
quarter-hour credits earned in a special line and in 
educational subjects. 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 

—Dearborn, Mich. Mr. Henry Ford has re- 
signed as a member of the board of education. Mr. 
Ford presented his resignation after a resolution 

was introduced to declare his position vacant be- 


205 BECHER ST. 
LWAUKEE, WIS. 





ERS 


FASY CLEAN 
PEATURE 


oo descriptive illus- 
tration below shows 
another valuable Niedeck- 
en Shower feature—pat- 
ented and exclusive. 


A most practical method 
of keeping shower head 
thoroughly clean: and a 
most substantial design 
and construction for the 
purpose. 


The Niedecken Shower 
Stall is made of a continu- 
ous % inch copper bearing 
steel—which, with the riser, 
is welded to the bottom. 
Thus it is positively leak- 
proof. Also, the Niedecken 
Stall takes less room, is 
thoroughly sanitary, light 
in weight and low in cost. 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS MFG. COMPANY wm 


SCREWS 
LOCKED 


CAN NOT 
SE LOST 


we 





cause he had not attended the board meetings reg- 
ularly. 

—Denver, Colo. Some years ago at the request 
of the teachers, the board of education adopted a 
system of paying teachers in twelve monthly in- 
stallments. In order to do this, deductions were 
made from the first salary payment on October 1, 
and from each succeeding monthly payment, dur- 
ing the school year, in order that there might be 
a fund owing to the teacher from which the sum- 
mer payments could be made. 

The plan was recognized by the state legislature, 
which in 1921 fixed the minimum salaries to be 
paid to teachers. It stipulated that the minimums 
to normal-school and college graduates must be 
paid in twelve monthly installments. 

—The Second Congressional District Teachers’ 
Association of Kentucky, has taken action support- 
ing Mr. W. C. Bell, state superintendent of public 
instruction, in his opposition to the governor’s free 
textbook program. 

—Division of boys and girls into separate classes 
in the Cleveland, Ohio, schools is anticipated in the 
near future. An experiment has been conducted in 
the Franklin School since last October. The results 
of the test will determine its extension to other 
schools. 

—A survey of Ohio teachers’ salaries was recently 
conducted by Mr. Earl W. Anderson and Miss 
Esther M. Stubbs, of the bureau of research of Ohio 
State University. The survey showed that salaries 
as low as $840 per year are paid to new or in- 
experienced teachers in the Ohio high schools. The 
average beginning salaries for men teachers were 
$1,541, as against $1,325 for women. The maxi- 
mum salary paid any inexperienced teacher was 
$3,000. Sixty per cent of the beginning teachers 
receive between $1,200 and $1,399. 

The survey indicated that salaries vary somewhat 
with the specific subject taught. The greatest range 
was discovered in agriculture, where they varied 
from $840 to $2,200 for beginning teachers. Salaries 
in commercial subjects, English, geography, history, 
Latin, and science, fell most often between $1,200 
and $1,299. In general, those teaching one subject 
exclusively are better paid than those teaching 
several subjects. 
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For Dependable, Trouble-free Service— 


choose ‘MONG * Plumbing a 


5017N: Semi-vitreous one-piece Urinals with interlocking concealed joint, cast brass 
water spreaders connected to Royal flush valve with push button and angle stop. 


All exposed brass heavily Nickel or Chromium Plated. 
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Edwardsville, Ill. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


With a national reputation for positive and econom- 
ical trouble-free operation and service consistently 
maintained for over 45 years, “NONCO” Plumbing 
Fixtures have proven their dependability for schools. 


Their remarkable long life and years of efficient 
uninterrupted service afford a definite factor for 
economy and dependability that make them a logical 
choice for school installation. 


“NONCO” experts are always at your service. 


N. O. NELSON MEG. CO. 


Main Office: 


St. Louis, Missouri 


FACTORIES : 


Noblesville, Ind. Bessemer, Ala. 


BRANCHES: 
Davenport, Iowa 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Jackson, Miss. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 











TEACHERS’ SALARY SCHEDULE FOR 
DANBURY, CONN. 
The school board of Danbury, Conn., has adopt- 
ed a salary schedule for assistant teachers, special 


teachers, and supervisors. Under the schedule, 
teachers and supervisors are divided into three 
groups, according to training and years of experi- 
ence. The schedule is as follows: 





Years 
Group Experience Class A Class B 
Four years Four years 
High School; High School; 
Two years Two years 
beyond high beyond high 
school school 
I 1 $1,000 $1,300 
2 1,100 1,400 
3 1,200 1,500 
4 1,300 1,600 
5 1,400 1,700 
6 (first 1,500 1,800 
maximum) 
II 7 1,600 1,900 
8 1,700 2,000 
9 (second 1,800 2,100 
maximum) 
Ill (third 2,000 2,300 
maximum) 





Group two in the schedule includes those teach- 
ers who have reached the maximum for group I, 
and in addition, have earned not less than six uni- 
versity credits in professional studies. Courses used 
for this purpose may not be used again for credits 
toward salary increases. Teachers in group II may 
attain the maximum for the group by professional 
study, at the rate of $12.50 for each professional 
credit. Not more than $100 may be added in any 
one year (the former maximum for grammar- 

. school teachers was $1,800, and for high-school 
women assistants, $2,100). 

Credits for increases in salary must be earned 
after July 1, 1929, and increases in salary as a 
result of professional study will take effect the fol- 
lowing school year, beginning with September. 
Credits secured to meet certification requirements 


must not be offered for salary adjustment. 

The maximum salary may be increased $100 
after 25 years of teaching service, and may be in- 
creased again $100 after 35 years of teaching. The 
maximum for heads of departments in the high 
school is $2,600, which may be increased to $2,800 
upon the same conditions as the maximum for 
teachers in group III. 

Credit for teaching experience before beginning 
service in the schools will be allowed at the rate of 
$100 a year, but the total allowance must not ex- 
ceed $400. 

Teachers earning university credits at a summer 
school were tuition is paid, will be given a bonus 
of $40 a year for three succeeding years of veach- 
ing service; where no tuition is paid, a bonus of 
$40 will be given for one year only. At least six 
credits must be earned in a summer session. 

The salaries of the superintendent, the high- 
school principal, the assistant high-school principal, 
and the elementary-school principal, are fixed by 
the town school committee. The salaries of prin- 
cipals of primary schools are the same as those 
of primary assistants, plus $25 for each used 
classroom. 

PERTH AMBOY SALARY SCHEDULE 


The school board of Perth Amboy, N. J., has 
adopted a new salary schedule for high-school 
teachers, supervisors, special teachers, elementary 
principals, and assistant supervising principals. The 
schedule is as follows: 

High-school teachers with less than four years’ 
training beyond the high school will begin at a 
minimum of $1,500, and will advance to a maxi- 
mum of $2,800. They will receive three annual 
increments of $100, four of $125, three of $150, 
and one of $50. Teachers with four years’ training 
beyond the high school will begin at a minimum 
of $1,800 and will advance to a maximum of $3,- 
400. They will receive two increments of $100, four 
of $125, and six of $150. Teachers with five years 
or more of training will begin at a minimum of 
$2,000, and will advance to a maximum of $3,650. 
They will receive two increments of $125, nine of 
$150, and one of $50. 

Elementary teachers with two years of training 


will begin at a minimum of $1,200, and will advance 
to a maximum of $2,500, They will receive four 
increments of $100, four of $125, two of $150, and 
one of $100. Teachers with three years or more of 
training will begin at $1,300, and will advance to 
a maximum of $2,700. They will receive three 
increments of $100, four of $125, and four of $150. 

Assistant supervising principals and_ helping 
teachers with two years of training beyond the high 
school will begin at a minimum of $2,500, and will 
advance at the rate of $200 per year up to a 
maximum of $3,200. Principals with three years of 
training will begin at $2,600, and will advance at 
the rate of $200 up to a maximum of $3,600. Those 
with four years or more training will begin at $2,- 
800, and will advance at the rate of $200 up to a 
maximum of $3,800. 

Elementary principals with four years of train- 
ing will begin at $3,000, and will advance at the 
rate of $200 up to a maximum of $4,000. Princi- 
pals with five years or more training will begin at 
a minimum of $3,400, and will advance at the rate 
of $200 up to a maximum of $4,200. 

Supervisors with three years or less of training 
will begin at a minimum of $2,200, and will advance 
at the rate of $200 up to a maximum of $3,800. 
Supervisors with four years of training will begin 
at $2,800, and will advance at the rate of $200 up 
to a maximum of $3,800. Supervisors with five years 
or more training will begin at a minimum of $3,000, 
and will advance at the rate of $200 up to a maxi- 
mum of $4,200. 

Assistant supervisors with two years of training 
beyond the high school will begin at $1,400, and 
will advance to a maximum of $2,500. They will 
receive two increments of $100 and six of $150. 
Assistant supervisors with three years of training 
will begin at $1,500, and will advance to a maximum 
of $2,750. They will receive one increment of $100, 
two of $125, and six of $150. Those with four years 
or more training will begin at $1,600, and will ad- 
vance to a maximum of $2,900. They will receive 
two increments of $150 and five of $200. 

Department heads will receive a minimum and 
maximum salary which is $150 in excess of the 
salaries of high-school teachers. 
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of the Children in Your Charge with 
Sanitary Electrical Hand Dryers 





Illustrated above is the Pedestal Model Elec- 
tric Towel which can be installed in any lava- 
tory that is wired for electric lighting. The 
Electric Towel costs about 30 cents per thou- 
sand dryings to operate, compared to $3.33 
for a thousand paper towel dryings, and $5.00 
for linen. 


The Built-In Model Electric Towel shown be- 
low is recommended for all new school build- 
ings and for use in older schools where the 
installation of modern lavatory equipment is 
planned. Operating costs are far less than with 
individual linen or paper towels. 





The Electric Towel 


Every man and woman responsible for the 
education of the world’s children is defi- 
nitely and inevitably charged with the 
protection of their health during school 
hours. Every sanitary precaution must be 
taken to prevent children from contracting 
diseases and infections that might create 
an. epidemic. 


Diseases are spread and epidemics 
started by unsanitary drying equip- 
ment in schools. 


Children’s hands are so generally soiled with infec- 
tious grime that every precaution should be taken 
to prevent infection of others. Few children wash 
their hands thoroughly— most of them merely wet 


them and depend on the towel to remove the dirt. 
No wonder roller towels are no longer used by 
modern schools. No wonder individual linen towels 
and paper towels have proved ineffective substitutes. 


The Electric Towel introduces a new note of sanita- 
tion into the school building. It banishes the piles 
of wet paper towels and dirty looking receptacles 
necessary to receive the used papers. It cuts to a 
small fraction the enormous cost of providing drying 
equipment for school lavatories. The initial cost is 
low—and the cost of operation—on the average—is 
but 30 cents per thousand dryings. 


Every school lavatory should be equipped with this 
modern sanitary hand-drying system. Every public 
washroom needs this sanitary protection. For com- 
plete information about costs and operating data, 
write the manufacturers: 


GENERAL UTILITIES MFG. CO., 4058 Beaufait Street, Detroit, Michigan 
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You must Protect the HEALTH 











tive 





officials’ testimony. 


The Bowlus Manufacturing Co. 


600-610 E. Main St. . .. . 





Guaranteed 
For Five 


4 


Years 


O OFTEN a trouble in schools 

—for regardless of the age of 
the pupils or the degree of intellect, 
the memory is risky. To forget to 
flush is easily possible, but when 
Jewel Auto Pneu Matic Water Clos- 
ets are installed you need not worry. 
The patented, distinctive and posi- 
Jewel 
makes flushing a certainty. Leading 
health authorities recommend Jewel closets for that reason— 
and daily they are being specified in the finest schools throughout 
America. Investigate—write for descriptive literature and school 
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self - operating valve 


. SPRINGFIELD, O. 


AUTO 
PNEU 


—ideal for schools 









CLOSETS 
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Many states now require the indi- 
vidual ventilation of every bowl, and 
Jewel Units especially designed with 
rear vent for use in Utility Room 
Installations are the choice of far- 
sighted architects schoolmen. 
Reasonably low in price, remark- 
ably low in maintenance cost, and 
backed by a positive five-year guar- 
antee which it far outlives, the 
Jewel is a money-saving installation. 


and 


C. 





CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

Seventeen of Chicago’s 24 senior high schools 
have a total overload of 28,000 pupils. The amount 
of congestion per school ranges from 3,900 pupils 
of overload in one school, to less than 100 excess 
pupils in another. The former school will be re- 
lieved this spring when its new building is com- 
pleted. 

Seven schools are not filled to capacity. One of 
them with over 1,100 unused pupil capacity, is 
located in the center of the foreign-born population. 
This school which has become depopulated since 
immigration has stopped, will be converted into a 
junior-senior high school effective in February. 

Well-worked-out plans for the relief of high- 
school congestion are going forward. Two projects 
now under construction will yield 5,860 new seats 
when completed. Four other projects authorized and 
in various stages of completion will be given to the 
contractors. These four projects will provide 11,- 
020 more seats. Plans about ready in the educa- 
tional department contemplate the recommendation 
of five other high-school projects which will provide 
7,250 additional seats, or a total of 24,110 new 
seats. The total seat shortage which is about 28,- 
000, will be greater before these eleven projects are 
completed. However, several junior-high-school 
buildings and additions are under way, which will 
relieve the senior-high-school overload by removing 
many ninth-grade pupils. 

There is practically no overload in the junior 
high schools. 

There is a gross overload of about 21,000 scat- 
tered throughout 103 elementary schools in all 
parts of the city. It would take 103 building pro- 
jects to relieve every bit of this, and it would not 
be feasible to attempt it. There will always be 
some overload annually, because of the uneven 
growth in localities, in spite of the fact that there 
are now more elementary-school seats than there 
are elementary-school pupils. That is, there is a net 
surplus of elementary seats, and in addition the 
elementary-school membership has declined. 

If plans now under way can be completed, the 
accumulated seat shortage will be wiped out en- 
tirely within two or three years. 





The state’s attorney for Cook county has re- 
cently launched an investigation of alleged graft 
in connection with civil service jobs in the city. 
Examination papers for police-department promo- 
tions were seized, together with the marks given by 
the persons who scored the papers. The state’s 
attorney employed two emeritus principals, retired 
under the compulsory 70-year retirement law, and 
set them to evaluating the examination papers. 
These emeritus principals found some paper graded 
at wide variance with their estimates of the worth 
of the examination answers. Some were given too 
high a mark; others too low. Following are four 
samples: 


Civil Service Principals’ 
Commission Mark Mark 
71 90 
66 10 
75 20 
48 70 


An assistant state’s attorney announced that he 
would go before the grand jury in an attempt to 
have four civil service officials indicted. 

The two principals are Chester Dodge, formerly 
principal of Hibbard Senior High School, and 
James Armstrong, former principal of Englewood 
Senior High School. 

An astonishing thing is happening in the elemen- 
tary-school grades, that is, in grades 1 to 6 in- 
clusive. Each year there are approximately 1,250 
fewer pupils than the year before, in spite of the 
fact that Chicago is said to be gaining in popula- 
tion about 50,000 a year. There are 6,206 less pupils 
in grades 1 to 6 this fall than there were in the fall 
of 1924; and presumably there are a quarter of a 
million more people living in the city now than 
five years ago. The figures are as follows: 


BUEN 4d00504604 506s KRG 260,872 
BEES 6936 5460005000 408 258,918 
i.) MUP RE EERE Eee 258,443 
Been S4esnseCiesemendegan 258,710 
$PSO 62804-06006 0 dsr eTEROS 256,396 
EUEY. 8664500 H COD OHT TOO OS 254,666 


The statistics department predicts that there will 
be a 2,000 loss again next fall, estimating on the 
basis of the oncoming kindergarten classes and this 


year’s first grade which has the smallest enrollment 
in a decade. 

Civic clubs and parent-teacher organizations, as 
well as the school officials, have marveled at the 
phenomenon and have tried to account for it. One 
argument advanced was that the parochial schools 
may have enrolled larger numbers, but data avail- 
able shows a dropping off in lower-grade attend- 
ance in the parochial schools proportionate to the 
public-school losses. Another argument was that 
people with children have migrated to Chicago’s 
suburbs. Yet it is reported that the Cook county 
schools have suffered a similar decline. The only 
other plausible argument advanced was that the 
birth rate has diminished. There is one other sug- 
gestion, too, namely, that six years after the war 
there was an abnormally large crop of “‘war babies” 
which made 1924 a peak year. 

It is interesting that the upper grades, seven to 
twelve inclusive, have increased an average of 8,- 
780 pupils per year since 1924, whereas they 
averaged only 8,124 per year from 1920 to 1924. 
The gain in 1929 was 4,760 over 1928 in grades 
seven to twelve, so it looks like the upper grades 
are falling off also. 

One by-product of this slackening of the school 
load, is that the school authorities are permitted 
to make plans for overcoming the seating shortage 
which accumulated after the war. 

Assistant Supt. James E. McDade has launched 
a school publicity venture—a four-page printed 
pamphlet for local use, entitled “School Facts.” 
Volume I, No. 1, appeared in December, 1929. 

—The Chicago board of education finds itself in 
a hopeless financial situation. The deficit has 
reached the sum of $21,000,000. Unless the legisla- 
ture will take some action whereby the funds of 
the school system may be rehabilitated the schools 
must remain closed in the fall of 1930. This is the 
prediction made by President Caldwell. 


—Mr. BEN R. WILLIAMs has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Ashdown, Ark., to succeed 
J. R. Bullington. Mr. Bullington resigned after three 
years’ service, to become principal of the West Side 
Junior High School at Little Rock. 
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; Mckinley Technical High, Washington, D. C., (Albert L. Harris, Municipal Architect) 
i Central Junior High, Kansas City Cole Junior High, Denver 
[ (Chas, A. Smith, Arch.) (Wm. N. Bowman Co., Arch.) 
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Insist Upon Correct Shades for Your School 


Correct School Lighting 


What It Means: 
Reduction in eyestrain. 
Better progress in studies. 
More cheerful surroundings. 


Greater comfort, safety and contentment. 


Education in good lighting through 
experience. 


How Accomplished: 
By controlling daylight. 


Glass area of windows not less than one- 


fifth of the floor area. 


Desks arranged so that pupils do not 


face windows. 


Width of room not more than twice the 
height of top of windows from floor. 


All windows equipped with proper shades 


to diffuse the light. 


Prevention of eyestrain is the most vital of all consid- 
erations in School Room planning and Maxwell’s Shade 


Service Bureau can help you with your problems of proper 
shading. 


The School Shades are designed by our staff, skilled in 
the Science of Correct School and Institutional lighting. 
These shades meet the most exacting requirements and are 
constructed to give lasting wear and complete satisfaction. 


Whether you need shades for a new building or to re- 
place old ones, be sure of the right shades by getting in 
touch with our exclusive distributor in your locality. On 


promptly. 


replacement work we are equipped to deliver your shades 


Our booklet “Modern Shading” gives you valuable infor- 
mation about school shading and we’ll 
gladly send it free upon request. 


Write for Your Copy of “Modern Shading” Today! 
Maxwell’s Shade Service Bureau 


3636 Iron Street 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 


(Concluded from Page 80) 


the problem of developing the grounds while 
seriously handicapped for funds. Therein lies 
one of the main reasons for obtaining a com- 
prehensive landscape plan to govern such a 
piece of work. Many schools have found it ex- 
pedient to have such a set of plans, and to sys- 
tematically carry them out over a period of 
years, as funds become available. This plan in- 
sures a wise expenditure of money, without the 
danger of “‘piece-meal” work and haying to tear 
up and remodel it later on, because of mistakes 
which such methods always produce. A com- 
plete and thoroughly detailed set of plans with 
their accompanying specifications, invariably 
lead to an economical piece of work, and it 
results in the saving of the landscape architect’s 
entire fee, as against work done in a haphazard 
manner. 

The purchasing of land for school purposes 
as in the case of public park lands, has some- 
times been influenced by the opportunity of ac- 
quiring certain tracts of land at reasonable 
prices, because of detrimental physical charac- 
teristics which had retarded their development 
for building purposes. Such tracts may consist 
of partially low wet land, requiring drainage; 
another may have rugged topography over por- 
tions of it, which requires skill and a knowledge 
of grading operations not only to fit the various 
features to the ground pleasingly and practical- 
ly, but economically when finally carried out. 
When one considers that even a level tract may 
require skillful design and engineering experi- 
ence in exacting the utmost from it, the need for 
experienced, trained, assistance in more difficult 
projects is only too apparent. 


Chicago, Ill. 


The Training and Experience of the 
Landscape Architect 


A person undertaking the design and devel- 
opment of school sites should have a thorough 
knowledge of landscape design and planting, 
and landscape engineering, as well as a knowl- 
edge and appreciation of good architecture, so 
that the embellishing plantings will serve to set 
off the building rather than form a mere plant- 
ing of many trees and shrubs. Such an individ- 
ual should also have an appreciation of the pic- 
turesque and artistic, along with the necessary 
practical, and technical knowledge. 

In employing the services of a technically 
trained and experienced, professional, landscape 
architect, a school board should bear in mind 
that he has nothing to offer them but his serv- 
ices in planning and directing the work. He has 
no supplies of any kind to sell, not even plant 
material, the use of which might influence his 
design as to kinds and quantity of material in- 
corporated. His whole interest in the job is con- 
centrated on the idea of turning out a piece of 
work which is artistically correct and which is 
produced at an economical figure. He assists 
the school board in taking bids, based on his 
plans and specifications, for all phases of the 
work, from the grading, drainage, road and 
walk building, and construction of athletic areas 
down to the finished planting and lawn making. 
He acts as the school board’s agent, taking the 
responsibility for the development of the entire 
project, and always guarding its interests. Such 
a service cannot be overestimated in view of the 
results attained from the aesthetic and econom- 
ical standpoints. 


The Development of the 
Landscape Project 
The development of such a project involves 
three steps, with such additional details as may 
be necessary, according to the peculiarities of 


SHADES 
The Best that Science 
Can Devise 





each separate undertaking. The first step is the 
preparation of a topographical survey, which 
shows all the information pertinent to the prep- 
aration of the plans. The survey forms the 
basis of the succeeding steps and must be 
accurate. The second step is a preliminary gen- 
eral plan, showing the general arrangement of 
all the features required in the solving of the 
problem. This plan is presented in sketch form 
for discussion, revision, and final approval, sup- 
ject to possible changes. 

The third and final general step is followed 
by the detailed plans for the engineering and 
planting. 





WILBUR F. GORDY, 


Historian, Educator, and Member of the 
Hartford, Conn., School Board, 
who died December 24, 1929, at home. 
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NORWEST 


STEEL LOCKERS 


- - - Regarding Lockers 


NORWEST Single-Tier 
Locker 





For Your School - - - 


What type and size is best adapted for your particular 
requirements and available floor space? 

How many are needed? 

What is the “latest’”’ in equipment and finish? 
Approximately what will be the cost? 


—Vital points indeed—all of which must be decided, 
whether your installation be large or small. Quite likely 
our experienced storage engineers can help you with your 
problem. Consultation costs nothing. And so many have 
been helped by their advice. 


In the NORWEST Line of Steel Storage Equipment, you 
will find Lockers and Shelving for practically your every 
need. Time tested—it is so highly spoken of by educators 
for its durability, strength, economy, trouble-free perform- 
ance and good appearance, that it will profit you to be 
familiar with it. 


(if you wish) a lay-out and 
prices. 


|| Request Our Catalog, and 


NORWEST Double-Tier 
Locker 


NoRTHWESTERN STEEL Propucts Co. 


Subsidiary of North Western Expanded Metal Co. 
1264 Old Colony Building, CHICAGO 
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The New 3- Foot Section Commercial Type Electric Range 





This new electric 
Utility Range 


sets a new standard 
... Of kitchen efficiency 


OW, even in the small kitchen of a school cafe- 

teria, lunch counter or small restaurant, you can 
enjoy the convenience, economy and better cooking 
of a Westinghouse heavy-duty range. This new 
model takes a floor space only three feet wide and 
30 inches deep. Two 12” by 18” heating plates, each 
independently operated by a snap switch, give it 
ample capacity for surface cooking, and it is equipped 
with a heat-insulated roasting oven for either roast- 
ing or broiling. 


This electric range will give you new efficiency in 
your.kitchen operation. You'll find it cleaner, easier 
to work with, more pleasant to work around, and 
capable of producing more delicious and tasty foods. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Commercial Cooking Section 


Mansfield Works Mansfield, Ohio 





Send in the coupon for more information. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me more information about your new 3-Foot 
Section Commercial Type Electric Range. 


A.S.B.J. 1-30. 














DRINKING FOUNTAIN SPECIALISTS 





CONSTANT 
USE 


Drinking Fountains 
must protect the health of every child 
under your.care .....+. +... - 

Are you SURE your drinking fountains are thoroughly 
SANITARY? There is a big difference in drinking fountains 

. a difference you can appreciate only when you have 
complete information. WRITE for interesting facts about 


sanitary features, automatic stream control, and economy of 
operation. 


CENTURY BRASS WORKS, INC. 


102 N. Illinois St. Belleville, Illinois 


SANITARY 
cJ 
PTD LLG 
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\| New Ideas for 1930 If 


| Part of our service in planning and man- i] 

, ufacturing Food Service Equipment 

\ especially for Schools- is judging the | 
merits of new devices, new labor saving 
equipment, new layouts, materials and 

1 methods of construction. May we place hi 

T this information at your disposal? 

















Our experience is at your service in t 
furnishing you with plans, estimates and 
} recommendations on modern, practical i 
and attractive equipment for whatever 
type of school cafeteria or restaurant you | 
may be planning. 


















Consult us on your needs 
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Your 1930 Maintenance Charges 


Tr 





As a school building grows older, the 
maintenance charges generally grow 
heavier. But this year those expenses 
can be cut. Your school board can con- 
es } siderably reduce the 1930 maintenance 
Re-surfaces a badly scarred costs, just as many schools have done 
desk in 4 minutes or less. : 
and are doing. 


Trenton, N. J., Shows How 


With the powerful fast-cutting Clarke Vacuum Portable Sander 
the Board of Education of Trenton, N. J., saved $2,850 on one 
job of refinishing desk-tops. This work, which they formerly 
let on contract, was done with their own help and a Clarke at 
one-third the former cost, and with superior results. They re- 


surfaced their floors, too, with the same machine with similar 
excellent results. 


Refinishing Desks and Floors 


The Clarke re-surfaces badly scratched, gouged desk tops to a 
beautiful, even smoothness, making them look like new at the 
rate of one in four minutes. No need to remove the desks. The 
inbuilt vacuum takes up all the dust so that varnishing can fol- 
low right after. A whole roomful of desks can be done over any 
week-end and be ready for use the following Monday. On floor 
work the Clarke will re-surface 300 to 1,000 square feet of old 
varnished floors to a velvety beautiful new smoothness in 8 hours. 


On average school floors it will do up to 3,000 square feet in 
8 hours. 


Improves Other School Equipment 
Teachers’ desks, tables, drawing and manual training benches, 
laboratory tables, can be readily made to look like new with a 
Clarke. In a few months’ use over week-ends the Clarke quickly 


pays for itself and piles up big savings for the maintenance 
department throughout the rest of the year. 


{ CAN BE REDUCED! 





A Big Manual Training Help 


During school hours your manual train- 
ing department will find in the Clarke 
complete sanding equipment. It is used 
in leading wood-working and cabinet- 
making shops all across the country. 
It does the work of the cumbersome 
three-drum, belt and arm sanders and work they cannot do. On 
bench work, the Clarke weighs only 22 lbs. Any boy can operate 
it; they all like it. It operates from any light socket. With it 
the progressive schools are teaching their boys the most modern 
methods of wood-finishing. 


A Boon For Your School 


Your board should consider thoroughly the big maintenance sav- 
ings and the educational benefits the Clarke can bring to your 
school. Send the special information coupon for complete details. 


CLARKE SANDING MACHINE CO. 


Dept. G-41, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, Il. 
Originators and, for over 12 years, Manufacturers of 
Portable Sanding Machines 





Re-surfaces 300 to 900 
sq. ft. of old varnished 
floor in 8 hours. 


2 —_ = a=—INFORMATION COvreiam =aneq 


1 
| Clarke Sanding Machine Co., ; 
Dept. G-41, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, Ill. I 


g Sentences: Please send, without obligation, full | 
facts about the advantages of the Clarke for schools. 


| 


Used in wood-working shops ‘ 
all over the country, the | city 
Clarke is ideal for teaching 
modern wood-finishing 
methods. 


Shs capes anne eee eebeneiemeseeemnall 





SCHOOL-CONSTRUCTION COSTS 
(Concluded from Page 69) 
preliminary estimates covering an appropriation 
for the erection of a school building, because 
to quote the farmer, ‘There ain’t no such ani- 
mule.” Costs can be averaged, but the condi- 
tions which determine costs cannot. These con- 
ditions all unite to make each problem a special 
problem which must be solved for its own sake. 


Shall Buildings be Fireproofed? 


In a suburban or country community where 
the fire hazard is largely internal, there is no 
reasonable excuse for constructing an entirely 
fireproof school building; beyond the protection 
of vital spaces, such as the boiler room, exit cor- 
ridors, and stairways, the taxpayers’ money 
should not be spent for so-called fireproof con- 
struction. In these communities the unit cost 
should run from $7,000 to $9,000, and if proper 
attention is given to the program of the build- 
ing, to the design, and to the materials of con- 
struction, a substantial building may be had 
for a unit cost nearer to $7,000 than to $9,000. 

In thickly settled, urban locations where the 
fire hazard is multiplied, greater attention 
should be paid and more money expended to 
secure fire-resistive construction throughout, 
and the cost will be expected to run from $8,500 
up, with an average around $10,500 to $11,000. 

That these statements are not based on 
theory is borne out by observations of the 
writer, who has found in his work that school 
buildings in suburban or country districts have 
had an average cost per classroom unit of 
$7,495. In buildings of fire-resistive material in 
thickly settled localities, the average cost has 
been $10,400. The author’s advice to his clients 
in handling preliminary work is invariably, “Do 
not select as a basis of unit cost the lowest fig- 
ure which has been achieved, since it is never 
safe nor wise to do so.” 


One more lesson is to be learned from the 
above analysis of Massachusetts school build- 
ings: For a number of years the writer was 
convinced that multistory buildings are cheaper 
to build than one-story buildings. Ail things be- 
ing equal they are, if the cost per cubic foot or 
per square foot alone is considered. From the 
standpoint of instruction-unit cost, whether of 
the single unit, or of the completed design, this 
doctrine is untrue. In comparing the two types 
in the 51 cases analyzed, with the exception of 
two instances, the instruction-unit cost of the 
one-story buildings remains below the corre- 
sponding cost of the two-story buildings. In the 
range of unit cost from $12,000 per room down, 
there is a constant and almost uniform diver- 
gence in favor of the one-story building. 


Economical One-Story Buildings 


This conclusion is borne out in the building 
mentioned in the foregoing, for which the writer 
made two designs and took contract prices on 
both. One of these was a multistory building, 
the other a one-story; the one-story proved to 
be 4% per cent cheaper. 

The conclusion to be drawn is not that the 
one-story building should always be selected. 
There are many conditions which must be con- 
sidered before the exact plan can be determined. 
It does suggest that when special and local con- 
ditions permit, the building committee should 
carefully consider the one-story type before 
acting; and it does prove that, if conditions per- 
mit, a considerable saving in money can be 
affected by the one-story school. 

Finally, if any real economy is to be obtained 
in the design of the new school, the building 
committee and the architect must take into ac- 
count all the governing conditions over which 
they may have control. The program should not 
be left to the determination of one or two in- 


terested individuals, but should be based upon 
the careful study of all available information on 
local educational needs, the probable increase 
in population and enrollment, the increase in 
valuation, and the ultimate future development 
of the locality. The next step should be to de- 
termine the type of plan best suited to the re- 
quirements of the instruction program, and to 
the lot on which the building is to be erected. 
When the work has progressed thus far, and not 
before, the architect who should have been se- 
lected at the outset, should then be requested 
to make preliminary studies for the building. 
These studies should be carefully analyzed to 
determine the efficiency with which they meet 
all the requirements of the program. The final 
decision with regard to the materials to be used 
for the building can then be made. If these steps 
are followed carefully and consistently, the re- 
sulting building will be satisfactory to the edu- 
cational authorities and a credit to the town. 


THE OFFICE SUITE OF THE HIGH- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 


(Continued from Page 71) 


III lists the 26 devices and the frequency of 
occurrence in the 522 schools. The range of the 
frequencies for the 26 devices is from 512 to 3. 
The typewriter leads, with 512, or 98.1 per 
cent, of the schools; the mailometer is last, that 
being used in only 3, or 0.6 per cent, of the 
schools. The total number of devices in the 522 
schools is 5,423 or 10.4 per school. 

The distributions of these devices among 
schools of various enrollments are shown in 
the original study referred to above. The sev- 
eral tables show consistently that the larger 
schools employ a greater number of the devices. 
There is a high correlation between size of en- 
rollment and number of devices found in the 
office of the principal. 
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BGuane 


PPARATUS 


Ghe sane WAYNE 


SAFE STEEL SECTIONAL 
GRANDSTAND ; 


Is Practical for Every 
Sport Season 


The same stand that held spectators safely 
and comfortably at football games, can be 
easily moved indoors for basketball. There is 
no seasonable limit to the usefulness of a 
Wayne Grandstand. 


is Ready 
for You 








It offers a complete selection of playground equip- 
ment, described in detail and pictured in actual col- 
ors. New improvements in the design and structure 
of Mitchell Playground Apparatus are shown and 
also several new pieces of equipment which are par- 
ticularly adapted to school playgrounds. Mitchell 
has published this catalog for you. Send for your 
copy today. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1801 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 

























Write For Complete Information 


WAYRE TRON WORKS 


PEMBROKE AVE., WAYNE, PENNA. 


Representatives in Baltimore, Md., Cambridge, Mass., New 


















York, Milwaukee, Wis., Omaha, Nebr., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 








TABLE Ill 
Occurrences of Labor-Saving Devices Used in Office 
Administration as Found in 522 Schools 
(After Reavis and Woellner) 





Number of Schools Percentage 









Device Having the 0 
Device Schools 
b.. DINED | ac cscsesscdessrctinss ; 512 98.1 
Be. Pe TE a ccasscsvesciesss0 499 95.6 
Bic, WI siskassascesstacestisncsse 492 94.3 
Rs E assaccdeiscescesionss 478 91.6 
ee ee rrr 452 86.6 
6. Program Clock ................. 448 85.8 
Vi, ME PURI, i scisdviwaseceasincess 394 13.3 
8. Adding Machine ................ 372 71.3 
9, Stapling Machine ........... 321 61.5 
10. Numbering Machine ...... ; 201 38.5 
OG, WECMG FRGRIC  o.ccesessces..... 186 35.6 
Pe | eer 165 31.6 
13. Ditto MacRine ........0.0.:..:. 136 26.1 
14. Mimeoscope _................0000 109 2 
| ree 104 1 
46. Multigraph .............. 100 1 
17. Efficiency Desk 93 1 
18. Comptometer 92 1 
19. Work Organizer ................. 89 


BO. GER TOMRIMIE ascvcscscesccsecsscs 69 
21. Dictaphone ; 
22. Bookkeeping Machine........ 29 





ORK Nwu@wansOvoos 
| Dem OCAONOABNOO 


23. Addressograph _...............0 20 
Bs OMI sss ccissstssscssnessisscs 11 
25. Card-Sorting Machine........ 6 
BO, FE assesissccssessessasisss 3 

MUN, bitiasivesvasessesésseescane 5,423 





The data presented make possible a vivid 
picture of the development of office work. 
Organization and system are facilitated by the 
use of mechanical devices. Time is economized; 
the worry caused by details is relieved; facts 
are made available; guesses are obviated. The 
mechanical devices aid the administrator in 
applying scientific methods to his work. How- 
ever, they alone do not solve the problems. The 
devices require careful planning and organiza- 
tion; otherwise they become little more than 
office ornaments or incumbrances. 


LOS ANGELES SETS CONSTRUC- 
TION RECORD 
(Continued from Page 75) 
the fact that their output has been adopted by 
Los Angeles and is used in its schools. That 
adoption sets the seal of merit upon a product 


and guarantees it to other boards of education. 

Through the years he has served the board 
of education as its business manager, William 
E. Record has handled millions of dollars voted 
by taxpayers in various bond issues. While for- 
ward looking and progessive, he has refused to 
allow his department to become an experiment 
station for new products. Before any offering 
is considered for standardization, it must first 
have stood the test of use in other localities. 
In addition to this it then must survive the 
analysis and tests to which it is subjected by 
the committee. 

Confronted by unusual problems, equally 
unusual methods have been devised by the 
business department. Only through revision, 
study, analysis, and constant application to the 
job could the results of the past nine years have 
been achieved. 


The Nine-Year Program 


Across the nine years from 1920 to the pres- 
ent date, the Los Angeles board of education 
has expended approximately $52,000,000 to 
meet the 62-per-cent increase in student enroll- 
ment registered during that period. During this 
time the architectural division of the business 
department planned and executed original work, 
together with additions to and improvements 
in elementary, junior, and senior high schools 
amounting to more than $5,000,000. 





AUDUBON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








————_ 


From the last bond issue of $34,500,000, 
more than $20,000,000 went to outside archi- 
tects for new schools. All of this work was pre- 
pared and checked under the direction of the 
architectural division of the business depart- 
ment. 

At a cost of $12,372,285 additions to already 
existing structures were built, together with 
169 entirely new buildings. These were to meet 
the needs of the elementary division. 

In the senior-high-school division there were 
31 new structures, and additions to 21 old 
schools. The cost totaled $8,222,706. 

The junior-high-school division was supple- 
mented with 21 new buildings, and additions to 
the 13 existing structures. These cost the tax- 
payers $947,245. 

Including new schools and additions, some 
of them representing units containing from 12 
to 20 classrooms, a total of 255 schools were 
built between June, 1924, and September, 1929, 
at a total expenditure of $26,094,467. 

So urgent was the need for additional class- 
rooms to take care of the rapidly rising tide of 
school-age youth in those recent hectic years 
that more than 100 jobs were being handled 
by the business department at one time. While 
this rush was on the staff employed to handle 
it was very large. As soon as the work slackened 
the architect’s staff was reduced. 

But it is out of this vast experience in build- 
ing and equipping schools that the methods of 
checking and standardization have been devel- 
oped. Manager Record declares that it was only 
through the ability to supply architects with 
this detail that the work on the three new ju- 
nior high schools was speeded up to the point 
where the buildings might be ready for occu- 
pancy when school opened on September 11, 
1929. 


(Concluded on Page 156) 
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SUPREMACY IN STEEL 
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» | The RIGIDOR! — A NEW AND 


re- 
the 


» | IMPROVED STEEL LOCKER 


vith 

eet 

a Berloy again takes the initiative in steel 

old locker construction with the recent introduc- 

ple- tion of the new Rigidor. 

s to ° 

tax- Construction accent has been placed upon 

as the only moving part—the door. Stamina 

1 12 that has created a new standard of locker 

029, performance has been built into this im- 

” proved door. Silencing features have been 

ass- ° 

le of added. No changes have been made in the 

dled . body of the locker because we do not believe 

Vil it can be improved. 

indle 

ened We offer this locker as a structural achieve- 

uild- ment of interest to every school executive 

a who participates in the selection and pur- 

only chasing of school equipment. 

wit 

w ju- If you anticipate increased locker facilities in 
int ° ° 

a The Berger Mfg. Company 1230, you < ee to see the Rigidor - 

r il, r , ur closest representative wi 

CANTON OHIO eapenenny P 


Fifteen branch warehouses be put in touch with you upon request. 
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Equip With Ev-EIL-Eth 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


A Shade Adjuster of the highest order, that will 
give a high degree of satisfaction hitherto un- 
known. 

As you use it, instead of being disappointed, you 
will be well pleased because of its superior quali- 
ties and easy operation. 

The above are very broad statements; especially 
so in view of the many failures in Shade Adjust- 
ers of the past. Broad as these statements are, 
we feel justified in making them not only because 
of our own experience with this new Adjuster, but 
because of what others, who are qualified to judge, 
say of it. 

In connection with this Adjuster, the shade and 
shade-rollers are exactly the same as generally 
used, the operation of which is well known to 
everyone. 

The adjustments of the shade-carrying roller at 
various points along the window are actually more 
simple than the now well-known adjustment of 
the shade itself. No hitching on to wall or casing 
is necessary. 

No arrangement of shade and roller has ever 
made the control of light and ventilation so sim- 
ple and so complete. 

The vital parts have a large reserve of strength, 
making a very strong and durable window equip- 
ment at less than one-half the cost of the Vene- 
tian Blind. 


Further information will be sent upon request. 


EVELETH MFG. CO. 


11 Ashland Ave. River Forest, Ill. 
(Two miles west of Chicago city limits) 
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Manufacturers of Weather Strip Specialties and Shade adtibestess 











Completed Building 


Principal’s office 
Nurse’s room 


Original Building 


Native limestone. ...outside walls....Native limestone 

Brick and tile....... BIBS WENA S 5. os ckeescceve Brick 
Steel, concrete, corridors, floors 

Native limestone. .:.outside walls....Native limestone 

Brick and tile....... WABIGG WAN 656545084 60608 Brick 
Steel, concrete, corridors, floors 

and gypsum...... ONG StAIWAVS 666 cis cess Wood 

Number of Classrooms 

Twelve Eight 
Other Rooms 

Auditorium ; None 


Principal’s office 
Nurse’s room 
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PLOT PLAN, AUDUBON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
A. S. Nibecker, Jr., Architect, Los Angeles, California 


(Concluded from Page 154) 

As a final step in this record-breaking 
achievement, photographs of the buildings, to- 
gether with airplane views, were made and 
filed. A special file of airplane views is kept to 
show, at a glance, the building in its relation 
to adjacent structures and near-by streets. 


REMODELING AND EXPANSION 
OF A GRADE BUILDING 


(Continued from Page 81) 


rooms, but they will not be purchased until the 
rooms will be required for class purposes. 
Neither blackboards nor unit ventilators have 
been placed in these rooms. A material saving 
in interest is made by not investing capital in 
these items until they will be needed. A prin- 
cipal’s office and two toilet rooms also are 
located on this floor. 

A complete new heating and ventilating sys- 
tem has been installed. Heat is supplied by a 
steel boiler through a vacuum, vapor system. 


Fresh air is supplied to each classroom by unit 
ventilators. Uniform temperature is maintained 
by thermostatic control. 

A comparison between the completed and 
original buildings is exhibited in the accom- 
panying table. 

The total cost for the remodeling of the old 
building, the erection of the addition, and the 
installation of a modern heating and ventilating 
system was $64,916.85. 

In planning this improvement it was desir- 
able to determine what the maximum pupil en- 
rollment of the school would be when its con- 
tributing district will be completely occupied 
with residences. The forecasting of this enroll- 
ment presented an interesting administrative 
problem. The district is growing steadily, but is 
naturally delimited by the existence of a steep 
hill on its north side so far removed that, if the 
top of the hill ever becomes settled, a new 
school building will be required. On the west 
is the campus of the state agricultural college, 


Teacher's restroom None 

Library None 

Twelve cloakrooms and wardrobes None 
Toilets 

Two girls’ One girls’ 

Two boys’ One boys’ 


Corridor Display Cases 
Four None 
Heating System 
Vacuum vapor Single pipe, steam 
Ventilation 


Mechanical-unit Window 
Heat Control 
Thermostatic None 
Capacity 
480 em. 320 pupils 


and on the « east a s rallroed right of way just be- 
yond which is an abandoned river bed. On the 
south is another district served by an adequate 
building. 

A careful count was made of the number of 
residences in the district. This number was di- 
vided into the number of children from the dis- 
trict who are eligible to attend the kindergarten 
and grades 1 to 6 inclusive. The number of 
vacant lots suitable for homes was then de- 
termined. This number was added to the num- 
ber of residences, and the sum was multiplied 
by the quotient obtained by the above division. 
The product thus obtained is the probable max- 
imum number of children who will ever be 

(Concluded on Page 158) 
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THE VISIBLE 


suggests the invisible 


Your school and its equipment are the out- 
ward evidences of the spirit and progressive- 
ness within. The equipment must be more 
than merely adequate for the present — it 
must be a reliable and permanent part of 
the school itself, and indicative of its ideals. 













Medart equipment is modern in construc- 
tion, built to last; designed to truly portray 
the ambition and vision of the school within. 





Medart Steel Lockers have ever been ac- 
cepted as the standard equipment for schools. 
The widest range of types and sizes —a 
aN locker for every need. Locker Catalog L-1. 


mo 8 CF =m Sv te 
™ 









; Medart Steel Cabinets provide the 

n greatest amount of storage in the 

: least space. A size and type for Medart Playground 
| any storage purpose. ee ne 
e escribed in the 

. new Catalog. , 
e 

fe 

of 

. STEEL LOCKERS, STEEL DART 

n E 

: CABINETS, GYMNASIUM (ef Mmenennne See TD 

: oe nea dette 
and PLAYGROUND APPARATUS FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


-. 3530 DeKalb Street Saint Louis, Mo. 
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SEVENTY-FUFTH 


ANNIVERSARY . 


1930 











FUTURE PLUMBING REPAIRS, REPLACEMENTS, AND MAINTENANCE 
BILLS WILL OCCUPY A VERY MODEST PART OF 
YOUR BUDGET IF YOU INSTALL 


oleae 





FIXTURES, VALVES, AND FITTINGS FROM THE START. THE LONG TIME 
ECONOMY OF THESE MATERIALS HAS BEEN TESTED AND 
PROVED IN SCHOOLS THE WORLD OVER 














(Concluded from Page 156) 


enrolled in the Bluemont School. By assigning 
an average of 35 children to each room, the 
assumed future maximum number can be ac- 
commodated in 17 classrooms. This number can 
be provided by building an additional wing on 
the east end of the original building similar in 
size to the one just completed on the west. 





ORIGINAL SECOND FLOOR PLAN 





ORIGINAL FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
BLUEMONT SCHOOL, MANHATTAN, KANSAS 


THE LINWOOD ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
(Continued from Page 76) 
electrical system has been installed for lighting, 
power, and for the operation of the electric-clock 
program system. 

The building has a total capacity of 500 pupils. 
It cost $365,000 for land and equipment, or .465 
per cubic foot. The building alone cost $352,000 
and the equipment cost $13,000. 

The building was designed by Fechheimer & 
Ihorst, architects, of Cincinnati, and the construc- 
tion work was carried out under the general super- 
vision of Mr. Charles W. Handman, business 
manager of the school system. 


Construction Data 


Date contract GWAIGER, 62.660 csccceseis Dec. 12, 1927 
Date building completed................ Sept. 9, 1929 
Site 
MeN oa. 5-3.5.55:015'5. 005/38 Gas Sse 40 400 by 230 ft. 
POMIGINE TPONCRDE 6.5.6.5 0s 3kcceceewsccscunened 400 ft. 
The Building 
MON iy a5ias os Pha e CA Ciena dae een Grade school 
ge a nT nee rrr rrr er 11 
S| Ee ee ere rer ee hee ree Ter oer ee 1 
BS err er ee nr rer ree 2 
NE Aiea 05s 914 dH ERROR TREES 1 
TEE 6455.59. 5 Fb0S (asd LA waa ee a 1 
NE AN a Niy 54,460 Oe OT SSN ASTOR ORE IWS 1 
EE ch ow I AAA Keishi SETS a eR Hale 2 
Auditorium-gymnasium ................. 40 by 60 ft. 
Pi ee ere ee eee re er ree cee eee 27 by 78 ft. 


Construction Material 


ee eer ee eee Modern Italian 


I I 65s 0 40-5 d ¥kws badceres Light-buff brick 
NE I a5 954.5.3.45.0404 S40 eee Stone 
Cents. GE WHE 6s ov skid awtvcoswwsns Concrete 
Corridor and stair finish............. Cement and iron 
CIMSSTOGM TIMID .6.6. ccc ccces Wood floors and finish 
Gymnasium finish ............. Wood floor and finish 
Toilet-room finish..... Cement floor and marble finish 
Mechanical Equipment 
Heating and ventilation.......... Direct-indirect type 
"ROMORBAUIE COMEIGE 655s ic cccccccsicives Automatic 


Electrical equipment....Complete for light and power 
Cost and Pupil Capacity 


Se Ot I Tie kcee seas as cose hNaeeeee $352,000 
oe ee ere ee 13,000 
Te CONS GE DUNG s oi5h 080 86s a0esh eases 365,000 


Bc | re 465 
Pupil capacity 


THE ONE-STORY SCHOOL AT ITS BEST 
(Concluded from Page 79) 


places and stoves is such that they serve at the 
same time for ventilation. 

The cafeteria which is an essential part of this 
school, because of the many children who are 
brought in from the surrounding farming country, 
is fully equipped for serving hot meals at noon. 
It will seat about 200 children, and is operated 
during two noon-lunch periods. 

The corridors are equipped with book lockers. 


THE VALUE OF SUNLIGHT IN CLASSROOMS 


In Birmingham, England, and Birmingham, 
Michigan, a number of tests have been made to 
show the value of ultra-violet light in schoolrooms, 
both places having succeeded remarkably well in 
increasing the scholastic efficiency of the pupils 
through this medium. 

The tests were conducted with two groups of 
children, from 9 to 11 years of age. One of the 
groups was kept in a classroom glazed with ultra- 
violet transmitting glass, while a control class was 
kept in a room with ordinary glass. In Birmingham, 
England, where the test was made under the direc- 
tion of Dr. J. Bell Ferguson, the children under the 
special glass during a period of nine months gained 
more than twice as much in weight as did those 
deprived of the sun’s ultra-violet light by ordinary 
window glass. The scholastic rating of the class was 
much improved and it was found that the absences 
decreased more than 40 per cent. 

In Birmingham, Michigan, tests were made un- 
der the direction of Supt. Clarence Vliet. Careful 
tests were made at the beginning and the end of 
the experimental periods. All children in the ex- 
periment were weighed and measured, and attend- 
ance and absence records were carefully kept. It 
was found that the group in the ultra-violet room 
had a. much better academic record, a better at- 
tendance record, and had gained more on the aver- 
age in height and weight than did the control 
group. 
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PEN windows, drafts, dust-laden and impure air, greatly 
lower your school attendance record. Those absence marks 

can be largely eliminated. No open windows are necessary if 
PeerVent Heating and Ventilating Units are placed in all your 
classrooms. These units are as easy to install in old buildings as 
in new. Each classroom is ventilated individually and only when 
occupied, and all ventilating units ccan be controlled separately 
from a central point. If desired, the PeerTherm thermostatic con- 
trol may be employed for regulating the amount of fresh air pass- 


ing through each radiator. 


PeerVent Units eliminate heavy 
heat losses between central heating 
chambers and the classrooms. There 
are no large apparatus rooms with 
complicated mechanisms and no 
underground ducts or deep base- 
ments. 


PeerVent may be installed in any 
room, hall, lobby, or office with 


outside exposure, in public or semi- 
public buildings, hotels or depart- 
ment stores, etc., where extreme 
conditions for ventilation exist. 


Write for the PeerVent booklet 
containing Heating and Ventilat- 
ing data and many installations of 
PeerVent Units. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 


The Pioneers of Unit Ventilation 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 
Offices in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 


Heating and 


PEER ENT 


Ventilating Units 
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“*HERE’S A 
GOOD BOOK ON 
SEATING 
PROBLEMS” 


OMPLETE data on three 
different types of seats for 
your crowds. 


New! This book is just off the press. It 
consists of 28 pages, covering KNOCK- 
DOWN Bleachers, ADD-A-SEAT Bleachers 
and the Leavitt Stadium Seat, carefully in- 
dexed, with diagrams, to be of the greatest 
possible service to you in solving your seat- 
ing problems. We will gladly send your copy 
on return of the coupon below. 


MADE ONLY BY 


LEAVITT MFG. CO. 


URBANA, ILLINOIS 





TRADE MARK 


Reg. US Patent Offs 
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Send in the coupon— 
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LEAVITT MFG. CO., Dept. SB2, Urbana, Illinois 


Please send me without obligation a copy of “Seating 
Problems.” 
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OVAL“T’ POST 


for better Iron Picket Fences 
| 


OU can now specify Iron Fence in any 

size or weight without Back Bracing. It 
simplifies design, adds beauty and has prac- 
tical advantages you will appreciate. This 
one point typifies the re-engineering of all 
Stewart Fences, the modernization of Iron 
Fence without any sacrifice of its traditional 
fundamentals of design. 


You ought to know of the new Stewart 
structural standard. Let us send you a new 
catalog. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


on 505 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 






Representatives in Principal Cities 





makes Ornamental Gates and both Iron 
Picket & Chain Link Fence 
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Snug, Light and Well 
Ventilated Classrooms 











Schools in All Sizes to Meet 
Every Community Need 






A HIGH SCHOOL IN THE GOTHIC 
STYLE 

The City of New Rochelle, N. Y., has used 
the necessity which arose a few years ago for 
a new high school to establish an important 
civic and educational center. In planning and 
constructing the new high school, the munici- 
pality made use of the opportunity of acquir- 
ing a large plot of ground now known as Mahl- 
sted Lake Park. When the project was first 
broached, the location seemed most unprom- 
ising for building and park purposes, but in the 
hands of competent landscape architects, it has 
been developed into a most attractive school 
site, with a park in the foreground, a school- 
house in the middle distance, and an athletic 
field in the rear. 

The property was one of the few vacant 
spots of any size in the built-up section of New 
Rochelle. It was central for school purposes 
and its purchase enabled the municipality to 
locate a park and playground in a neighbor- 
hood, where these were very much needed. The 
happy combination provides the board of edu- 
cation with a most dignified, useful, and eco- 
nomical location for the new high school. 

The building is placed far back from the nat- 
ural front of the plot, so that it is free from the 
noise of the busy Westchester Parkway, or as it 
is locally called, North Avenue. The approach 
is by means of a formal walk or mall, nearly 
1,000 feet long, between two lakes. These lakes 
were originally old ice ponds and have become 
available for boating and swimming in the sum- 
mer and for skating in the winter. 

The irregular shape of the property at the 
rear, suggested to the architects the develop- 
ment of a triangular plan. The wisdom of this 
choice has been shown by the convenient layout 
of the building, which is such that the gymna- 
siums are readily accessible to the athletic field, 
while the auditorium is accessible to an adjoin- 


HARRIS 








UNIT-BUILT 





SCHOOLS 


Safe-Modern-Economical 


America’s Standard in School Housing 


Harris Schools are designed and manufactured by America’s largest producers of sectional 
buildings, an organization foremost in the Building and building material industry for over 35 
years. Embracing all the requirements of a modern building—proper light distribution, per- 
fect ventilation, sanitation, and safe construction are all an integral part of every Harris School, 


yet they are low in cost. 


Our Standard Designs accommodate 40 to 400 pupils and offer the most satisfactory solution 
of your housing problem in the most economical way. 


FREE BOOK on SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION! 


—beautifully illustrated, showing designs and plans of some of the Schools recently erected 
by Our Experts together with complete Specifications of Materials and Construction of all 


Harris UNIT-BUILT Schools. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


1349-1525 West 35th Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK 


ing street. Both the auditorium and the gymna- 
sium can be used independently of the balance 
of the building. There is ample room for exten- 
sions to be built to the school, which have been 
carefully considered. 

The exterior design of the building was 
chosen because the traditions of the community 
go back to the historic town of Rochelle in 
France, from which the original founders of the 
city came. The triangular form of the plan 
suggested the use of Gothic, and naturally the 
French Gothic was chosen. The style is partic- 
ularly suited to educational buildings and has 
made it possible for the architects to provide a 
most dignified building. While the structure is 
quite monumental in character to be in keeping 
with the scale of its surroundings, it has no 
semblance to a government or religious build- 
ing. It is in all respects a school. 

The exterior walls of the building are of red 
brick, trimmed with carved limestone. The roof 
is covered with variegated green slate in har- 
mony with the color of the walls. The main en- 
trance is emphasized by a massive tower, at the 
top of which are four clock faces. These make 
the tower distinctly useful not only for the 
children, but also for the adults of the com- 
munity. The entrance to the auditorium and 
gymnasiums have been designed and ornament- 
ed in a dignified way so as to make them stand 
out as entrances to important elements of the 
building. 

The natural grades of the property have 
made the use of a lower story or partial base- 
ment necessary. This has been so arranged that 
it is as well lighted as the upper stories. In this 
lower story are all of the shop and workroom 
activities for both boys and girls, together with 
a cafeteria, a kitchen, and liberal storage space. 

The first floor contains classrooms, a series 
of rooms for the commercial department, a 
large central study hall, conference rooms, and 





DETROIT 


other accessories. The office suite adjoins the 
main entrance to the right, and the medical- 
inspection department adjoins it to the left. 
The main floor of the auditorium is reached 
from the corridors of the first floor. This room 
has been finished in a very dignified, restful 
style, in harmony with the exterior of the build- 
ing. A wood-beamed ceiling and high wood 
wainscoting around the walls have been de- 
signed with typical French Gothic details. In- 
cluding the gallery, the room seats 1,300 per- 


Construction Data for New Rochelle High School 


Date Conttact QWAMEG. «6.6.60 6c6scceeed Oct. 1, 1924 
WPGUE COINDIOUNE 6k siishicaeeasccicaresc Spring of 1929 


The Building 


PURGE (05. COING si 6.3.0.00 8510400404500 604 Sbs OSE 21 
RE en ee TI re Tre ee Ne 2 
We 96 i659 54.54. 4:0 5049444 s SONORA AS AO WETS RUE 1 
RY COMMIURINE 656.6403-4405544500 00 been esae de 4 
SE SII 66.5.5 90.54 Sas Aaa StS Sea ee seeen 13 
NMR ose bods a00' 34ssda Ged sadeeseaeNne a 
HGS. GIBAMERDGN, TOG. csi cicesscsecccceseees 1 
REET. 46s 39. 4:5.6 05a 0:05.40.09:0.05'0.44 SHOE SORE 1 
"DN 8 k.6. 006 004800-565405000455 1 
Rey NE 656 4¥-8 5189s KOEN A ROTASARIR KOR 65 by 80 ft. 
UNIS as 90:8. 650156 056 5 4.0.4;000706.0-4:0'566.0 0 ee 
UII 48 6.60 6b dea 6SaK ae Cea ES 50 by 96 ft. 
Design and Construction 
NO TEI voy 355 sccdastesieesdsees French gothic 


Corridor and stair finish....Glazed-brick wainscoting 
with plaster 
Auditorium finish. .Wood-beam ceiling and wainscoting 
slate blackboard and cork bulletin boards 
Classroom finish. ..Plaster walls, wood trim and floors, 
Gymnasium finish. .. Buff-brick walls and maple floors 
Finish of toilet rooms....... Tile floors and wainscots, 
with metal partitions 

Mechanical Equipment 
Type of heating and ventilation. ...Direct radiator and 
unit ventilator type 


WEOG Gl CUNGEEE 6icisé 9 tea civcinseen Automatic 

RCICICN! COUMMIINE 66s ciccscescvscscsacen Complete 

Plumbing and sanitary equipment............ Modern 
Cost and Pupil Capacity 

RE eT Sere er $820,000 

CORE BOE CURING Oe iaic cc ctccssesese vsecsews 39 cents 

ROU WUE CHING ii hss ccsedeccctccveccedvess 1,592 


Total capacity of auditorium.................6. 1,320 
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HIGH SCHOOL 


(with auditorium and 
gymnasium) 5100 
square feet of ra- 


diation 


coal “a 25 


Dunham Differential Heating System 


GRADE SCHOOL 


(no auditorium, no 
gymnasium) 3200 


The High diation 
School 


Superintendent says... 


square feet of ra- 


coal an 25 


Ordinary steam heating system 


“The Dunham Differential Heating 
System has exceeded all our ex- 


pectatio nS.” 


The Dunham Differential 
Vacuum Heating System 
and individual parts of 
the apparatus used in 
that system are fully pro- 
tected by United States 
Patents Nos. 1,644,114, 
1,706,401 and 1,727,965 
and Canadian Patents 
Nos. 282,193, 282,194, 
and 282,195. Additional 
patents in the United 
States, Canada and for- 
eign countries are now 
pending. 


sons. It has a fully equipped stage suitable for 
lecture and dramatic purposes. The necessary 
dressing rooms and a motion-picture booth are 
a part of the equipment. The auditorium may 
be used without any reference whatever to the 
balance of the building and serves various com- 
munity purposes. 

On the side of the building opposite the audi- 
torium are located the gymnasiums. The large 
room for the boys measures 65 by 80 feet, and 
the smaller one for the girls measures 35 by 60 
feet. The rooms are finished with buff-brick 
walls and are fully equipped with apparatus 
considered necessary for present-day secon- 
dary-school programs. Lockers and showers, as 
well as space for instructors, are provided. The 
gymnasiums may be used independently of the 
balance of the building and are directly acces- 
sible from the athletic field. 

On the second floor of the classroom section 
of the building there are standard classrooms, 
a large library, three suites of laboratories, and 
other special rooms for instructional purposes. 


ECONOMY IN ELEMENTARY - 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


(Concluded from Page 44) 
the platoon system. It contains offices for the 
principal and the nurse, a teachers’ room, a 
small auditorium; a gymnasium for boys — 40 
by 60 ft.— seating 500 on occasions; a stage 
or girls’ gymnasium — 26 by 40 ft., lockers and 
showers for boys and girls; a kindergarten, a 
library; rooms for music, art, nature study, 
cooking, sewing, and manual training; and four 
standard classrooms. The building is capable of 
extension to double the present capacity of 450. 
The building is of fireproof construction 
throughout, except the doors and windows. Both 
Miller wardrobes and corridor lockers are used 

for the storing of the pupils’ wraps. 


C.A. DUNHAM CO. 


Dunham Building 
450 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


Over 80 branch offices in the United States and 
Canada bring Dunham Service as close to you as 
your telephone. Consult your local directory. 
Dunham engineers are at your service with com- 
plete and authoritative data on improved heating 
to meet your individual requirements. 
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A total of 59.3 per cent of the floor area of 
the building inside the outer face of the exterior 
walls is used for educational purposes. The total 
cost of the building, exclusive of movable furni- 
ture, was $172,254.90; the cubic contents 544,- 
597, or 31.2 cents per cubic foot. 


THE ISSUANCE OF SCHOOL 
~ BONDS IN SMALL TOWNS 
(Concluded from Page 50) 
paid by the district in the price quoted on the 
bonds. 

There is an added advantage in selling an ap- 
proved issue of bonds. Few bond dealers like to 
gamble on future conditions and will generally 
deal on a very narrow margin when the issue is 
almost immediately ready for delivery and re- 
sale to clients. When an unapproved issue of 
bonds is bought, there is usually a delay in the 
delivery while legality is being checked. The 
conservative banker makes provisions for un- 
forseen contingencies in this case. He must also 
figure a larger margin of profit to compensate 
him for loss of other deals which he must forego 
through the committment and earmarking of 
this particular capital. 

At best the issuance of school bonds is in- 
tricate and technical, and a surprising number 
of issues have to be resubmitted to the voters 
with consequent expense to the district and 
embarrassment to the officials. It, therefore, be- 
hooves governing bodies to check and recheck 
each step taken as a preliminary to the flotation 
of bonds. 


SANITARY CONVENIENCES 
IN SCHOOLS 
(Continued from Page 56) 
and dictates of our teachings. I had better look 
into this.” (School 17.) Several others were 
much surprised at the poor showings made in 
their schools. 
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Panelboards are safe 


If we concede that the washing of hands after 
using the toilet is an essential part of our atti- 
tude toward cleanliness, etc., then certainly our 
teachings in this direction do not function 
overly well. 

Of course, let us not forget that the absence 
of soap and towels has an important bearing 
upon the matter. Observation showed many 
times that either or both accessories were miss- 
ing. In two schools, Nos. 3 and 27, the lava- 
tories were not in the toilets but in corridors; 
in this case one might expect a slump in hand- 
washing—which is true here. But what about 
many of the other schools where unsatisfactory 
conditions exist with facilities for washing 
directly at hand? 

Not to moralize too much, it would seem as 
if school authorities might well check up on the 
practice of applying in the school the preach- 
ments made in the direction of personal clean- 
liness. 

It is also interesting to note that hand wash- 
ing is not practiced as much in the elementary 
schools as in the high schools, which might also 
be expected. Therefore, it may be a good thing 
to “catch them young”’ in this respect. 


Number of Lavatories Required 


At this point it will be found that the data 
submitted in Table III is of no significance in 
determining the number of lavatories required 
unless we are willing to accept the figures of 
columns 57 and 78 as satisfactory. The writer 
cannot concede this; rather will it be necessary 
to accord hand-washing facilities for every in- 
dividual who uses the toilet. Therefore, columns 
63, 64, 66, 84, 85, and 87 are the proper ones 
to use, and upon which it is better and safer 
to base conclusions than any others. 

But like most other factors, corrections must 


be made, and intruding elements evaluated. For 
(Continued on Page 164) 
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cleaner, one institution ar- 
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| floor in one room was 
| scrubbed with the material 
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| other half wascleaned with 
| a mild solution of Oakite. 
| When dry, the Oakite 
treated area showed bright 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


and clean in marked contrast to the other 
portion. No dingy film remained. 


On your floors, too, Oakite’s emulsifying action 
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(Continued from Page 162) 


example, the time element must be considered. 
If we make no allowances for hairdressing, 
“making up” of the modern girl, etc., (by 
removing the mirrors from above the lava- 
tories), then a time allowance of 40 seconds 
per person per lavatory is ample for purposes 
of cleanliness. This means, therefore, that 
allowing three minutes net use, at peak loads as 
previously defined, in the high-school, each lava- 
tory would serve at least five persons. For the 
elementary schools a slightly greater number 
may be counted upon, for the average youngster 
is not given to extreme cleanliness, even if he 
is committed to “washing behind his ears.” 

On these assumptions, and using available 
material of Table III, it appears that in the 
high school the boys’ toilet rooms should 
contain one lavatory for every two fixtures, for 
enrollment up to 400. Beyond 400 enrolled the 
ratio may be 2:5. This assumes, as stated be- 
fore, that everyone using the toilet will also use 
a lavatory on a 40-second time use; the users 
have been taken from columns 55 and 56. In 
most cases the ratio stated will “fill the bill.” 

For the girls’ toilets a parallel reasoning 
appears to call for one lavatory for each two 
toilet fixtures all the way through. This again 
refers to the high school. Practically the 
differential ratio for boys’ lavatories may not 
be necessary, but the evidence submitted points 
in this direction. 

In the elementary schools the situation is 
somewhat different, due to the time differential 
introduced by the recess period, with its longer 
duration. The consensus of opinion among 
numerous administrators is that a time period 
of approximately 9 minutes out of a 15-minute 
recess may be counted upon as the total avail- 
able for toilet-room use. If we utilize this factor 
and allow a 40-second use interval and utilize 
the figures of columns 76, 77, and 81, we will 
get a ratio of close to one lavatory to each two 
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toilet fixtures for both sexes. Except in a few 
cases for boys in the smaller schools, this ratio 
will permit every pupil to use the lavatories as 
indicated previously. Of course, these judgments 
are partly based upon consensus of opinion, 
and may therefore not have the same weight 
as if only objective data were used. 


Type of Fixtures 


The problem of proper heights of lavatories 
and toilet fixtures is one which has also in- 
truded itself. There is no doubt that the 
“standard” height of 31 inches for lavatories 
of the pedestal type, as recommended in one 
of the bulletins of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce (Simplified Practice, No. 52) is too 
high for most school children. Observation has 
shown this, as few children can reach the lava- 
tory basin without having to raise the arms 
upward at the elbows. A correct posture at the 
lavatory precludes this. 

Although no great accuracy is implied in the 
following observations and measurements, it 
appears as if for the elementary grades, one to 
six, a median height of 25 inches will serve 
much better than the customary height of 30 
inches (for adults). For the junior high school 
a height of 27 inches seems about right, while 
for senior-high-school pupils 29 or 30 inches 
will suffice. (Taken from anatomical tables.) 

The seating of closets also leaves much to be 
desired, nearly all being too high and adapted 
to the needs of adults. Without going into the 
matter very fully, there are physiological 
reasons which make it necessary, in order to aid 
in a natural defecation, that the knees be 
slightly elevated and the feet rest on the floor, 
while in a sitting position. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that expulsion is in part due to 
the increased reflex peristaltic action of the 
sigmoid flexure and rectum and the more or 
less voluntary action of the abdominal muscles. 
Any tension, therefore, muscular or nervous, 








which detracts from or dissipates the required 
nervous tension necessary for the mechanism of 
defecation is to be considered as undesirable 
if not detrimental at times. Therefore the posi- 
tion indicated is to be considered as proper. 
That this condition is not always possible is 
due to improper heights of toilet seats—nearly 
always too high. In some cases a “‘junior” height 
is used, but in the kindergarten only, as a rule. 
It was not found possible to carry out any 
measurements in the above directions, but we 
have available some very pertinent data by 
Bennett (School Posture and Seating, H. E. 
Bennett, Ginn and Company) as well as 
excellent anatomical tables which will give us 
some material for judging correct toilet-seat 
heights. These are: close to 9% inches for 
kindergartens; 11 inches for the elementary 
school; about 13 inches and 14% inches for 
junior and senior high schools respectively. The 
“standard” height for toilet seats is about 16 
inches. It therefore seems quite timely to call 
attention to these various factors. Corrections 
made in accordance with these findings are 
probably not possible now but may come later. 


In Conclusion 


But the problems are all quite complex, and 
no great exactness is possible nor called for in 
the very nature of the whole investigation. The 
writer admits that it took some courage to in- 
vade this field of research. 

The following is a resume of findings: 

1. No objective data on the use of sanitary 
conveniences was available nor found in the 
literature at hand. 

2. Such data was secured through the ques- 
tionnaire method, calling for as great an objec- 
tivity as possible. 

3. The limitations of the method used and 
the data secured are recognized and no great 
accuracy is intended nor called for. 

(Concluded on Page 166) 
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(Concluded from Page 164) 

4. Subjective judgments were used as little 
as possible and only to clarify the situation and 
bring it into the realm of practicality. 

5. It is shown that the type and number of 
toilet fixtures and lavatories installed are not 
often in accord with either demands or 
necessity. 

6. The following minimum ratios of toilet 
fixtures to total enrollment appear to be of 
essence. 

A. In High Schools 

I. Two toilet fixtures for each 55 pupils en- 
rolled or major fraction (boys). 

II. The ratio of urinals to closets as 5:3. 

III. One closet for every 40 pupils enrolled 
or major fraction (girls). 

B. In Elementary and Junior 
High Schools 

1. Two toilet fixtures for each 35 pupils en- 
rolled or major fraction (boys). 

II. The ratio of urinals to closets as 2:1. 

Ill. One closet for each 25 pupils enrolled 
or major fraction (girls). 

7. The following minimum ratio of lava- 
tories to total enrollment appear satisfactory: 


A. In High Schools 

I. In boys’ toilet rooms — one lavatory for 
every two toilet fixtures, for enrollment up 
to 400. 

II. For enrollments in excess of 400 to ratio 
may be diminished to 2:5. 

III. For girls’ toilet rooms—one lavatory for 
every two toilet fixtures. 

B. In Elementary and Junior 
High Schools 

I. In boys’ toilet rooms—one lavatory for 
every two toilet fixtures for all sizes of schools. 

IT. For girls’ toilet rooms—one lavatory for 
every two toilet fixtures. 
- 8. The use of lavatories is often restricted 
by an undue use of mirrors suspended above 
tiem. A replacement of mirrors elsewhere will 
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“release” a lavatory for legitimate use. 

9. Lavatories should be placed in toilet 
rooms. Those in corridors or other spaces are to 
be considered supplementary. 

10. The sizes and heights of lavatories, 
toilets, and urinals are not in accordance with 
the best physiological considerations on this 
subject, nor are they in accord with practice, as 
shown by observation. Some attempt at correc- 
tions is in order. 

11. The absence of soap and paper towels 
nearly always restricts the use of lavatories. 
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12. The study shows a marked discrepancy 
between the use of toilet fixtures and the use 
of lavatories. A better “functional” aspect of 
the principles of personal cleanliness and 
hygiene is evidently called for. 

13. These findings are offered as a small 
contribution to those whose business brings 
them into contact with similar problems, on 
the basis of some desirable objectivity; as a 
cross section of Wisconsin practice in supply- 
ing equipment and the knowledge that the data 
has definite limitations of reliability. 





QUEENS CONTINUATION AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, LONG ISLAND CITY, 
BOROUGH OF QUEENS, NEW YORK CITY 
Walter C. Martin, Architect, New York City 
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Aschite cts, 


Trustees, Superintendents 


rincipals - + « Should 
all be familiar with this book / 


F all rooms where the air should be clean and healthful, 
independent of out-door heat or cold or noise or dust, 
a classroom should come first! 


Modern engineering has brought relief and contentment, 
through Sturtevant Unit Heater-Ventilators, to the occupants 
of rooms that were once stuffy, overheated or underheated. 
Classroom air conditions are now made constant and 
controllable. Air is always changing. Drafts are done away 
with. Uneven heating is overcome. 


Many actual photographs of Unit Heater-Ventilators in 
schools of different sizes . . . in different localities . . . are 
found in our Catalog 361. May we mail YOU a copy? 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. « Camden, N. J. « Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario “ Hyde Park, Mass. ~*~ Sturtevant, Wis. 


Branch Offices at: Atlanta: Boston; Buffalo; Camden: Charlotte; Chicago; Cincinnati; 

Cleveland; Dallas; Denver: Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; 

Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland; Rochester; 

St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D.C. » Canadian Offices at: Toronto; 

Montreal and Galt. ~ Canadian Representative; Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 
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| FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Victor 


xperience 





makes ‘‘Music in the Air’’ 
educationally significant 


HEcreation ofthenew Victor Radio-Electrola 

truly marks a red-letter day in school music 
work. For this amazing instrument is literally 
the climax of Victor’s more than 19 years’ in- 
timate co-operation with music educators. 
With it, for the first time, the teacher can “cash 
in” on her past effort in musical appreciation 
as never before—through the glorious new 
musical medium of radio! Only Victor, always 
in the van in educational theory and practise, 
with its great list of educational recordings, could 
make this revolutionary step possible! 


The new Victor Radio-Electrola, reproducing 
both radio and Victor Records electrically, 
enables you to PREPARE for the program 
over the air in advance—to PARTICIPATE 
in the radio concert with absolute realism, 
and, again with the Victor Records, to make 


each selection a PERMANENT part of the . 


pupil’s consciousness. 


Utilize radio music as a real educational me- 
dium this winter. There is much worth while 
on the air, and new programs for the children 
are being planned. Victor Records cover the 
entire range of music, PROPERLY PRESENT- 
ED. Put a Victor Radio-Electrola in your 
classroom NOW! 


The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE DIVISION 
RCA-VICTOR COMPANY, INC. 
Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 








A MODERN EQUIPPING 
SERVICE FOR THE 
SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 


Through its Educational Divi- 
sion the National Theatre Supply 
Company provides a _ complete 
service for the school auditorium. 
Every phase of projection and 
stage equipping, from its adequate 
provision in the original plans to 
final installation, is expertly and 
economically supervised. Thirty 
completely staffed branches — one 
in every principal city of the 
United States — bring this com- 
plete equipping service immediate- 
ly within the easy reach of every 
American school. National projec- 
tion experts are always ready to 
confer with the school architect as 
he plans for stage and projection 
equipment and to help the school 
administrator select the equipment 
that will give him the best results 
at a minimum cost. 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 


Auditorium and Stage Equipment 


Motion Picture Projection 
Equipment 


The Heights High 
School Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is dis- 
tingushed by the excel- 
lence and completeness 
of its appointments, and 
by the truly fine enter- 
tainment it affords its 
pupils and community 
friends in well project- 
ed motion pictures. The 
projection booth was 
equipped through the 
Educational Division of 
National Theatre Sup- 
ply Company. It’s atyp- 
ical NATIONAL job. 


Every 

School 
Administrator 
should have 
this booklet 


A new booklet, “Mo- 
tion Pictures for the 
School Auditorium,” is 
ready. A practical hand- 
book of good projection 
considered in relation 





to the various problems | 


presented bythe school 


auditorium. A copy { 


should be in the hands 
of every school admin- 
istrator. Write for yours 
today—it’s free! 














— EDUCATIONAL DIVISION — 
NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY COMPANY 


624 S. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago 


I will be glad to receive a cory of the new free booklet, ‘Motion Pictures for the 


School Auditorium. 
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VISUAL Teaching 


is not forgotten 


Vitally important subjects are frequently hard to grasp 
from words or books. But—translated into vision, 
through the medium of motion pictures, they leave 


impressions that are not forgotten. 


Thus—the hard to describe division of a microscopic 
cell becomes visible and of intense interest to the entire 
class. The importance of proper hygiene is easily driven 
home, famous cities and equally famous foreign lands 
and places parade before the eye—turn description 


into reality. 


The DeVry School Films, in both narrow and standard 
widths, have all been edited by trained specialists in 


our leading universities. 


operation. 








DeVry motion pictures have assumed leadership in 
visual instruction. Throughout the land, in colleges and 
schools of every size, they are chosen by educators as 
providing better projection and greater simplicity of 


For Classroom Use: 


Type “G” 16 mm. Pro- 
jector—simple—compact, 
$105.00 with case. Also 
Type “B” 16 mm. Projec- 
tor, $55.00. 





For Both 


erate, 82 


For description of exclusive features and full details 
mail the coupon below. 


QRS-DeVRY CORPORATION 


New York 


and school films. 
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r 


Auditorium and 
lassroom 
The famous DeVry 
Type “E” 35 mm. 
Projector—light in 
weight—self-con- 
tained—easy to 
7S to op- 


333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


QRS-DeVRY CORPORATION—Dept. U-1 ’ 
333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen—Please send me descriptive literature and information on the DeVry Projector 
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(Established 1900) 


San Francisco 





THE SECOND COMMON-BRICK 
SCHOOL COMPETITION 


(Concluded from Page 67) 


The Halesite School 


Honorable mention in Class A was awarded 
to the Halesite Public School, locater on Bay 
Avenue, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. This building 
which was completed in August, 1929, derives 
its name from Nathan Hale because of the fact 
that Hale was captured by the British near the 
present structure. The building is planned in 
the Colonial style and is one of six schools in 


the community. It provides educational needs 


for small children in the middle and lower 
grades only. 

The exterior walls of the building are faced 
with common brick in variegated colors. Solid- 
brick construction is used wherever concen- 
trated loads occur. The walls are backed with 
header-backer tile. The interior walls are also 
of tile. The floor construction consists of steel 
girders, with wood floor beams. The gable walls 
of the main building are carried on steel girders 
in the ceiling of the first floor. The two rear 
classrooms have a flat roof. 

The building was planned by Messrs. A. B. 
Sammis and Frank T. Cornell, associated archi- 
tects, of New York City. 


The Fairchild School 


The Fairchild School, which was awarded 
honorable mention in Class A, is located seven 
miles south of the city of Stockton, Calif. It is a 
rural elementary school and is a part of the San 
Joaquin county school system. 

All exterior and interior partitions are of 
solid common brick. The outside walls are 9 in. 
thick and are reinforced with 12-in. thick piers 
between the large windows and 12-in. pilasters 
on the long rear wall. The bond is a plain run- 
ning bond, with every sixth course a heading 








course. The joints vary from % in. to % in. 
thick and are rough cut. 

The exterior is painted with a light-cream 
lime wash. The tile roof is largely of russet, tan, 
and orange-colored tiles. The sash are painted 
a Venetian red. The terra-cotta trim around the 
entrance is in varying tones of burnt ochre and 
brown sienna, which harmonizes well with the 
roof colors. The lamps at the entrance are of 
copper in a green antique finish. 
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The corridor floors are of cement and the cor- 
ridor walls are of brick, laid very smoothly and 
carefully and left exposed and cleaned down. 
The classroom floors are of maple, and the in- 
terior walls of the classrooms and other educa- 
tional space are plastered directly on the brick. 

The contract price of the building was 
$15,630. 

The architect was Mr. Victor Galbraith, of 
Stockton. 
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ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, YONKERS, NEW YORK 
G. Howard Chamberlin, Architect, Yonkers, New York 
(Anthony Fairbrook, Associate Architect) 
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The Psychology of iin 


By Fowler D. Brooks. Cloth, 629 pages. Price, 
$3. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 


Much has been written on the psychology of 
adolescence since the publication of G. Stanley 
Hall’s “Adolescence” in 1904. In “The Psychology 
of Adolescence,” Fowler D. Brooks, associate pro- 
fessor of education at Johns Hopkins University, 
has presented a summary of the latest experimental 
findings in this vast field. It is not, however, a mere 
summary. Professor Brooks sets himself the. task 
“of describing adolescent nature, growth, and de- 
velopment, so as to facilitate both reliable predic- 
tion and suitable guidance and control of behavior 
during the teens” (Preface). The volume has de- 
veloped in connection with courses on The Psychol- 
ogy of Adolescence offered by the author. The con- 
tents of the book have been influenced by the dis- 
cussions and conferences of hundreds of college 
students, high-school teachers, and high-school prin- 
cipals who attended the author’s classes at Johns 
Hopkins University and at the summer session at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Professor Brooks assumes the general viewpoint, 
which the facts seem to force on our acceptance, 
“that development is a continuous function through- 
out childhood and into and through adolescence; 
that the youth normally does not break with 
his past; that, in fact, the roots of his present 
nature lie deeply imbedded in his past” (Preface). 
The method employed in the elaboration of this 
viewpoint is the so-called objective method. From 
a mass of data provided by his own experimental 
researches and the experimental studies of others, 
the author endeavors to substantiate his contention, 
selecting for discussion the aspects of the question 
which he considers most important. 

Beginning with physical development, Professor 
Brooks carries the reader through the problems of 
mental growth, of the individual and social tenden- 
cies of adolescents, of their emotional life, of learn- 
ing and forgetting, and of adolescent interests. Un- 
like some writers on the same subject, who fail to 
consider the whole complexity of human nature, 
the author takes into account the moral and relig- 
ious development of adolescents and devotes sev- 
eral chapters to adolescent personality and its 
problems. He discusses the disturbances of adoles- 
cent personality and closes the volume with prac- 
tical suggestions as to the hygiene of adolescents 
and the necessity of wise guidance and control of 
adolescent conduct. Copious references at the end 
of every chapter together with problems for further 
discussion will serve to stimulate the interested 
reader to purchase the question and to weigh the 
conclusions of the author in the scale of their own 
experience. This point should be of particular value 
to the teacher of the high-school student and should 
prevent his being merely a passive acceptor of the 
theories and conclusions of others. . 

Statistics, as everyone knows, demand interpreta- 
tion. And the interpretation will depend largely on 
the views and convictions of those who interpret. 
Professor Brooks seemed to have had this in mind. 
He displays commendable restraint in the infer- 
ences he suggests from the data presented and ex- 
ercises considerable care in not overestimating the 
value of statistical observations and in avoiding 
conclusions not warranted by the data. Whenever 
questions are mooted and opinions diverge, he pre- 
sents the arguments briefly, refutes those which he 
considers false or untenable, but does not force his 
own views. 

For the parent and the teacher the practical sug- 
gestions, richly scattered throughout the volume, 
will be of undoubted assistance in guiding adoles- 
cents through the period of life so far-reaching in 
its consequences for good or ill in maturity. Con- 
trol and guidance are required. Professor Brooks is 
no advocate of the easy pedagogy of allowing in- 
stincts and tendencies and drives free play. He 
insists on a stiff regime of self-control and self- 
direction under the wise control and guidance of 
adults. “Through them,” he tells us, “the wisdom 
and experience of maturity may be effectively 
available to the inexperienced and immature so as 
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to avoid many needless pitfalls” -. 8). 

As we said before, interpretation of experimental 
evidence and statistical data depends on the philo- 
sophical outlook on life entertained by the reader. 
In fairness to Professor Brooks be it said that he 
does not intend to set up a philosophy or psychol- 
ogy of education. Yet a background of sound psy- 
chology and philosophy is a necessary prerequisite 
for a correct understanding of data and for their 
proper application. We do not agree with some of 
the principles expressed or implied in the book. For 
instance, when Professor Brooks asserts that ‘“‘Pre- 
paring individuals to meet adequately the circum- 
stances of life has long been regarded as the im- 
portant aim of education” (p. 4); and when, fur- 
thermore, he suggests as a means to the end “‘adap- 
tation through suitable development and effective 
integration of the various physical, mental, and 
other functions” (pp. 4-5); we have an illustration 
of the necessity of a clear statement of the mean- 
ing of things. Evidently, everything depends on the 
meaning of human nature and the meaning of its 
various powers and the meaning of the goal to be 
reached. In the chapter on Learning and Forgetting, 
we have every reason to question the principles 
advanced. We cannot accept the statement that the 
development of the sensitivity, conductivity, modi- 
fiability of the nervous system comprises all the 
elements that “make possible man’s learning” (p. 
243). Taking into account all the pertinent factors 
and reasoning logically about them, we are forced 
to reject any philosophy which makes of man a 
purely material something. Nor do we accept Pro- 
fessor Thorndike’s laws of learning, which are in- 
troduced by the author, as adequate, since they 
presuppose that learning is a function of the nerv- 
ous system. Presuppositions such as these break 
down because they fail to account for all intellec- 
tual forms of learning. The refusal to accept the 
proved fact that man possesses spiritual powers, 
which can be developed and require development, 
has vitiated much of the modern psychology of 
education. To stigmatize the philosophy which con- 
siders all the facts about human nature as “aca- 
demic,” may be an indulgent gesture, but is not a 
conviction of falsity. 

In like manner there is room for misunderstand- 
ing in the chapter on Moral and Religious Develop- 
ment. We agree with the author that both are very 
important and absolutely necessary. We agree with 
him when he writes: “Morality is not simply a reg- 
ulation of social relations” (p. 313). But when he 
declares that “we are insisting that moral character 
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involves not only behavior for the common good, 
but also those conditions in the organism which in- 
cline him thus to act of his own accord (without 
external compulsion)” (p. 314), we look in vain 
for a definite exposition of what morality really is 
and on what it is based. We have similar reasons to 
disagree with other statements made by the author 
in the same chapter and in other chapters. But it 
is not necessary to labor the point farther. There 
is so much that is worthy, in a practical sense, in 
The Psychology of Adolescence; so much that can 
be accepted for the guidance of adolescents, that 
we introduce the note of disagreement with a cer- 
tain amount of reluctance. In the light of a sound 
psychology and a sound philosophy of human na- 
ture, the practical conclusions and suggestion made 
by the author would gain in breadth and meaning 
and sureness of direction. Without such a sound 
psychology and philosophy, some of the principles 
and conclusions are erroneous and misleading. 


Instructional Tests in Biology for Junior and Senior 
High Schools 


By J. G. Blaisdell. Paper. Price, 32 cents. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

This book provides 25 weekly tests to assist stu- 
dents and teachers in appraising each successive 
week’s accomplishments in the realm of biology. It 
is interesting to note that many of the tests in this 
book are based on fundamentally erroneous peda- 
gogical principles which anybody grounded in psy- 
chology and especially a biologist should not be 
guilty of. 

It is a commonplace of psychology that iteration 
and reiteration, together with the length of time 
such iteration and reiteration takes place, is a 
decided determinant of what is impressed upon the 
memory. Therefore, no matter how much the true- 
false type of test may have acquired popularity, 
such a test is in itself erroneous. The printed word 
makes a very much deeper impression upon a child’s 
mind, especially when it is tied up with an entire 
sentence in such a test. Such an impression cannot 
possibly be offset by a momentary flash of one or 
two words which correct the statements made in 
a sentence. Thus, the boy or girl is constantly 
strengthening his or her memory of errors rather 
than of truths when he or she tries to answer a 
false “test” statement. As an example, in the present 
tests the following sentence occurs: “Symbiosis is 
the harmful relation of two organisms living to- 
gether as do the ants and aphids.” This sentence is 
much more likely to stick in the mind of the pupil 
than is the simple answer “not true” represented 
by the single letter “N.” The reviewer is of the 
opinion that there is harm in making positively 
erroneous statements in print and placing these 
in front of the adolescent boy and girl in the hope 
that they will profit by the reading of this error. 

Aside from the foregoing, Mr. Blaisdell’s tests 
contain a great deal of material and the author has 
undoubtedy spent a great deal of time in perfecting 
the scheme. The arrangement is all that could be 
asked of it and should prove both interesting and 
useful.—E. J. M. 


Borrowing Money for the Public Schools 


By H. R. Halsey. Cloth, 127 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Published by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

Literature dealing with the subject of school 
finances has increased in volume in recent years. 
In recognition of the importance of the subject, 
better studies are being devised. When it is found 
that school systems here and there are embarrassed 
because of a shortage of funds, it also develops 
that there have been lapses and errors in the past 
in the management of school finances. 

Either the laws dealing with school support have 
been defective or else the school administrators 
have failed in timely action on prospective needs. 
Then, too, it must be said that some public expendi- 
tures have been carried along on an extravagant 
basis. 

The author, Professor Henry Rowland Halsey, 
approaches the subject with the thought in mind 
that school-bond issues have failed because of 
resistance on the part of the taxpayer to an in- 
crease in the public debt. He brings out the econ- 
omic considerations involved in the borrowing 
mania. This applies to general municipal projects 
rather than to the expenditures engaged in for the 
schools. 

(Continued on Page 172) 
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Filmo 57-E School Projector in use in typical pri- 
mary grade schoolroom, projecting movies as part 


of a physical geography lesson. 


e e 
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t Filmo School Projector and Filmo _ its quiet operation is due not alone to 
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: American colleges and Universities. In to wear of its materials. Set up and in 
y every phase of the higher educational operation in but a moment, it requires 
E program, Filmo has proved its worth __ no further attention until the theater- 
: over and over again for these progres- _ clear, flickerless pictures it projects are 
e sive institutions. completed. 
nd 
And for every college or university The two-year factory guarantee is an 

™ there are dozens of American grade, indication of Filmo quality, but the Special Filmo 57-E School Projector. 250 watt, 
ni- high,and private schools enjoying the years and years of efficient service it pi = incueaean alae 
ool full measure of Filmo’s precisionand _ will render are the fullest measure of shutter. With case $205. Other models $190 up. 
a world-famous dependability. . its excellence, 
' There is no secret in Filmo success. Send coupon today for literature on | Bale paren 
7 Quickly evident to the most unprac- Filmo in Schools and Colleges, and | 1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
as ticed eye is the superiority of Filmo for details on the extensive educa- | SeuSeine meme sanEn” Sines 
~ds. . Schools and Colleges” and details on 
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FILMO SCHOOL PROJECTOR 


NEW YORK HOLLYWOOD LONDON 





(B. & H. CO., LTD.) ESTABLISHED 1907 


Cfilmo at 


CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


Six Filmo School Projectors and 
five Filmo motion picture cameras 
are in use in seven major depart- 
ments and colleges of Cornell Uni- 
versity. The Military Dept. uses 
both a Filmo Projector and Camera; 
Dept. of Civil Engineering, Pro- 
jector and Camera; Sibley College, 
Projector; Dept. of Rural Engineer- 
ing, Projector; Dept. of Psychology, 
Projector and Camera; Dept. of 
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WINSTON 


Gone... 


is the 
little red ; 
schoolhouse ° 


‘with 


ADVANCED EDITION 





Chicago San Francisco 





FOR TEXTBOOK 













Gone, too, are its far-from-sanitary slates. 
But what better illustrates our progress than 
a comparison of the lexicons of yesterday 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


New from A to Zythum - More than 100,000 
words defined - Simple, accurate definitions - 
Large, clear type - 3000 illustrations - 16-page 
Atlas in color - Valuable appendixes. 


Advanced Ed... . .$2.64 With Index... .$2.88 
Intermediate Ed. $1.20 Primary Ed... .$0.80 


(All prices subject to school discount) 





WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
Atlanta 


dent’s progress; 


office ; 





Gregg Shorthand 


are interested. 





Dallas New York 


GREGG 


Commercial Education Service 


Every Gregg book is surrounded by a helpful service at your 
immediate disposal any time, anywhere. 

This service takes the form of teacher’s handbooks filled with 
practical teaching plans; 

Scientific tests to keep you accurately informed of each stu- 


Measuring scales, graph charts, and other record forms; 
Supplementary laboratory material direct from the business 


Two professional monthly magazines—The Gregg Writer for 
the student and The 
teacher, keeping your school in constant touch with the latest 
thought in commercial education. 


Over 300 Titles 


The Gregg list of publications includes over 300 titles all 
dealing with some phase of commercial education. 

Gregg texts have reached their present commanding position 
through years of research and investigation made with a view 
to finding the latest and best in commercial education. 

Every Gregg textbook is written on the firing line. 
page is tested in actual classrocms before it appears in print. 
Every principle set forth has been proved over and over again. 













Rational Typewriting General Business Science 
Secretarial Studies 


Before selecting a commercial text write us for a complete 
catalog of publications, or sample copy of books in which you 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


Chicago 



















American Shorthand Teacher 


for the 


Every 


Leading Titles 


Raticnal Bookkeeping and Accounting 





Applied Business English & Correspondence 


San Francisco Boston Toronto London 











(Continued from Page 170) 
The Snow Children 

By Hattie A. Walker. Cloth, 128 pages. Price, 70 
cents. Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago, Iil. 

The life story of a family of Greenland Eskimos 
forms the basis of this interesting supplementary reader 
for the advanced first grade and beginning second 
grade. The vocabulary is well chosen and useful; the 
stories have dramatic values; the picture of simple fam- 
ily life is well sustained. 

The Twins in Fruitland 

By Gladys Jay. Cloth, 160 pages. Price, 70 cents. 
Beckley-Cardy Co., Chicago, Ill. 

This reader will prove useful for the teacher who 
desires to supplement third- and fourth-grade lessons 
in nature study, health, and geography. Each of the 
popular fruits from the apple to the pineapple is the 
subject of a carefully told story. 

Series Lessons for Beginners in French 

By E. E. Brandon. Paper, Part I, 116 pages; Part II, 
06 pages. Price, 80 cents each. The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The direct method is applied successfully in this com- 
pletely revised edition of a first-year book which has 
been in use nine years. Ability to read, understand, and 
speak French are quickly developed by this combina- 
tion of basic vocabulary applied to real life situations. 
Instructor’s Manual for Music Appreciation Hour 


By Walter Damrosch. Paper, 66 pages. Published 
by the National Broadcasting Co., New York City. 

This manual consists of several series of ques- 
tions and answers dealing with the great composers 
and their productions. They are designed to afford 
the students a better appreciation of music as heard 
on the radio. 
Map Exercises, Syllabus and Note Book 


By Mildred C. Bishop and Edward K. Robinson. 
Paper cover. Published by Ginn and Company, 
Boston. 

This is a work book intended to accompany 
Muzzey’s “History of the American People.” It is 
supplied with outline maps, syllabus, and blank 
pages for assignments and notes, covers some 90 
odd pages. In separate form, twenty tests are pro- 
vided, also a time chart in American history. 


Elementary Training for Business 


By Frederick A. Wilkes, George M. York, and 
Chester J. Terrill. Paper cover. Published by The 


Ronald Press Company, New York. 

This volume constitutes a complete collection of 
typical blank forms employed in channels of busi- 
ness. There are applications for employment, sales- 
man’s order blanks, inventory cards, parcel-post 
blanks, bills of lading, trade acceptances, cash 
records, deposit slips, etc. 


The Branom Practice Tests in Advanced Geography 

By M. E. Branom. Paper, 221 pages. Price, 68 
= Published by The Macmillan Company, New 

“ork. 

A book like the present raises the haphazard 
weekly or semiweekly test to a new plane of use- 
fulness and efficiency. The more than one hundred 
tests cover the entire range of geography taught 
in the upper grades and provide the teacher with a 
ready means of determining how well her class has 
learned the facts and principles of a given unit of 
work. She has at hand a means of testing the 
efficiency of her instruction and of applying rem- 
edial work for individuals and for the group as a 
whole. Aims and objectives of a well-rounded course 
in geography are readily attained by this type of 
balanced test, even by a mediocre teacher. 

More Problems in Woodwork 

By Edward F. Worst. Cloth, 192 pages. Price, 
$3. Bruce, Milwaukee. 

This book which makes a valuable addition to the 
Worst line of woodworking books, makes available 
to the teacher of manual training a series of well- 
planned projects for pupils in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades. All of the material is suited to 
pupils in the junior high school and consists of a 
series of furniture, toys, and home utilities, to take 
the place of a cut-and-dried course in joinery. 

Special attention has been given to the selection 
of problems which will occupy small floor space, 
because of a large number of pupils, especially in 
the cities, who will live in small flats. A variety of 
projects, with a combination of materials in reed, 
cane, clay, or parchment with wood is a distinctive 
feature of the book. There are a number of projects 
involving woodturning for the junior and senior 
high school. 

All of the furniture pieces reflect the best fea- 
tures of the present vogue, particularly in the 


adaptation of simple period styles. Some of the 
projects introduce a number of designs for the 
same problem, so that a class can be working on the 
same job, but obtain a variety of results. 

Teachers of woodworking will welcome this addi- 
tion to the Worst books because of the variety of 
material offered and the excellence of the designs 
presented. 

Financial Statistics of Cities Having a Population 

of Over 30,000 

Cloth, 503 pages. Published by Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

The statistics here presented are brought up to 
1927 and cover some 250 cities. They deal in the 
main with revenue and expenditures. The question 
of per-capita cost of government, value of munici- 
pal properties, indebtedness, etc., forms the basis 
of the compilation. Communities coming within the 
list of cities will find the comparative figures quite 
suggestive. 

Terminology of Physical Science 

By Duane Roller. Paper, 115 pages. Price, $1. 
Published by University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

This modest volume concerns itself with scientific 
terminology, the definition, pronunciation, spelling, 
and abbreviation of words used in science. The 
author, who is connected with the University of 
Oklahoma, holds that the book is not for the ele- 
mentary student, but is intended to serve the 
teacher and textbook writer. Nor has he attempted 
a stylebook, but rather a work which includes “only 
terms which are in some way especially trouble- 
some to students, or which involve simplifying in- 
novations that have not yet gained general usage.” 
Health Heroes 

By Grace T. Hallock and C. E. Turner. Cloth, 
166 pages. Price, $1.12. Published by D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston, Mass. 

This is the third book of a series dealing with 
great characters and pioneers in the field of health. 
The first two books presented the life’s story and 
achievements of Louis Pasteur and Edward Jenner. 
The present volue tells of Edward Livingston Tru- 
deau, who made a remarkable contribution to the 


reduction in the prevalence of tuberculosis. 
(Concluded on Page 174) 
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for 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


Through the Medium of the 





The Perfect Reproducer 


SOUND on FILM and DISK 


Talking Motion Pictures are to play a prominent part in the 
Educational Systems of all the civilized nations of the World. 


We have now an exhaustive and intensive study of the new 
method of visual oral education. 


Towards this end we are now 
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Announcing 


The NEW 


Bolenius 


Primary 
ve Readers 


New Primary READERS em- 
body the rich experience of three 
leaders in education. 
the Course provides for the develop- 
ment of the attitudes, skills, and habits 
essential to primary reading. 


By AND EQUIPMENT 


The New EqQuipMENT efficiently 
meets the need of teacher and of 
assisted by pupil. Three Work-Booxs provide 
material for the pre-primer, primer, 
and first reader silent-reading  seat- 
and work. These fascinating books, beau- 
tifully illustrated, contain every de- 
vice for testing comprehension. The 
exercises are graded, self-directing, and 
exceedingly practical. 


Let us send you further information 
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AMERICAN 
BOOK COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


New York, 88 Lexington Ave. 
CincinnaTI, 300 Pike St. 
Cuicaco, 330 East 22d St. 
Boston, 63 Summers St. 


AtianTa, 2 N. Forsyth St. 


We 


Descriptive circulars, catalogues, and price lists 
will be mailed on request to any address. 


Uy 


PI 


Your correspondence 1s solicited and 
will have prompt attention. 








(Concluded from Page 172) 

The story of Dr. Trudeau, which is graphically 
told, not only excites the imagination to higher 
realms of service, but is also replete with valuable 
suggestions for the promotion of good health. The 
text is well adapted to supplementary work in the 
junior high school. 

Seventh-Year Mathematics 

By E. R. Breslich. Cloth, 280 pages. Price, 96 
cents. Published by The Macmillan Company, New 
York City. 

The author, who is an associate professor of 
mathematics at the University of Chicago, ap- 
proaches his subject with the thought that he is ad- 
dressing himself to a student body that has master- 
ed the fundamental operations with integers and 
fractions. Thus he gives attention to the develop- 
ment of effective problem solving, as a major aim 
in junior-high-school mathematics. 

He provides carefully studied and graded prob- 
lems in arithmetical computation, measurements of 
surface, rectangular blocks, etc. The practical side 
of things is demonstrated in transactions relating 
to the home, store, shop, and farm. The book is lib- 
erally supplied with drawings, maps, and charts 
which elucidate the several lessons. The book con- 
veys the distinct impression of solid scholarship, 
with a thorough understanding of junior-high-school 
needs. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
State School Taxes and School Funds and 

Their Apportionment 

By Fletcher H. Swift and Bruce L. Zimmerman. 
Bulletin No. 29, 1928, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington. D. C. 

That the financial crisis faced by the public 
schools immediately following the world war is in 
danger of becoming more or less permanent or 
chronic, is a fact now familiar to every school 
official. There is scarcely a state in the Union today 
which is not confronted with many difficult prob- 
lems due to a lack of adequate school revenues. 
The increasing numbers demanding education and 
the increasing demands placed upon the schools 
have led to enormous increases in expenditures. 

The present study was begun by the authors two 
years ago and undertook to answer two funda- 
mental questions: (1) What types of taxes are the 


states levying, and to what extent are the proceeds 
of the taxes devoted to public schools (2) What 
state school funds are provided in each of the com- 
monwealths, and in accordance with what prin- 
ciples are such funds apportioned? The study was 
begun at the suggestion of Commissioner Tigert of 
the U. S. Office of Education and was intended to 
solve some of the financial problems involved in 
the levying of taxes and in the distribution of 
school funds to school units of administration. 
The pamphlet takes up especially such topics as 
state income tax and inheritance tax, appropriations 
from the state general fund, educational trust fund, 
sources and apportionment of state school funds, 
state aid, state general property taxes for schools, 
equalizing fund apportionment, state taxes as 
sources of school revenue, endowment fund, and 
common-school interest and income fund. 


Physical Defects of School Children. By James 
Frederick Rogers, M.D. Paper, 29 pages. Price, 10 cents. 
School Health Studies No. 15, 1929, issued by the U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. For a quarter of 
a century the frequency and the seriousness of physical 
defects in school children has been common knowledge, 
but there has been no great stir over the discovery until 
these same defects were again revealed in children who 
had attained to military age. In searching for defects 
in children, the chief motive is the finding of conditions 
which influence the pupil’s general health, or which 
may otherwise interfere with school progress. The pres- 
ent pamphlet by Dr. Rogers takes up the character 
and conduct of school examinations and the discovery 
and elimination of such defects as diseased teeth, defec- 
tive vision, defective hearing, defective tonsils, nasal 
breathing, goiter, organic heart disease, tuberculosis, 
malnutrition, curvature of the spine, foot deformities, 
and defective speech. It is found that some defects, 
whether treated or not, tend to improve during school 
life. Some become progressively worse without treat- 
ment, and some can be removed, cured, or prevented 
from becoming worse by proper attention at the right 
time. A discouraging feature of the work is the fact 
that every year about the same percentage of defects 
will appear among the school enrollment. It is not ex- 
pected that the task will be eliminated until malnutri- 
tion, poor heredity, poor hygiene in the home and 
ignorance of child care are removed. 


The Prisoner’s Antecedents. Paper, 20 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. Issued by the Bureau of the Census, U. 
S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. A 


bulletin summarizing the principal facts in a supple- 
mentary report on prisoners for 1923. The bulletin 
takes up such phases of the subject as the educational 
status of the prisoner, the employment status and earn- 
ings, and the institutional history. 


Standards for Rubber Floor Tile. Circular L. C. 
270, Bureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. This circular, which presents 
the results of various tests made of samples of rubber 
floor tile, has been prepared following a study of fifteen 
different makes of tile, each consisting of one or more 
different styles or colors. The pamphlet lays down the 
general properties of this type of floor covering and 
takes into consideration such general characteristics as 
appearance, hardness, flexibility, ease of cleaning, 
amount of deterioration, and method of laying. The 
conclusions reached in the study were summarized as 
follows: Use a relatively hard,’ firm type with homo- 
geneous tiles; use dark mottled colors for permanence 
of color and general appearance; use a smooth, glossy 
surface for ease of maintenance; rubber tile compares 
favorably with other types of soft floors in resistance 
to wear and permanent indentation. Considerable at- 
tention should be given to the method of laying the tile. 


Educational Research. By Carter Alexander. Pa- 
per, 77 pages. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. Second edi- 
tion of pamphlet giving suggestions and sources of data 
with specific reference to administrative subjects. The 
material is distinctly helpful and time-saving for the 
busy school administrator. The source materials are 
complete and extensive, and include material from uni- 
versities, educational institutions, and private founda- 
tions, as well as material taken from public documents, 
periodical references, and notes on statistics. 


Statistics of Private High Schols and Academies, 
1927-28. By Frank M. Phillips. Bulletin No. 19, 1929. 
Issued by the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. The report contains statistics of 2,448 private 
high schools and academies for the school year 1927-28. 
The report shows that, while the number of schools has 
increased but 200, or 8.9 per cent over the number re- 
porting in 1915, the number of secondary pupils en- 
rolled has increased 73.6 per cent, the number in the 
fourth year 88.7 per cent, and the number of graduates 
107.3 per cent. The number of colored pupils of sec- 
ondary grade is smaller for 1928 than for 1920, or for 
any year since 1920, although there is an increase of 30 
per cent over 1915. Practically all of the private schools 
are organized on the regular four-year basis, and only 
a few are reported either junior or senior departments 
or divisions. 
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YOUR BLACKBOARDS 
‘ Do they fell a lasting story, full of interest? 


a Visual Education is everyday becoming a more vital 
. factor in classrooms. Teachers who know from ex- 
perience find that their blackboard sketches carry best 
re when done with 


= “HYGIEIA” DUSTLESS CRAYONS 


The Not only does this finely made chalk give a clear crisp mark but 
= it adds years to the life of your blackboards. 
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Ask your teachers to write for our free ‘‘Suggestions for Blackboard Decorations’’ 
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ply dealer can stock you. 





Are your drawing superintendents taking 
advantage of our Art Service Bureau? 


AN-DU-SEPTIC Dustless Blackboard Crayons 
make pure white marks which erase easily. They 
are packed in the new metal box which keeps them 
safe from moisture and breakage. Your school sup- 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN SEATTLE SCHOOLS 
BETWEEN 1922-1929 

The period of 1922-1929 has been noteworthy 
for the following accomplishments in the schools 
of Seattle, Wash. The different departments of 
school administration have been brought together 
in a cooperative working unit, and the result has 
been greater efficiency and economy in the admin- 
istration of the entire school system. 

It will be noted that a decided increase in the 
expenditure of the school dollar has been appor- 
tioned to instruction. This means that, with the 
same total expenditure, more teachers and better 
equipment for the schools have been provided. In 
fact, if this better distribution had not been effect- 
ed, the schools would have cost the taxpayer near- 
ly a quarter of a million dollars more each year. 
The actual distribution of the school dollar shows 
that 72.68 per cent was spent for instruction in 
1929, as compared with 68.41 per cent in 1922. 
In 1929 9.69 per. cent was spent for the operation 
of the school plant, as compared with 11.37 per 
cent. The maintenance of the school plant cost 4.23 
per cent in 1929, as compared with 4.36 per cent 
in 1922. Miscellaneous expenses cost 2.57 per cent 
in 1929, as compared with 3.37 per cent in 1922. 

The schools increased in attendance more than 
25 per cent during this eight-year period, while the 
expenditure for administration increased 13 per 
cent. 

The average per capita cost of a year’s school- 
ing for a pupil in the elementary and high school 
in 1922 was $112, and in 1929 it was $109. The 
reduction in school cost was made in spite of the 
fact that teachers’ salaries during the period were 
increased, and a schedule was adopted which made 
the salaries approximately 20 per cent higher than 
in 1922. The evening schools were entirely self- 
supporting, which effected a saving of $15,000 to 
$20,000 annually. 

During this period the building facilities were 
extended to a greater degree than in any previous 
time of equal length in the history of the schools. 
Fifteen thousand pupil sittings were added, in addi- 
tion to auditoriums, lunchrooms, and play courts. 

The professional work done by the principals 
and teachers has been one of the outstanding ac- 


complishments of the period. The work and meth- 
ods employed in the schools have attracted nation- 
al attention. As a means of improving the instruc- 
tion a demonstration school was established in 
1927. This school has been visited not only by 
Seattle teachers, but also by teachers from this 
and adjoining states. There were 171 out-of-town 
visitors at the demonstration school last year. More 
than 700 teachers have voluntarily registered in 
the professional courses which have been offered. 


PAINT COLORS FOR SCHOOLROOM WALLS 

School boards in selecting the colors for school 
buildings should select such of the approved colors 
as will harmonize with the surroundings. Paint for 
the exterior of a building should harmonize with 
those things with which it is associated. For in- 
stance, a green building located in a pine forest 
would show but little contrast and would not be 
desirable. Similarly, the interior of a classroom 
should be painted in a color which harmonizes with 
the woodwork and other surroundings. 

The Interstate School-Building Service with 
headquarters at Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., 
has recently announced a set of approved paint 
colors which are recommended to school boards 
and from which they may make selections suitable 
for both interiors and exteriors of school buildings. 
For the exterior, the colors selected are: (1) solid 
white, (2) white body with light-gray trimming 
and white sash, (3) silver-gray body with white 
trimming and white sash, (4) light-cream body 
with light-brown trimming and light-cream sash, 
(5) bungalow brown with light-cream trimming. 

For the interior trimming, any common wood 
finish may be selected by the school board, but it 
should harmonize as much as possible with the 
colors for the wainscoting. The ceilings may be a 
light ivory, while the walls may be a light buff or 
light tan. The wainscoting, or walls to the window 
height, should be finished’ in a dark-wood color, 
preferably walnut. The shades for the ceilings and 
walls vary from a tan or buff, to a medium brown 
or dark oak and were adopted upon the recommen- 
dations of the Illuminating Engineering Society 
after a long period of investigation and research. 

The Interstate School-Building Service has pre- 


pared some typical paint color sheets illustrating 
and describing the paint colors suitable for use in 
school buildings. The colors are shown in typical 
shades and are accompanied by figures indicating 
the coefficient of reflection of each of the colors. 


THE 1930 SCHOOL-BUILDING PROGRAM 
FOR NEW YORK CITY 


—New York, N. Y. Out of a total of $42,212.,- 
000 for new school buildings, the borough of 
Brooklyn has been allocated $18,074,000 by the 
school board. The borough of Queens will receive 
the second largest amount, $13,511,000, and the 
smallest expenditure is in Manhattan, where the 
building program calls for an outlay of $1,615,000. 
New school structures and additions in the Bronx 
call for approximately $9,564,000, and the program 
in Richmond involves about $2,032,000. 

The cost for new buildings, additions, and im- 
provements to grade schools in Brooklyn for the 
year is estimated at $11,812,000, while that for 
high-school structures in the borough will reach 
$6,262,000, making a total of $18,074,000. 

In Queens borough, in addition to two new high 
schools, to cost approximately $5,038,000, addi- 
tions or new buildings for grade-school purposes 
will aggregate $8,473,000, making a total of $13- 
511,000 for the borough. 

The cost of the new high schools for the city 
will reach $20,773,000, divided into $14,775,000 
for buildings, and $6,179,000 for equipment. The 
cost of the improvements for the fifty grade 
schools to be built in five boroughs will total $27,- 
439,000, of which $20,519,000 will be for actual 
construction, and $6,819,000 for equipment. 

The new program for 1930 takes into considera- 
tion the rate of growth in school population in the 
five boroughs and anticipates the requirements of 
the school system for a period of two years. 


MR. STRUCK ENTERS PRIVATE BUSINESS 


Mr. Henry A. Struck, for nearly 25 years asso- 
ciated with the Durand Steel Locker Company, and 
for the past 15 years sales manager for the firm, 
has resigned in order to-establish a private business. 
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KEEP AN 


UNDERWOOD 
AT YOUR 


FINGER TIPS 


At school or college—in the home—the office—or 
when you travel—keep an UNDERWOOD at your 
finger tips. You will find it an indispensable key to 
easy, accurate writing. JThrough dependable service 
in speeding the world’s business the UNDERWOOD 
Standard machine has proved its unfailing superiority. 
§Because of its lightness, flexibility and durability, the 
UNDERWOOD Portable is ideal where a lighter 
weight machine is required. It is now available in 
attractive colors. §No matter what your typewriter 
needs may be an UNDERWOOD at your finger tips 
will solve your problem. JAn UNDERWOOD dealer 
is nearby —ready to give you a demonstration. 





UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Bevicion of (Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Underwood 


Standard and Portable Typewriters and Bookkeeping Machines 
“(Underwood, Slliott-Fisher, Sundstrand — Speed the World's Business 
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MOTION PICTURE 
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LOW IN PRICE 


yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 ft. 
picture up to 100 ft., equal in 
quality and definition to pic- 
tures in moving picture houses. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other make; 
if not perfectly satisfactory, return 
it and your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many exclusive me- 
chanical features in point of ease 
of operation, long life, safety, ad- 
justable take up, focus adjustment, simplicity throughout. 
IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


That’s why the United States Navy is using 150 machines 
and 51 are being used by Hollywood’s most famous celebreties, 
directors and producers. 










Professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. Can 
be operated from any light system, farm lighting included. 


Write for interesting details. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1813 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 






Footlights that disappear 
Borders Any Length 


when unused 





The Standard of ‘the Professional Stage 


TAGE lighting of less than professional caliber is unacceptable 

for the school theatre. Youth and inexperience are sufficient 
handicaps to adolescent actors. Equipment should compensate, 
and lights are the most important stage equipment. 


Ten years of successful professional use have made Bel-Sun-Lite 
the standard in American theatres. When building or re-equip- 
ping your school theatre, ask that your architect specify Bel-Sun- 
Lite. By so doing you assure the strongest support for your 
youthful players. 


Our nearest representative will gladly advise you and consider you 
under no obligation. Seek his name in the classified telephone di- 
rectory in the cities named below. 


Atlanta, Ga 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Delaware, O Los Angeles, Cal Pittsburgh, Pa Tampa, Fla. 

Detroit, Mich. Miami, Fla. Richmond, Va Tulsa, Okla. 

as Worth, Tex Minnez apolis, Minn. Rochester, N. Y. CANADA 
Gary, Ind New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo Montreal, Que. 
Houston, Tex New York, N. Y. San Antonio, Tex. Toronto, Ont. 


Winnipeg, Man 


Belson Manufacturing Co. 
808 Sibley St. Chicago, IIl. 


























LEITZ 


Simple Micro-Projector for Schools 


Usable in Horizontal and Vertical Position 


Indispensable for 
Teaching 

Manipulation ex- 
ceedingly simple 

Connects to any 
Light-Circuit 

At all times ready 
for use 


Magnification 30- 
230X at screen 
distances of 4-15 
feet. Available 
for Film-Slide 
Projection. 





Applicable for the following modes of projection: 

Micro-Slides ; 

Specimens suspended in solution; 

Hanging Drop Slides; 

Large Transparent Specimens up to 234 in. diameter ; 

Film-Slides as diapositives ; 

Acts also as drawing apparatus in tracing images 
projected vertically on table. 


ASK FOR PAMPHLET No. 1139 (DD) 


D> OV 09 DO 


We are exhibiting at the Sixtieth Annual Convention of the 
National Education Association, to be held at the Atlantic City 


Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J., on February 23rd to 27th, 1930. 
VISIT OUR BOOTH NO. G-43. 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 





60 East 10th Street New York, N. Y. 





EVERYTHING 


for your 


STAGE 


a thirty-year old organization 
to serve you 


RELIABLE-- 
EFFICIENT 


Write 


Twin-City Scenic Co. 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 605 Century Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Milwaukee, Wis. 


2310 Cass Ave., 911 Widener Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 
For All Your Textbooks 


It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock. 
This stock is as tough as cloth and will outwear three 
ordinary covers. 


It is cut and folded true and exact. 


The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 
easily and quickly. 


It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue, which do 
not come loose. 


It is absolutely waterproof. 


It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 


Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT 
ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER, 
NEW MODEL 


FOLD OVER ON THAT SCOR- 
ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 
PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 


THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 
Each Year 


ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 


THE NEATFIT 
THE LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Home Office—Syracuse, New York 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


SPENGE 


With 
Side Fine-Adjustment, 
Lever Type, Is an 
IDEAL INSTRUMENT 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL USE. 


Among its many advantage- 

ous features are these: 

I. Objective lenses mounted 
directly into the metal 
mount, avoiding the use of 
Canada Balsam to hold them. 

II. Fine adjustment so con- 
structed as to avoid break- 
age of cover glass when 
focused down upon it. 

III. A fool-proof fine adjust- 
ment, with 34 threads of 
the screw always engaged 
instead of but one. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 








MICROSCOPE 
NO. 64 































It has found its way to more 
than 3000 of the best high 
schools and colleges in United 
States. What better recommen- 
dation ? 





Catalog and Quotations on Request. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


Manu-acturers 
Microscopes, Microtomes, Delineascopes, 
Scientific Apparatus 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: 


Boston 


SPENCER 


SPENCER 





New York 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Washington 








Your copy of the new 
DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


catalog is on the press now! 


If your name is not on the Demco mail- 
ing list, be certain to write for this new 
guide to quality and economy in pur- 
chasing supplies. 


: Demco catalog has become the buying 
directory of hundreds of school boards and li- 
brarians. A new edition is on the presses now. 
It will announce a new Demco policy that will 
result in better service and greater savings for 
Demco customers. 


Every purchaser of library supplies will be 
interested in receiving a copy of this new 
Demco catalog. If you are not receiving our 
regular bulletins, send us your name and ad- 
dress. We will gladly send your copy of the 
new catalog and place you on our regular 
mailing list. 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison, Wisconsin 






















Begin the Fall Term Right by Using 


THE TRANS-LUX 
AIR-COOLED OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


CONCEDED— 


the best opaque projector on the market. 





It is so efficiently cooled by a suction blower that suffi- 
cient wattage is used to give excellent opaque projection, 
—under daylight conditions with the Trans-Lux Day- 
light Picture Screen. Heretofore, opaque projectors using 
1000 Watts burnt the projected material. Our projector 
does not even scorch this material. 


REMEMBER— 


Opaque projection makes all picture material in cur- 
rent publications, sketches, post-cards, etc., immediately 
available for projection. 








Pupils are always on the look-out for projection ma- 
terial. 


This equipment has become indispensable for teaching 
Art Appreciation. 


It is now equipped with handles, which add consider- 
ably to its portability. 





Upon ordering, please be sure to specify current on 
which projector will be operated. 





Further particulars will be 


sent upon request. 


TRANS-LUX 
DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 
247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Panic 


Here! 


At many schools the 
Logan Spiral Slide Fire- 
scape is used, during 
recess, as an amusement 
device. 

That is why a safe, or- 
derly exit is assured 
when fire actually strik- 
es a schoolhouse in 
which the Logan Spiral 
is installed. 

Write today for full in- 
formation about the 
fastest, safest and sur- 
est means ever devel- 
oped for exit from 
upper floors. 


LOGAN CO. 


Incorporated 


300 N. Buchanan St. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


BASKET BALL EQUIPMENT 


THE “SCHOMMER” STEEL BACKBOARD. 
Does Not Crack or Warp. 
The Patented (White) Vitrolite Backboard. 


(Better Than Plate Glass.) 
USED BY 


UNIVERSITY SO. DAKOTA, RACINE COLLEGE, 
OAK PARK HIGH, FORDSON HIGH, DE LA 
SALLE HIGH, WESTERN ILL. STATE TEACHERS 


COLLEGE AND MANY OTHERS. 
Ask About the New “‘Rigid’’ Gcals 
No Side Braces. New Net Attachment. 





CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


1835 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 


SCENERY 


VELOUR CURTAINS 


CYCLORAMAS 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 
378-380 FIFTH ST. 


MILWAUKEE 


Any One of Our Representatives 
Will Answer Your Request 
for Information 


C. M. SHEPLEY 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


W. B. CLINARD 
Winston Salem, N. C. 





Apreference tor 

ood Advertising 
Artand Engraving 
is justitied ~from 
the standpoint of 
sound business 
economy as wellas 
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VESTONERS 
LiVSTRATORS 
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O. C. Steele’s All Steel Rollers 
Standard Equipment 
Steele’s Duck Shades 


Three of the 15 Varieties 


Oldest Makers of Duck Shades 
Largest Stock—Lowest Prices 
Best Quality—Quickest Service 


Write for information 


J LIVER STEELE 


DUCK hag. 10088 
SPICE Oo. IND. 


A Real Factory — Not an Assembling Plant 
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For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
by accident and prevent tramps and other 
undesirable persons from entering 
buildings through windows. 





ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 


‘BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 
MILWAUKEE. eee WISCONSIN 




























2814-2842 West 26th St., 


NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 


GYMNASIUM-PLAYGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 


Nature says 


““CLIMB!”’ 


The response of youth to the 
urge to climb is natural. Give 
him the opportunity to offset 
the evils of long sitting. 


Recent installation in the Jun- 
ior high schools in Philadelphia 
include 24 climbing ropes in 
their Narragansett gymnasium 
equipment. 


Send for folder giving com- 
posite apparatus list for the 
gymnasium of today. 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 


1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 214 East 40th St. 





MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 





GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 
will show that the combination of vari- 


ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which cannot be kept in the general 
or three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
dog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manfacturer of this line since 1898 


Chicago, III. 
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DEPENDABLE From Any Angle 


Whether it is the problem of fire-safety, permanence, 
practicability, or low cost which confronts the school- 
board contemplating added schoolroom facilities, each 
of these features may be found in Ambler Asbestos 
school-houses. Obviously, all of these things are essen- 
tial, and it therefore sometimes appears that a ma- 
sonry structure would be the only alternative. But 
their burdensome cost is repudiated by the average 
school district. Ambler Asbestos school-houses embody 
all of the advantages of masonry buildings, yet are 
surprisingly low in price. 

Send for our catalog which gives all of the in- 

teresting facts about these superior buildings. 


Asbestos Buildings Company 
Dept. J 
Liberty Title and Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMBLER 


FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
SCHOOLHOUSES 





ERE IS THE IDEAL classroom wardrobe, opening at 

a touch and with a clean sweep—no jostling of pupils. 
The extra strong hinges have double pivoted arms that work 
easily and silently, and the smallest child in the class can open 
and close the doors without effort. This type of wardrobe is 
made for plaster back, ends and ceiling, and is 8’ 2” wide by 
3’ deep. It accommodates 45 coat hangers and 10 rod brackets 
for hats. We have other types, too—our architect’s filing size 
illustrated catalogue tells the whole story. May we send you 
a copy? 


W. L. EVANS, WASHINGTON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
Also at Windsor, Ontario, Canada 





Evans Vanishing Door Wardrobe — Class S 


Patented in U. S., Trademark “Vanishing 
Canada, and Door” registered 
Foreign Countries U. S. and Canada 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES 














Include in your plans 
A DOUGHERTY CAFETERIA 





WAGNER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PHILADELPHIA 
IRWIN T. CATHARINE, Architect PHILADELPHIA 
UILDING a new school? .. . Of course, you 


will want a cafeteria. And—for satisfaction 
it should be designed by DOUGHERTY. 


Altering an old school? . . . Of course, you will 
want a cafeteria. And—for economy it should be 
built by DOUGHERTY. 


Planning a cafeteria? . . . Of course, for a supe- 
rior installation, specify “DOUGHERTY.” 


BECAUSE a cafeteria manufactured by this organization will be 


right, which means that its cost will be kept within 
appropriation limits, it will be flexible enough to allow for normal growth 
and it will be of enduring quality. 





Free cafeteria advisory service. 


On your trip to Atlantic City in February, stop 
at Philadelphia and visit our showrooms. 


W.F DOUGHERTY & SONS 


pao radalii eels The Kitchern¥® 
~ 1009 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA — 









JONES 


The Standard Line 


COMFORT, DURABILITY and 
BEAUTY are the three essen- 
tial features embodied in every 
“Standard Line” design. Wheth- 
er for kindergarten or college 
requirements, there’s a type of 
Jones seating especially adapted. 


Send for the New 
“Standard Line” catalog. 
STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


General Offices 
Siler City, North Carolna 





THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service—usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 
ice—it’s cheaper. 





Cut about 4% actual size. 
Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials on Request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Library of School at 
Manhasset, L. I. 





Tooker & MarsH, Architects 


——_—_ »: a, 





Scientific Shading System 
Replacing the Ceiling Sash 


Light is Perfectly Controlled and Ventilation 
Unim paired 


Sinen Vemtitigher, a>. inc 


101 Park Avenue, N. Y. 





“SCENERY and DRAPERIES 
of Distinction’’ 
for Auditoriums and School Buildings 








Stage Equipment and Rigging 
Particularly adapted to School Dramatics 


Modern Methods — Newest Designs 


Largest and Best Equipped 


THE NEW YORK STUDIOS 


328-32 W. 39th St. New York City 

























































The Zero Hour 
E | ae y a a ee ’ 






You never know when the zero hour will arrive for your school 
children. Would you be prepared to meet the danger and get 
all the children in your care safely out of the building? Or, 
would a panic ensue and the children lie crushed and bruised 
and broken at the foot of the stairway? 


Seven times Potter Fire Escapes have been used in actual fires. 


Eighty children were on the second floor of a brick school at 
Newcastle, Nebr. The building was quickly destroyed leaving 
only the bare walls standing. The children all left the building 
by the Potter Escape without a single accident or mishap. 
When the new school was built, it was, of course, Potter equipped. 


If building or remodeling, architects’ drafting room standards 
will be sent on request. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1858 Conway Building Chicago 


The only fire escapes with Service Records approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


—— 


Four Contracts 


in this new Civic Opera Building for 


You can think in WAY dy Hhvall Wi Wt Pl 
peace when noise , 

protected ana 
Write today for 


catalog Wherever noise 


is a problem 
Hamlin Sound- 
proof, jamb- 
4?%. tight doors and 
Batsy «folding parti- 
a tions are a sim- 
ple remedy. 


Irving Hamlin 
Mfrs. of Sound- 


Proof Doors and 
Folding Partitions 


1510 Lincoln 


Street 
Evanston, IIl. 
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PROFESSIONAL SCH@L SERVICE 
DIRECTORY 





SCHOOL FINANCING | 


For the past twenty years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend 
to all legal details relatin, oo peenee bond issues. 
lf you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 
THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 
39 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill. 


LAL aC 
Desks be Equipped with 


<g ~ SANITARY INK-WELLS 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


ee 1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 

eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 

2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 

tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 

tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 

has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 

nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


V I T E K —— — 
STEEL STOOLS 


VITEK automatic adjustable Steel Seating Equip- 
ment is way ahead of the times! The patented au- 
tomatic locking device allows the student to raise 
the stool to any desired height by simply lifting 
up on the seat. No screws, pins, or other gadgets 
to get out of order. 

Ideal for laboratories, art and mechanical drawing 
classes, cafeterias, and in fact 
everywhere that correct seating is 
necessary. VITEK STOOLS are 
built of the finest tempered steel. 
Three and _ four-legged styles. 
With or without comfortable back 
rest and adjustable foot rest. 
SEND NOW FOR VITEK CATALOG! 


ViTEK Manuracrurinelo 


Dept. 103 Omaha, Nebr. 
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AMERICAN PORTAB 








American Portable Schools 
owe their widespread ac- 
ceptance to their general 
attractiveness and modern 
design. The school dis- 
tricts of almost every state 
in the U. S. are using 
them to relieve congested 
conditions 

Your inquiry regarding the 
advantages and construc- 
tion details of American 


Portable Schools will bring 
you full information 


AMERICAN PORTABLE 
HOUSE CORPORATION 


601-611 Alaska St., 
Seattle, Wash. 


CHARLES FOSTER 


Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. 
Professional Service for Architects. 
512 Sellwood Bldg., Duluth, Minn, 














HAYNES & MASON 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


PARK BLDG. 
FITCHBURG 


Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful -Practical - Economical 
The stage curtain is the most con- 
spicuous object in the school audi- 
torium. In the beauty of fabric 
and finish our proscenium curtains 
satisfy the most exacting observer, 
and their correct construction as- 
sures perfect operation. 


A. P. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 


SILICATE VENEER 


BLACK BOARD 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


STAGE EQUIPMENT 


Schools — Auditoriums — Colleges 


Years of Experienced and efficient 
methods are at your command. 


Full particulars will be gladly sent 
you. 


Draperies — Scenery — Rigging 
I. WEISS & SONS 


508 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 
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SQUIRES 


Squires No. 59 
Boston Inkwell 


We make the Boston Inkwell with 
three different styles of tops and 
three styles of glasses, all inter- 
changeable. They fit a 12%. inch 
hole. 





BUILT ON MERIT 


Squires No. 14 
Self-Closing Inkwell 


DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS 
SCENERY RIGGING 
ASBESTOS CURTAINS 


for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, 
auditoriums 


Booklet $1929” describing the NOVLFLEX setting 


will be mailed on request. 


market. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 WEST 41ST STREET, NEW YORK CITY 







he + 


Personally Conducted Tours 





No. 14 Self-Closing Inkwell has a 
Hard Rubber Top and fits a 2-inch 
hole. It is the best inkwell on the 





INKWELLS 


Squires No. 12 
Common Sense Inkwell 


Our No. 12 or Common Sense Ink- 
well is made in three sizes, to fit 
holes 14%”, 1%” or 1%”. Corks with 
Caps or Rubber Corks furnished as 
desired. 


Squires No. 3 or 
Chicago Inkwell 


We furnish a one-lug or a three-lug 
glass for this inkwell which fits a 
12% inch hole. Nickel Plated. 


Write for Catalogue, Prices 
Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 
Brady Bldg., Third Ave. and Ross St., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 



















Mi 
“i $545 
| fi and up 
a Half Cash 
. i Wo Balance 
sx Ee Old World Civilization «Romance «in 
= mre equal 
& monthly 
% Here is YOUR wonderful opportunity to visit ingsrait- 
4 England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, Holland, menrs 
Tay) Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, and to see after 
} HN the Passion Play at Oberammergau. Educational, you 
?~ Py ys inspiring. Cost, including all necessary expenses, return. 


depends upon itinerary selected. 

Via Scenic St. Lawrence Route 
From Montreal, through 1000 miles of river grandeur. Only 
4% days at sea. Tourist Third Cabin provides every comfort 


and convenience. For complete details, itineraries, and terms, 
write to 


European Treasure Tours 
Dept. 103, 132 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SCENERY | 
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Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” | | 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS | 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. 


— 










Hand-Made Cast Bronze 
— SCHOOL TABLETS 


Chicago, 1. || | The Newman Mfg. Co. 


NORWOOD P. O. 
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“Equal to the best” genuine bronze tab- 
lets, memorial honor rolls, plaques, trophies 
and nameplates. Write 64- 
page catalog. 


for our neu 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
-* OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES «- 


For Professional Teacher Placement Service 
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Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 
74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. 
711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1759 Salmon Tower, New York City 
OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency 


36 Pearl Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct calls from employers 


“Distinguished Personnel Service™ 
CLARK-BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


E. L. GREGG, Mgr. 
SIX OFFICES—One Registration for ALL 














wood poles. 


tight and rigid joint. 


118 - 206 N. Water St. 


ce 
eee) CRI iP Sita ad fa) a) ek 
fan Gl IES ORY eeacte| SCHOOL A 
BUILDING COMMITTEE 5 
\UGUSTUS N PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
EARL M NELSON 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO 10) Gt) tits) 
THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 


GEORGE. L BRIGGS 
GEORGE A MERRILL 


“QOBCO’’ STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 


Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 


Erection is very simple, and with the full 
directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


Watertown, Wisconsin 
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The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. 
Efficient, rn, placement service 
or 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


No advance fee 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


No charge to school officials 


Interstate Teachers’ Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 
Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 


Twenty years experience. Write for information 


The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


308 Peoples Savings Bank Bldg. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 
26th Year 


State licensed and regulated 
George R. Ray, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 


Sh delieetetmententiene teeter enh aie eee 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


125 MERRIMACK ST. 











VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 


2104-2110 Highland Ave. 
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The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 


410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
36 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts. NEW YORK. 


1986 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A Superior Agency for Superior People. We Register Only 
Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Columbia Chattanooga Richmond 
Louisville Memphis 
Continuous registration in four offices 
No advance fees 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 





PERKIN’S 
CURTAIN CARRIER 


for 


Schools and Theatres 


140 


School Auditoriums in the City of 
Chicago use Our Curtain Carrier 
Write for Descriptive Folder Today 


PERKINS CURTAIN CARRIER CO. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 
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STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


Established 1858 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Approved by 5000 Schools! 


ZN 


FREE TRIAL 


Toschools unfamiliar with’ 
our brushes, we will send 
one for 30 days free trial 
to be paid for only if. 
found entirely satisfac- 
tory. Write for one to- 
day. 









The Dustless 
Brush _ elimi- 
nates all 
sweeping com- 
pound and 
floor oil; 97% 
of the dust 
(which con- 
tains deadly 
disease germs), 
and 90% of the 
usual dusting. 


School officials, making a 
study of their sweeping 
problems, now realize (1) 


sudine 
N 


Ut soutien that sweeping compound and 
eassrenauues aR floor oil holds dirt to the 


rie floors instead of releasing it, 
and (2) that sweeping with- 
out a Dustless brush con- 
taminates the air with thou- 
sands of deadly disease 
germs. Let us send you a 
trial brush! 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


102 - 22nd STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Ss a 
FLUID CHAMBER * ye 
ike ESERYOIR 

FEED TUFTS a 
ALWAYS MOIST 2 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 


Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


“4 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





An excellent Home Economics text 


Fundamentals of Sewing 
By Carrie Crane Ingalls 


A real text on sewing—a book which out- 
lines a comprehensive course, contains a 
complete series of carefully graded class 
assignments, and still goes into every de- 
tail. For teachers who are seeking a practi- 
cal detailed statement of the fundamentals 
of sewing. 


Cloth, 184 pages. Price, $1.60. 
Send for a copy on approval! 
The Bruce Publishing Company S 


New York MILWAUKEE Chicago 


y 


. 
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MODERN SCHOOLS 
DEMAND THIS SAFE 
LIQUID SOAP 


Eacte Liquid Toilet Soap is pure, soothing, quick 
lathering, highly concentrated and cleansing. Dispensers are 
furnished at cost. Banish the germ laden bar of soap, which trans- 
mits colds and respiratory diseases from one student to another, 
just as you long ago discarded the roller towel. Adopt the modern 
Eagle Liquid Soap... . it touches no hands but the user’s. Write 
for samples. 


EAGLE SOAP CORPORATION 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


EAGLE 


LIQUID TOILET SOAP 





| N REAL SPRAY OW 
SENSIBLY PI 

















In the creation of this 
small outfit DeVilbiss 
has stressed capacity, 
durability and real serv- 
iceability, recognizing the 
fact that it must measure 
fully up to the require- 
ments of practical men 
engaged in important 
painting and finishing op- 
erations. The price is only 


$68.25 


COMPLETE 


DeVilbiss Spray-Painting and Spray-Finishing Outfit Type NC-605 is fully com- 
plete, including 4 H. P. electric motor-driven modernly designed ball bearing air 
compressor; DeVilbiss Spray Gun Type GP; pulsation chamber (moisture separator) 
with outlet, safety and drain valves; 15 feet of air hose and connections; and 10- 
foot extension cord and plug. It is ready to work when plugged into any light 
socket. The Type GP Spray Gun is a production type pressure feed gun handling 
both light and heavy materials. Two alr caps are supplied—one for round spray 
and one for flat spray. The paint container is a 20-0z. all metal cup. Here is a 
REAL spray-painting outfit—light, easily portable, splendidly efficient, strongly and 
carefully built—just the thing for small production and maintenance work and at 
a price that puts this super-convenient unit within reach of all. 
Write for specifications and data. 


DeVilbiss 


Spray- ceanties System 





THE DeVILBISS COMPANY . 268 PHILLIPS AVENUE . TOLEDO, OHIO 
Sales and Service Branches: 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO WINDSOR, ONT 


Direct factory representatives in all other territories 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 









\FIst 


Associated with 
E. O. Fisk Agencies 


HICAGO 


Dent. L 
C. E. Geodell, President and General Manager 
Selective Service ranging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. School officials 
as well as teachers will find the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a 
valuable enlargement of the recognized proficiency of this Agency. Write for details. 





WESTERN REFERENCE fuctuens tari 
anD BOND ASSOCIATION “*” Position Anywhere 


228 Mfrs. Exc. Bidg. 
John W. Million, A. M., Pres. and Mgr. 


Churston Ceachers’ Agency 


Established 1890 
224 South Michigan Avenue, 


8th and Wyandotte 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Chicago 


MID-NATION 
TEACHERS’ 
SERVICE 


6625 DELMAR 
BOULEVARD 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


INCE 1917 we have endeavored to ren- 
der efficient service in filling grade, high 
school and college vacancies; also adminis- 
trative positions. Vacancies from any state 
appreciated. Sincerely, H. D. Yates, Mgr. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges 


NATIONAL, TEACHERS 
AGENCY, Inc. 

D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr., Philadelphia, Penna. 

Other Offices: Syracuse, N. Y.; Cincinnati, O.; Northampton, Mass.; | ! 

Memphis, Tenn.; Pittsburgh, Penna.; New Haven, Conn. 


ers’ A enc Still under same active 

Teach eel y management. Best Schools THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 
25 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago nd Colleges permanent oir DO YOU NEED PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York ents. Best qualified men 


ak “ian on ae eee who have the capacity and the will to promote the interests of your 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington i ? ee 
Established 1885 1885 York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas able list. Prompt service. school: Communicate at once when you have vacancies. 


ALLIED PROFESSIONAL BUREAUS 
Marshall Field Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 




















JACKSON TEACHERS’ AGENCY ® NEv20sset street 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Worthwhile opportunities for able teachers. 
CLARA I. BINNING, Manager. 


For many years familiar with placement problems. 





: J CLASSIFIED WANTS | 


The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per word per insertion, 
payable in advance. Forms close the 15th preceding the 





ate of issue. 





THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 


and Physical Education. 


bm 26th year. Covers all 7MPan 
states. Tell us your needs. | 
( AOL TTY A) IT ce A. GRANT, Pres. Y 


320 N. Grand, St. Louis, Mo 





<:AADOOAANDONERUODOANSAGRAUDADALAAAEADAAAEAADES, 


TOOOUUODUGDOANUEDDDSUODOOOOGONOOUANARDOONOOGOOGLOOOOOOSENOSOROGEASOOROGOGUSAROGDOOOUGUUCUNCONCGNOAEEUGEAONNCUNOLONOGOUOUDUOEOOOONAENUESEDOGONOGOEGUDOGNOGNOGCNNNUNNNUUOOOOO OOOO EOOOOOOOEONEES 


HZAZuHAOM HOrPsin sAmrvsZO0 





HPaOMNOrPHPO ROD CAHN 





<ONUNDUEUEONUOOOEOEDELAGAAUEOAUUOUELEOEGEUOUUEUOEOUUEUGEOEOONCAGUOEGOEUOEDUEOEOUEUEUEDONOEUGUEUUEUEUEOEEUEEOCEUEHOULEOUOLUOLEGUCOCEOEGUUUEOEUUCUEGUEOEUOUCLUOUELUGUUUUEUCHeCHed ede ceceeatoneE, 


OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school position. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 





POSITIONS OPEN 


Salesmen to call on School Officials in an 
effort to rent or sell Graduation caps and 
gowns and to sell School band uniforms; 
can work on full or part time basis; can 
handle as side line if preferred. Full par- 
ticulars on request. The C. E. Ward Com- 
pany, New London. Ohio, 


FOR SALE 





Edison Rotary Mimeograph, No. 78. Man- 
ufactured by A. B. Dick Co. Is in good 
condition. $50.00. Gertrude Powell, Gales- 
ville, Wisconsin. 


Dalton Adding Machine. Practically new. 
$265 model. Will sell for $125.00. Gertrude 
Powell, Galesville, Wisconsin. 








BACK COPIES 


We will pay 25c for back copies of the 
American School Board Journal for No- 
vember, 1925. Address Circulation Dept., 
American School Board Journal, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


POSITIONS WANTED a 


Aznoe’s Candidates for Public Health Po- 
sitions Include: (A) R.N., age 43, wide 
experience public health work, seeking ap- 
pointment in Illinois or Colorado at rea- 
sonable salary. (B) California R.N., age 
23, post graduate in public health; wants 
California location at $1500. (C) R.N., 
age 29, trained in public health; desires 
Southern position. No. 2651, Aznoe’s Cen- 
tral Registry, 30 North Michigan, Chicago. 





ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. [Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 
MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
outthe country. 


| 


Sa 
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know from experience that this 5 rw 7 preedbiinned - 
inkwell costs little, works well, 7° “*%% " any specia 


. advantages? 
and outlasts two or more ordi- Yes, the tight-Btting lid keeps cut 
dust and prevents evaporation. Pu- 


HEAVY FRAME et 
. wor" ent 
BLACK JAPANNED a any Bremen ss 
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, e€ — FO pis ¥%q iO 
A Fr e c¥ x, the c ut ot - 
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HEAVY GLASS | = Qv* Any aa oy vee ack .n 
INKWELL |? ork Mave MH wtltae ate Kin® oc 
EASILY CLEANED Wa 2 OV WO gg FE, UECTS Hey tHe envle 
ROUND BOTTOM mh ——_ Vs thet omess, FAC. QVC, jn MAP costes, 
Ser On DESK alli Vapntosasma conc® ess Cot v ot new EA pension’ sigh 
a i = lp DUETS gat Warp Lomigels CO. Hones 
1 HAAN ime at a ee : awiNB “pel et: 
i 3 qrie’ 08S LAV axe At 
Stet Somers arate og 
Ane ost) 
INTO AIR-TIGHT. wweicety “asthe wet c e Oo 
CONTACT WITH LID , 
Ores, 19" ror vy yy teh 
“ FeaS aust nat SES 
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\j» K Aves p27 0 ove any Z 
INKWELLS THAT LAST ! ot, © Heo Se gree yo 00 
ave VATE C adO net 7 wilh ot 
: 7 wih BNNs out ames. qhet post?) po a 
UNDREDS more school 3. Is it quiet? JOON Ee Wuct® Spare we” nade 
boards every year are Yes, the lid does not rattle nor CON erate prong ot -— 2 , WOW Kept» 
standardizing on U. S. om. ; Wame Mis 608 Tyis DAE” wth’ ¢ Com 
Inkwells for replacements as well 4- /s it economical? ene FA gin it ates 
as standard equipment. They Yes, because of low purchase cost or me an a aw ana 
S <q 
evs snee® pe NV ' ~ AN ced 
’ a AS 
400 
g P 


nary inkwells. 


° é a : Vv 7, it : riMB .. o35 ane? a *s 
The U. S. Inkwell is dustproof pils cannot tinker with it as easily x 3 v* 92 ys ‘a\ OTR AKANE andi Tet » 
and noiseless. It does not tempt ** With the average desk well. Of GRE —_ Spee iter care Kor viNt occ. 
pupils to waste time. SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES TODAY FP austtiens, TEs; Ripre: . Gre® 
U. S. Inkwells can pass your U:;,5- Inkwells are made and furnished WH enoitea Were ¥ rest *° 
. can p y with two size wells, one twice larger pre ais Toe ame 
most rigid examination. Check than the other. Write for samples of cere yes VL gro 
the answers to these questions: each so that you can see why it is much ess wserte™" 
1. Is it easy to install? worth while to specify U. S. Inkwells— ¢ 
. Y tue te no and determine which size best meets 
es, just drive ree tacks. the needs of your school. You can get 
2. Will it fit our desks? U. S. Inkwells from any school supply 
Yes, it fits desks of any size. jobber or direct from our factory. Write 
(Made in two sizes—Sr., Jr.) today for prices and samples. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 
400-20 S. W. 9th STREET DES MOINES, 


NNW 


1c we 














— DUSTLESS 

b Pe CRAYONS 

wide 

g ap- 

L rea- 

, age 

wants 

RN are truly 

*Cen- 

icago. | Crayons of Character 

j Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 
h L h d E ] Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
dl etterheads and Enve Opes NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
a f the fi ithout d f breaki 
). The Famous Brother Jonathan Bond a ee a a a 
L. 125 of Each in Box 
as ; The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
ly in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 
POSTPAID 

> $5.00 Y lar school ly deal 
- | Limited to three lines small Gothic type coh agin ae Te ae eae. 
't- Send remittance with order 
1n- THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
> | CANNON PRINTING COMPANY aaa . 
tu- 129 E. Michigan Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. West Chester a. 
sh- 


ry. 






















ACOUSTICS 
Celotex Company, The 
Johns-Manville Corp. 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Draper Shade Co., L. O. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 


AIR WASHERS 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 


ALUMINUM WARE 
Cleveland Mange Company, The 


ARCHITECTS 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ Directory) 


ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Heywood -Waketield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Mahoney Chair Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Steel Furniture Company 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
North Electric Mfg. Company, The 


BASEMENT WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


BLACKBOARD CLEANERS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


BLACKBOARDS—MANUFACTURED 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Valleyco Company, The 
Weber Costello Company 


BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Pennsylvania Structural Slate Co 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 


BLEACHERS 
Cirele A Products Corp 
Leavitt Mfg. Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 
Williams Iron Works 


BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Illinois 
Titusville Iron Works Co. 


BOILER COMPOUNDS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 


BOOK CASES 
Petcrson & Company, Leonard 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc 


BOOK COVERS 
Hokien Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

Gregg Publishing Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 

Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 


BRONZE TABLETS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


BRONZE TABLETS, SIGNS, LETTERS 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


BRUSHES 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Common Brick Mfrs. Ass’n, The 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Johns-Manville Corp. 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Paddock Cork Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 


BUSES 
Dodge Brothers Corp. 


BUS BODIES 
Wayne Works, The 


CABINETS 
Park, Winton & True Co. 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sani Products Co., The 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp 
Van Range Co., John 


CHAIRS 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard School Equipment Co 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co 


CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Mahoney Chair Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 


can secure 
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Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mig. Co. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Vitek Mfg. Co. 

CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 


CHARTS 
Weber Costello Company 


CLASSROOM FILMS 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc 


CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


CLEANING PRODUCTS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 

CLOCKS—P ROGRAM 
Standard Electric Time Co. 


CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
CONCRETE MARBLE 
Concrete Marble Company 


CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 


COOKING APPARATUS 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 


CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Bradley Company. Milton 
National Crayon Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Weber Costello Company 


CRAYON COMPASSES 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Weber Costello Company 


CURTAIN CARRIERS 
Perkins Curtain Carrier Co. 


DAMPROOFING 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
Truscon Stee] Company 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


DEAFENING QUILT 
Celotex Company, The 


DESKS—OFFICE 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Imperial Desk Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 


DICTATING MACHINES 
Edison, Inc., Thomas A. 


DIPLOMAS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 


DISHWASHERS 
Champion Dish Washing Machine Co. 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


DISHWASHING COMPOUNDS 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C 
Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E H. 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Van Range Co., John 


Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 


DOORS 
Irving Hamlin 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 


DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 


DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Bradley Company, Milton 
Christiansen, C. 

Kewaunee 7, eee 
Rowles Co., E. 

Sheldon & Co., Ms i 

Vitek Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works. Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 


DUPLICATORS 
Ditto, Ine 
Safe-Guard Check Writer Corp. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Company, Frank 
Cleveland Rance Company. The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


ELECTRIC TOWELS 
General Utilities, Inc. 


ERASERS 
Reckley-Cardy Company 
Rowles Co., A. 
Weber Costello Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence Association 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 


SS School Board Journal & 


= DIRECTORY OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES | 


The tirms listed below include the leading and most reliable manufacturers and dealers in the country. 
a place in this directory. Purchases from these firms can be 


FILING SYSTEMS 


Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 


FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens- Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 


FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 


FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co. oO. 
Rowles Co., E W. “ 


FLOOR COVERING 
Congoleum-Nairn, Ine. 
Duraflex Co., The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Rubberstone Corporation 


FLOOR FINISHES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Labvratories 


FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Concoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Durafiex Co . The 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Association 
Rubherstone Corporation 
Truscon Steel Company 


FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Congoleum-Natrn, Inc. 
Duraflex Co.. The 
Rubherstone Corporation 


FLOOR TILES 
Concoteum-Nairn, Ine. 
Norton Company 
Rubherstone Corporation 


FLOORS, STEEL FIREPROOF 
Truscon Stee] Company 


FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Chemical Laboratories 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 


FLOOR TREATING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 


FLUSH VALVES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Mahoney Chair Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Stakmore Company 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Vitek Manufacturing Co. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richaris-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Horn Fokling Partition Co., Paul 
Park, Winton & True Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


FURNITURE 
Algoma Wood Products Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Heywood-Wakef.eld Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 


Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 


Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 

Stakmore Company 

Standard School Equipment Co. 

Steel Furniture Company 

Tell City Chair Company 

Wark-Reacon Steel Furniture Co 

Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 
FURNITURE BRACES 

Wittliff Furniture Brace Co. 
GAS—NATU RAL 

Skelly Oil Company 
GAS MACHINES 

Matthews Gas Machine Co. 


GLASS 
Libbey-Owens Glass Co. 
Manufacturers Glass Company 


GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Weber Costello Company 


GRAND STANDS 
Pittsburch-Des Moines Steel Co. 
Wayne Iron Works 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


HAIR DRIER 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 
(Sani-Dri Division) 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Rlower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 
Crane Company 
Dunham Company. C. A. 
Heecie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 


(Continued on Page 192) 
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Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Illinois 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co, 
HYDRANTS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 
INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 
INKWELLS 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewi.z Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 
JANITOR’S SUPPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 
Eagle Soap Corporation 
Midland Cuemical Laboratories 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Oakite Products, Ine. 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 
LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 


LAWN MOWERS 

Coldwell Lawn Mower Company 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY 

Troy Laundry Machinery Co. 
LAWN MOWERS 

Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 

Demco Library Supplies 

Gaylord Brothers 

Kimball Company, W. W. 

Peterson & Company, Leonard 

Remington-Rand Business Service, Ine. 

Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 

Demco Library Supplies 

GaylordBrothers 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 

Belson Mfg. Company 

Demco Library Supplies 

Duplex-A-Lite Division of 

The Miller Co. 

Gleason Tiebout Glass Co. 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

Holophane Company, Inc. 
LINOLEUMS 

Congoleum -Nairn, Inc. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 

Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LIQUID SOAPS 

Continental Chemical Corporation 

Eagle Soap Corporation 

Midland Chemical Laboratories 
LOCKERS 

Berger Manufacturing Company 

Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 

North Western Steel Products Co. 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 

Dudley Lock Corporation, The 

Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B 
LUMBER 

Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company 
MAPS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Weber Costello Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Russell & Sons Co., Albert 


METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 
Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


METAL LATH 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


MICROSCOPES 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Leitz, Inc., EF. 
Spencer Lens Company 


MODELING CLAY 
American Crayon Company 
Bradley Company, Milton 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
National Theatre Supply Co. 

North American Sound & Talking 
Pictures Equip. Corp. 
Q R S-DeVry Corporation 


PAINTS 
American Crayon Company 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


PAINT—TECHNICAL 
Truscon Steel Company 


PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 


PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 


PASTE 
American Crayon Company 
Bradley Company, Milton 


PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 
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BRUCE'S 
CHOOL 


SHOP 
ANNUAL 


1930 Edition 


eee eee ee 


400 pages of most 
valuable reference 
material. Bound in 
cloth, 9 by 12 inches. 


“‘The Encyclopedia of School Shop Planning and Equipment” 


It opens with a discussion of progress in Vocational Education, 
state by state. Then follows sections devoted to Woodworking, 
Metal Working, Auto Mechanics, Drafting, Sheet Metal, Printing, 
Electricity, General Shop, and typical Vocational Schools. Each 
section includes a general introduction, shop layouts, description 
of machinery and materials, and complete description of Indus- 
trial-Arts and Vocational set-up in school systems of various 
sized cities. Price, $2.00. 


LO LG. AL LE I 
re ro RT LLL 


The 1930 Edition is now ready — order your copy today. 








The Bruce Publishing Co. = Milwauke 
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PIANOS 
Kimball Company, W. W. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Fquipment Co 
Hill-Standard Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 


PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Copper & a Research Association 
Crane Compa 
Hoffmann « Billings Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company.N.O. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A 
POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Wayne Iron Works 
PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 


PORTABLE SCHOO’.HOUSES 
American Portable House Co. 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Circle A Products Corporation 
Harris Brothers Company 


PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 


PROJECTION MACHINES 
Bell & Howell Company 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
National Theatre Supply Co 


PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Holmes Projector Company 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Western Electric Co. 


PUMPS—Vacuum, Condensation, 
Centrifucal, Sump 
Nash Engineering Co. 


School Board Journal 


ECTORY OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES | 


firms listed below include the leading and most reliable 
can secure a place in this directory. Purchases from these 








manufacturers and dealers in the country. None 
firms can be made with a positive assurance of satisfaction. 





(Continued from Page 190) 


RADIOS 
Radio-Victor Corporation of America 
RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Western Electric Co. 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
RULERS 
Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co. 
SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Wooster Products, Inc. 
SANDERS 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
SASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
SCIENTIFIC row 
Rowles Co.. 
Standard Electric 1 Time Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W. M. 
cqnaamecbaene 
Fastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 
SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Finnell System, Inc. 
SEWAGE EJECTORS 
Nash Engineering Co. 
SEWING MACHINES 
Sinver Sewing Machine Co. 
SHADE ADJUSTERS 
Eveleth Mfg. Co. 
SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 


SKYLIGHT SHADES 
Simon Ventilighter Company 


SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 


STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 
AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Belson Mfg. Co. 
National Theatre Supply Co. 
New York Studios 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Perkins Curtain Carrier Co. 
Standard Decorating Co. 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 
Weiss & Sons, I. 


STAGE EQUIPMENT & SCENERY 
Jackson Corp., A. P. 

STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Mills Company, The 
Norton Company 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Wooster Products, Inc. 

STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 

STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Stee] Locker Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
North Western Steel Products Co. 


STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


STOOLS—STEEL ADJUSTABLE 
Vitek Mfg. Co. 
TABLES 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Mutschler Bros. Company 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 
TABLETS—BRONZE 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
TALKING MACHINES 
North American Sound & Talking 
Pictures Equip. Corp. 
Radio- Victor Corporation 


TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl Association of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 





ADVERTISERS’ 


REFERENCE INDEX 





Acme Scenic Studios............... 185 
Adam Electric Company, Frank... .162 
A. P. W. Paper Company......... 144 
Algoma Wood Products Cu......... 22 
American Abrasive Metals Co...... 104 
American Book Company........... 174 
American Crayon Company......... 175 
American Portable House Co....... 184 
American Seating Company......... 19 
Anchor Pogt Fence Company....... 128 
Arlington Seating Company......... 28 
Asbestos Buildings Company....... 182 
Athey Company ...cccccsccscccccee 9 
Austral Window Company... “4th cover 
Automatic Electric Company. peaeeuwea 117 
Badger Wire & Iron Works........ 181 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm......... 186 
Beckley-Cardy Company ........... 26 
Bell & Howell Company............ 171 
Belson Manufacturing Co........... 178 
Berger Mfg. Company...........+.- 155 
Biefeld & Company, Otto.......... 186 
Binney & Smith Company.......... 176 
Bowlus Mfg. Company, The........ 148 
BTOWNR COMPANY ccc ccccccscccceee 193 
Bruce Publishing Co....... 187 and 191 
BUCKee BMWS CO... cccccccccccs 165 
Cannon Printing Company.......... 189 
Celotex Company, The.............. 105 
Century brass Works, Inc.......... 152 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co..... 180 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co...... 137 
CIS lsc iccietecscscacvcses 181 
Circle A Products Corp..... 106 and 116 
Clarin Manufacturing Co........... 33 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co........ 153 
CP WO 6 5:6.6.65.05 06506600008 188 
Cleveland Range Company, The. 152 
Clow & Sons, James B......98 and 99 
Coldwell Lawn Mower Company... .138 
Columbia School Supply Co........ 20 
Common Brick Mfrs. Association... 95 
Concrete Marble Company.......... 118 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. ........+.45 91 
Continental Chemical Corp......... 141 


Copper & Brass Research Association 9€ 
8.0 05.28.0050 0 058008088 158 
Cyclone Fence Company............ 138 


Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The....166 


Demco Library Supplies............ 79 
Detroit Steel Products Co.......... 90 
DeVilbiss Company, The........... 187 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F.....182 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O....... 107 
Dudfield Manufacturing Co.........140 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The...... 113 
Dunham Company, C. A........... 162 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co........... 27 
Eagle Soap Corporation........ .187 
sdison, Inc., Thomas A.... 2nd cove! 
European Treasure Tours........... 185 
Evans, W. L........ sibs scendeeoe 182 
Eveleth Mfg. Company............. 156 
Finnell System, Inc...........3rd cover 
General Utilities, Inc..............147 
Gillts & Geoghegan, The........... 89 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co........... 121 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc.......... 5 
Gregg Publishing Company....... 172 





D DOUMN sc teeecscadeeessas 183 
BD HED Ook vcccccccccades 161 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Co.......... 7 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. ........... 123 
Hill-Standard Company ........... 129 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co...... 145 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co...... 109 
Holmes Projector Company......... 178 
Holophane Company, Inc........... 101 
Horn Folding Partition Co., Paul. .102 
Houghton, Mifflin Company......... 174 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co....... 128 
Imperial Desk Company............ 26 
Iroquois Publishing Co............ .179 
Jactoen Comp., A. Bae ccccccscccccces 184 
Johns-Manville Corp. ...........06+ 111 
Johnson Service Company........... 4 
Kewanee Boiler Corp...........0+0+ 3 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company........... 119 
Kimball Company, W. W.......... 130 
K-M Supply Company...... 132 and 142 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E........ 124 
Eeavitt Bie. CORDOET «6c ice cccaccs 160 
EARS, INC., B.ccccssccscvecsccvvece 178 
LOSER COMPARG co cccccdcccssceeses 180 
Mahoney Chair Company, The...... 30 
Manufacturers Glass Co..........6+ 17 
Maple City Stamping Company..... 16 
Matthews Gas Machine Co......... 188 
Maxwell & Co., Inc., S. A.........150 
Medart Mfg. Company, Fred....... 157 
Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 2 
Miller Company, The..............-- 103 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., The J. B..182 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. sone 
Mitchell Mfg. Company....... 11.0154 
Mutschler Bros. Company.........- 30 
Narragansett Machine Co 
a Engineering Co.......... ° 
Nat’l Association of Teacher Agenc ies. 186 
National C rayon Company.......-+- 189 
National School Equipment Co..... 21 
National Theatre Supply Co........ 168 
National Vulcanized Fibre Co...... 189 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co....... 1 
Nelson Corp., The Herman...... Insert 
Nelson Mfg. Co., N. O.....0+--006+ 146 
Newman Manufacturing Co., The...185 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co...... 181 
New York Studios........0+.e+-e05 183 
North American Sound & Talking 
Pictures Equipment Corp........- 173 
North Electric Mfg. Co., The....... 196 
North Western Steel Products Co...151 
Norton Company........ccceccerses 100 
Novelty Scenic Studios.........-.++- 185 
Oakite Products, Inc.......6.-ee00+ 164 
Paddock Cork Company........+++: 32 
Park, Winton & True Co.......... 110 
Peabody Seating Co., The.........- 16 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co....... 159 
Perkins Curtain Carrier Company. .186 
Peterson & Co., Leomard........... 22 
Pick-Barth Co., Inc., Albert....... 133 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co....120 
Potter Manufacturing Corp......... 183 
Premier Engraving Co.............. 180 


Professional Schl. Service Directory.184 


Q-R-S DeVry Corporation.......... 169 
Radio-Victor Corp. of America..... 168 
Remington-Rand Bus. Service, Inc, .195 
Richarids-Wileox Mfg. Co........... 143 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co....... 93 
J eS ee See 29 
Royal Metal Mfg. Company........ 27 
Rubberstone Corporation ........... 13 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co............ 144 
Russell & Sons Co., Albert......... 186 
Safe-Guard Check Writer Corp..... 32 
Sanford Manufacturing Company... 33 
Sani Products Company............ 131 
Sanymetal Products Company....... 10 


School Architects Directory. ..14 and 15 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 32 
Sheldon & Company, E. H......... 126 
Simon Ventilighter Company, The. .183 
Singer Sewing Machine Co...24 and 25 


Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co............. 134 
SOMMSMOTH BONS, Boece rccccseccescoss 10 
Spencer Lens Company............. 179 
Spencer Turbine Company.......... 8 
Squires Inkwell Company........... 185 
Standard Blackboard Co........... 187 
Standard Electric Time Co., The... 36 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp..... 135 
Standard Manufacturing Co., The.. 20 
Standard School Equipment Co..... 182 
Steel Furniture Co...............-. 23 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C.......... 181 
Steffens-Amberg Company ......... 12 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The...... 160 
Sturtevant Company, B. F......... 167 
Tannewitz Works, The............ 184 
Taylor Company, Halsey W......... 149 
Teachers APGeENncleS. ....ccsccscscces 188 
Tiffn Scenic Studios.............. 188 


Titusville Iron Works Co., The....163 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen 


GOED. nc cccccccccccsscccecccscccs 179 
Truscon Steel Company............ 12 
Twin City Scenic Co...........+6+. 178 
Underwood Typewriter Co.......... 177 
VU. S. Inkwell Company............ 189 
Universal Scenic Studio, Inc....... 180 
Valleyco Company............+ee0- 31 
Van Range Company, John......... 133 
Vitek Manufacturing Co., Inc...... 184 
Vogel Company, Joseph A..114 and 115 
Vonnegut Hardware Co.........+... 6 
Vortex Mfg. CO....cccccccccccssces 11 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc........... 97 
Wark-Beacon Steel Furniture Co... 22 
Wayne Iron Works...........++++. 154 
Weber-Costello Company .......... 18 
Weis Mfg. Company, Henry....... 94 
Wes. OM, Biase diascczcccvcses 184 
Western Electric Company.......... 125 
Westinghouse Electric and 

Manufacturing Co................ 152 
Williams Iron Works............... 139 
Williams Pivot Sash Co., The...... 92 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G..........006. 108 
Winston Co., The John C.......... 172 
Wittliff Furniture Brace Co........ 28 
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TECHNICAL PAINTS 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Automatic Electric Company 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

North Electric Mfg. Company, The 
Standard Electric Time Company 

TEMPERATURE REGULATION 

Johnson Service Company 


TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Bay West Paper Company 
Brown Company 
TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Mills Company, The 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 
TRAVELS 
European Treasure Tours 


TYPEWRITERS 
Remington-Rand Business Service, Inc. 
Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc., L C 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 
Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Crane Company 


VENTILATING SYSTEMS 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
Sturtevant Company, B. F. 

VENTILATORS 
Sturtevant Co., B. F. 

VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

Kimball Company, W. W. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Wallace & Co., J. D. 

Welch Manufacturing Company, W. M. 

WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L. 

K-M Supply Company 

Progressive School Equipment Mfg 
Co., The 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co. 

North Western Steel Products Company 
WASTE RECEPTACLES 

Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 


WATER CLOSETS 

Bowlus Manufacturing Co., The 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
WATER COLORS 

American Crayon Company 

Bradley Company, Milton 
WATER PURIFIERS 

Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (BR. U. V.) 

Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
WATERPROOFING 

Scnneborn Sons, L. 

Truscon Steel Company 


WAX CRAYONS 

Bradley Company, Milton 
WEATHERSTRIPS 

Athey Company, The 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
North Western Steel Products Co. 
Truscon Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Window Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW GUARDS 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Logan Co. 
North Western Steel Products Company 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 


WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 


WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Athey Company, The 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
Maxwell & Co., Inc., S. A 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 


WINDOWS—STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


WIRE GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Logan Co. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 
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HE very finest and most economical paper towels you can 

obtain —they exceed all expectations! Their outstanding emol- 

lient and antiseptic qualities, together with their great strength 

and absorption will convince you. | NIBROCS are made only from 

long, pure spruce fibres, in brilliant white and golden brown. One single 

NIBROC will thoroughly dry the wettest hands without falling to 

pieces. @[ In school washrooms, NIBROCS are a necessary factor in 

maintaining wholesome conditions. They encourage children to wash 

their hands more often and eliminate the spreading of infectious 

diseases found on common cloth or roller towels. | NIBROCS are 

lintless, and are served clean and fresh, individually from dust-proof, 

pine key-locked, enameled cabinets, which are loaned without charge. 
pe Write for generous supply of NIBROCS today. 
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She Came to Pay 

A charming little story is taken from a letter 
written many years ago by Prof. Jacob Grimm, the 
eminent German scholar and fairy-tale writer. One 
day a tidily dressed little girl rang the bell of the 
Professor’s house and said she wished to see “Herr 
Grimm.” She was shown into the study where the 
great man sat at his desk. 

“Art thou Herr Grimm who wrote the many 
pretty fairy tales?” asked the visitor. 

The Professor admitted he had done so with the 
assistance of his brother Wilhelm, and was then 
asked if he had written the one about the clever 
tailor, where it says at the end: “Whoever does not 
believe this must pay a thaler.” This, too, was an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

“Then,” said the girl, firmly, “I must pay a 
thaler, for I can never believe that a princess would 
marry a tailor.” So saying, she produced three 
groschen, all she had saved as yet, and asked Herr 
Grimm to be patient with her until she had saved 
some more. 

The Professor took his conscientious visitor in 
his arms and kissed her, after which he gave her 
an orange, and feeling it would spoil it all to decline 
the three groschen, he took them gravely and later 
gave instructions to his servant to see the little 
maid home and to return the money to her parents 
without her knowing it.—Fortnightly Review. 

Poor Service 

First Collegian: “How do you like my new shirt 
now that you’ve worn it all day?” 

Second Collegian: “Oh, it’s all right, but the 
cuffs don’t take ink very well.’”—Goblin. 


"Way Back When 

He: “Oh, she’s not as old as all that!” 

Ha: “Old! Why, that woman remembers the Big 
Dipper when it was just a drinking cup!”—yYale 
Record. 

Proud Parents 

“How is your son doing in college?”’ 

“Fine. He writes that he has matriculated 
already, and he hasn’t been there a month.”—Notre 
Dame Juggler. 

The Test of Scholarship 

Joe: “How do you know Beedles is a college 
town?” 

Moe: “The girls don’t speak to you if you wear 
a hat.”—Allston Recorder. 
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Static 
First Dad: “I am spending a lot of money for 
my daughter’s vocal and instrumental music 
lessons.” 
Second Ditto: “That’s foolish. A radio is cheaper, 
and you can get as terrible stuff over it.”—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 
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BUYERS’ NEWS 
THE HENDERSON MOVABLE SCHOOL 
DESK 

The Theodor Kundtz Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is manufacturing the new Henderson Eclipse 
movable desk, which is a desk and chair in one 
unit. The Henderson desk, which is simple in line, 
easily moved, and practical, is particularly adapted 
to art classes, and to academic work in grade and 
high schools. 






THE NEW HENDERSON DESK 


Among the features of the desk is the book com- 
partment, which provides space for books or mate- 
rials in the most convenient manner. This compart- 
ment eliminates the inconveniences of the sliding 
drawer. The lid may be opened, without disturbing 
the work on the desk. When closed, it provides 
space where it is most needed. 

Another feature is a sliding footrest, which allows 
adjustment for the comfort of students of varying 
heights. 

The Henderson Eclipse movable desk is made ex- 
clusively by the Theodor Kundtz Company. Com- 
plete information and prices of the Henderson desk 
may be obtained upon request. 

In summarizing his discussion, the author holds 
that public credit is governed by the same general 
principles that control commercial credit, that the 
use of money is gauged by the supply-and-demand 
factor, and that the borrowing of money should be 
engaged in with due deliberation. 


NEW MERCURY CLEAR-TOP EXTRACTOR 
FOR SCHOOL LAUNDRIES 

The Troy Laundry Machinery Company, of New 
York City, has announced the marketing of its 
Mercury Clear-Top Extractor for use in school and 
public laundries. The new machine is the result of 
two years of research and study on the part of the 
engineering experts of the firm, and brings into the 
laundry field some distinctive features and some 
new advantages in clear-top design. 

The Mercury is manufactured in 48-in. and 50-in. 
diameters. The machine has been designed inde- 
pendently of the basket, permitting three distinct 
advantages: (1) a stationary, vibrationless curb, 
(2) reduction of electric consumption, and (3) an 
immobile curb which will not jar or move, or dam- 
age the flooring. The Mercury requires only a 5-h.p. 
motor, which reduces the current one third, and 
eliminates the current formerly used to move the 
extractor curb. Friction blocks in the pulley allow 
for slow starting and for greater extraction in oper- 
ation. The double-size 6-in. tangential outlets are so 
designed and placed at such an angle that they 
create the action of a centrifugal blower, drying by 
air as well as by centrifugal removal of water. 

Complete information and prices may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Troy Laundry Machinery 
Company at 9 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCE CHANGE IN FIRM NAME 

The Safety Stair Tread Company, of Wooster, 
Ohio, has announced that the name of the firm has 
been changed to The Wooster Products, Inc. The 
firm has manufactured various types of antislip 
stair treads since 1921, and has installed these de- 
vices in numerous school and public buildings. 

The new company will continue the manufacture 
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of Wooster safe-groove stair treads in steel and 
brass, with antislip filler of abrasive grits or Jead. 
It will also manufacture Wooster security nosings 
in brass and white alloy, for the protection of stair 
coverings, Wooster security edgings for floor cover- 
ings, and Wooster combination-tread-and-nosing 
for the protection of the edge of stair coverings. 


ACOUSTOLIGHT FOR SCHOOLS 

Acoustolight, a new decorative finish for acous- 
tical surfaces, is described and illustrated in a new 
booklet just issued by the U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Company of Providence, R. I. 

School officials and architects will be interested 
in this new product, since it is the answer to a 
problem of decorative finish for acoustical sur- 
faces. Acoustolight makes possible for the architect 
employing such materials as plasters, felts, board, 
etc., to apply by either brush or spray a washable 
paint finish in white or any color desired, without 
impairing the porosity of the surface. 

Acoustolight is furnished in five-gallon kits and 
in 30- and 55-gallon drums according to the special 
needs of the customer. 


ISSUE NEW FILMS 

The Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., have issued two teaching films en- 
titled, “Wisconsin Dairies,” and “New England 
Fisheries.” The films are part of the large and 
growing series of Eastman classroom films which 
are being prepared under the direction of experi- 
enced teachers, editors, and photographers, specifi- 
cally for school use. 


NEW FENESTRA BOOKLETS ON LIGHTING 
AND VENTILATION 

The Detroit Steel Products Company, manu- 
facturers of steel windows, Detroit, Mich., has just 
issued two helpful booklets, which offer a non- 
technical presentation of the methods for determin- 
ing the daylighting and airation of public buildings 
in advance of their construction. 

The booklets which are entitled “Industrial Day- 
lighting” and “Industrial Airation,” contain material 
divided into eighteen different subjects, some of 
which are: How to Get Evenly Distributed Day- 
light, How to Figure Daylighting Monitor Win- 
dows versus Skylights, What is Good Ventilation?, 
Temperature Difference as a Means of Moving 
Air, and How to Design for Airation. Each booklet 
contains plans and descriptions, tables of data, and 
a bibliography. 


NEW KEWAUNEE BOOK OF LABORATORY 
AND VOCATIONAL FURNITURE 

The Kewaunee Mfg. Company of Kewaunee, 
Wis., has issued a valuable book of 450 pages, illus- 
trating and describing over 500 different pieces of 
Kewaunee laboratory, vocational, and home econ- 
omics furniture. 

The book is a handy desk reference book on the 
planning and equipment of school laboratories and 
workshops. While it has been prepared from the 
standpoint of the manufacturer who has a series 

of products to sell, 
it is in reality a gen- 
eral reference work 
hm for acquainting 
i) school architects and 
f/ superintendents, and 
// other school exec- 
/// utives with the best 
B | practice in labora- 
tory and shop plan- 
| ning and equipment. 
| The Kewaunee 
Company has al- 
ways realized that 
its place in the 
school field is de- 
pendent not only on 
the manufacture of 
a high-grade product, but also on the direct and 
progressive educational service which it can render. 
It has taken the initiative in the direction of orig- 
inal designing of equipment which will be more 
serviceable educationally, and its catalog, therefore, 
reflects an intimate study of the school program, 
of immediate educational objectives, and of teach- 
ing methods, etc. 

The catalog is fully equipped with floor plans of 
a wide variety of types of rooms, and in addition, 
there are large illustrations of some very fine 
examples of school shops, laboratories, and special 
rooms for various purposes. 





THE NEW KEWAUNEE BOOK 
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EMINGTON NOIS ELES 


“Typewriter classes taught in the same room with classes in 
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accountancy and shorthand without disturbance.”’ 
Stencil cutting and carbon work improved 100Q. 
“A more thorough typewriting course taught easier and quicker.” 


“An improvement for pupil and teacher alike.”’ 


{ These area few of many testimonials received from schools 
who use REMINGTON NOISELESS TYPEWRITERS. } 


Operating without sound, with effortless action, fast and accu- 
rate, the REMINGTON NOISELESS is the new machine of 


business. It should be in every school where pride is taken in 





up-to-date equipment. Demonstration arranged without obli- 


gation. Call the Remington Rand man... today. 
‘Remington Typewriter ‘Division 


Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 
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INSTANT | 
"OMMUNICATON 


throughout your 
entire building if 
you specify — 


FLAY" 
“ALL-RI FLA 
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AU TOMATIC 
T TELEPHONES 
’ 


HE North “All-Relay” Exchange is a 
complete Automatic Telephone System es- 
pecially designed for schools. It meets school 
needs exactly, giving highest operating eff- 
ciency combined with lowest operating and 
maintenance costs. 


The “All-Relay” School Telephone Sys- 
tem requires no operator, is always on duty 
ready to give rapid, reliable and secret 
service at any time of the day or night. 
“All-Relay” stands for simplicity and the 
elimination of all complicated and trouble- 
some station selectors. The latest dial 
type telephones are used. 


The automatic “Code Call” system in- 
corporated in the “All-Relay” Exchange 
gives all telephones on the system imme- 
diate access to any party regardless of his 
or her location in the building at the time 
of the call. This ensures instant and reli- 
able contact with any member of the or- 


ganization at any time of the day or night. 


Write for Particulars 


THE NORTH ELECTRIC MIRC. co. 


GALION. OHIO 














All are 
instantly 
available 
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BRING IN THE 


NEW. 


Fling out the old! Bring in the new! 

ling out the old-fashioned mops and 
scrubbing brushes! 

Bring in) the FINNELL 
Scrubber-Polisher! 

ling out the danger of dirty floors! 

Bring in the luster of floors scientific- 
ally cleaned and polished! 

ling out the tendency of pupils to be 
careless because of slovenly sur- 
roundings ! 

Bring in the morale of a trim, clean- 
cut statf and student body imbued 
with pride in their surroundings ! 

Fling out the complacency that is sat- 
ished to trail along “just anywhere”! 

Bring in the ambition that is alive to 
the signs of the times and adopts 
tested procedures in the spirit of 
progressivism! 

Fling out the old! Bring in the new! 

Let your floor cleaning meth- 
ods keep pace with your teach- 
ing methods. Employ only the 
newest and best. Use the FIN- 
NELL electric way—the FIN- 
NELL SYSTEM of 


scrubbing, waxing and_ polish- 


Electric 


electric 
ing. In class rooms, corridors, 
assembly rooms, lavatories — 


everywhere in the school butld- 


ing — the FINNELL Electric 


It Waxes 
It Polishes 


* oe ( 


OUT THE 


Floor Machine cleans, beautifies and pre- 
serves floors. It divides operation costs in 
half, multiplies savings, subtracts from the 
custodian’s worry over routine details, and 
adds generally to the attractiveness of 
your buildings. 


The FINNELL SYSTEM is a complete 
system—not just a machine. There are 
eight ditferent models of the FINNELL 
Scrubber-Polisher—one to suit your needs 
exactly. The size of your building, the 
floor area, the floor type—all have a bear- 
ing on the size you should use. FINNELL 
is the one system giving you so wide a 


range. 


One school superintendent writes : 
“We are using three complete sets 
of FINNELL Equipment in our 
school buildings. They are indis- 


THE FINNELL SYSTEM 


will be on exhibit at the 
National Education Association 
Department of Superintendence Convention 


BOOTH D-40 
CONVENTION HALL 
Atlantic City — Feb. 22-27 


You are cordially invited to call and inspect the various sizes 
and models. 





FINNELL 


pensable for scrubbing and waxing 
corridors, class rooms and gymna- 
siums. They work perfectly under 
even the smallest desks and in other 
congested areas. The machines are 
equally effective in cleaning our 
wood, cement, terrazzo and compo- 
sition floors.” 


Now available in the FINNELL sys- 
tem is the Electric Vacuum Mopper, which 
picks up the dirty water from the floor, 
then rinses the floor with clean water, 
picking it up immediately, and leaving the 
Hoor dry as well as clean. 


Investigate Now 
A FINNELL representative will be glad 


to make a_ survey of 
floor space and recommend 
Which of the eight FINNELL 


inodels would best serve vour 


your 


needs. Feel free to call him in— 
it will cost you nothing what- 
ever and put you under no ob- 


ligation. Address FINNELL 
SYSTEM, INC., 801 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana, and 


Hlannibal, Missouri. 


It Sands 
It Scrubs 


ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBER-~POLISHER 
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~AUSTRAL BOOK 
OF SCHOOLS 


SHOWS OVER 300 MODERN SCHOOLS AND CONTAINS 
COMPLETE DATA ON SCHOOL VENTILATION 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


poosrracyhnpowS 


101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 





